NEW, COMPLETE STORIES NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 
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ranne: PIRATE’S ROOST 


A HARD-HITTING JIM HATFIELD NOVEL BY JACKSON COLE 


Newest Seat 
Cover Sensation! 


BIG MONEY, FULL 
OR SPARE TIME! 


BULLFIGHTER 


BLACK EBONY 


BS 


ASCE 


Want extra money—plenty of it day after 
day? Then rush your name and address at 
once for Free Sample Outfit that will start 
you taking orders from car owners everywhere 
for Key expertly tailored Auto Seat Covers. 
XCLUSIVE NEW PATTERNS to fit every 
mi and model car. No one can compete 
with you in wide choice, in quality—and in 
expert tailoring that makes covers fit like a 
pair of gloves. And when you quote prices 
that are only a fraction of what the customer 
expects to pay, brother! You make money 
hand over fist writing up the fast orders! Line 
includes nationally advertised sensations like 
BLACK EBONY Saran, in the new Black 
and Silver Watermelon Stripe, beautiful be- 
yond description BA M BOO, luxurious. brilliant 
FIESTA, colorful BULL FIGHTER PLAIDS, 


° 


plus many other exclusive patterns to choose 
from, all at unbelievably low prices. It's no 
trick at all to make dig money whether you 
sell full time or just in spare time. OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO SELL AT WHOLESALE TO 
GARAGES, SERVICE STATIONS, ETC. 


RUSH NAME FOR FREE OUTFIT 


GIVE MAKE, YEAR AND MODEL OF YOUR CAR. No 
experience needed. Make all the extra money 
you need easily just by showing! Every car 
owner a “hot” prospect. YEAR AROUND 
STEADY PROFITS. No investment tö make. 
Actual seat covers given to producers for 
OWN use! Write for Free Selling Kit and ac- 
tual samples TODAYi 


KEY PRODUCTS CORP., Dept.34-B 


800 NORTH CLARK STREET 


= 
J KEY PRODUCTS CORP., 


Dept. 34-B Name. 
| B00 H. Clark St., Chicago 10, I. 


Rush Free Sample Outfit at 
once. (If you own a car include 
the following information): 

Make. .... Year Model City 
DAAT DIIN nee Aa O DE S D M 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
om 


Add r eS Smanos 


State——___ 


RE THESE MISTAKES 
HOLDING YOU BACK? 


Hf you're not getting ahead as fast as you’d like, check these possible reasons. 
Find out why you're not a success and what you can do about it. 


YES N 
O C1 Do you put things off? To get anywhere you have 
to make a start. 

D O Bo you really want to succeed? Isn't there some- 
~ thing you want enough to work for it? Marriage, a 

new home; money for your* family—all depend. on 

your advancement. 

Are you unwilling to’ give up temporary pleasures? 

Some people think more of a good time now than 

of promotion and higher pay later on. 


Are you. too lazy to plan ahead? You've got to 
manage. your life, plan for success and. stick to it. 


Are you afraid of responsibility? In a bigger job 
you'll have to make decisions, act, be somebody. 


o 
o 
o 
O Are you short on courage? It takes grit and de- 
Oo 
o 
Oo 
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termination to set a course and* stick to it. 
As-yourceducation limited? The good jobs go to men 
who know—men with sound training In their field. 
1. C. S; offers you that training. 

Do you think ‘you can't afford specialized train- 
ing? College may. be too expensive, but home study 
lets you earn while you learn, at 1/10 the cost. 

Do you hesitate to find out where to get train- 
ing? If you shy off from taking the first step, you'll 
never achieve success, os 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3970-Y, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. C Please send Informatión about 1.C,S. 


Without cost or obligation, send me “HOW to SUCCEED” and the booklet about the course BEFORE which I have marked X: employee training for companies. 
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O Estimating Chemical Engineering Q Electrical Maintenance E Sheet Metal Paitern Drafting O Finishing and Dyeing 

O Carpenter and Mill Work Chemistry O Electrical Drafting O Refrigeration O Textile Designing 

CO Carpenter Foreman O Analytical Chemistry C Electric Power and Light POWER HOME ARTS 
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City. A.M. to_______ P.M. 


Occupation. 


State. 


Working Hours. 


Special tuition: rates to members of the Armed Forces. Canadian residents send 
coupon to International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
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Odd rumors of a phantom pirate ship and a lost 
tribe of savages brought the Lone Wolf into 
a perilous, crocodile-infested land of the devil 
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Big Full or Spare Time Profits! 
Satisfy Customers Most Stores 
Are Not Able to Take Care Of! 


HERE’S THE BUSINESS YOU’VE ALWAYS 
WANTED! YEAR ’ROUND—-REPEAT ORDERS 
FROM FRIENDS, NEIGHBORS, EVERYBODY 
-— STEADY PROFITS — UNLIMITED PROS- 
PECTS — A QUALITY PRODUCT THAT'S 
NATIONALLY KNOWN! Start full or spare 
time with a “shoe store business” in 
our pocket. No expense of overhead, 
lights, etc, . your big profit is ALL 


STEEL SAFETY 
TOE SHOES! 


looking styles. W. 


from i injury. d Safety 
e! 


YOURS! Forehead 
We set you up in this fine business FREE. he 
See how easy it is to make BIG MONEY inte your 

onk at- 


with Mason’s fast-selling shoes for men, 
women. Wonderful style; extra-comfort 
features; amazing range of sizes and 
widths. You feature over, 150 styles of 
dress, sport and work shoes. Sizes from 5 
to 16, widths AAAA to EEEE. No wonder no shoe 
store in your town can compete with you! Make hun- 
dreds of extra dollars every month selling specially § 
designed Mason air-cushion service shoes to filling § 
station attendants, garage men, grocers, other people 
who work in stores, offices, industries. Watch your 
customer list grow—see how e: it is to earn excit- 
ing cash profits when Caton ORDER from you. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES SELL 
MASON SHOES QUICKLY FOR YOU! 


Mason Shoes are nationally known for extra comfort fea- 
tures. Just hand prospects your Air-Cushion Demonstrator. 
When they feel the foamy-soft, Velvet-eez Air Cushion they 
realize how comfortable it is to “Walk on air!” Point out 
the sturdy steel shank and special Air Cushion Arch Support. 
Mason Velvet-eez shoes are the only footwear sold direct 
that bears famed Good Housekeeping Guarantee Seal. Be- 
cause these fine shoes are NOT mid in stores, people must 
buy from YOU! 


WE START YOU ON THE WAY TO 
EXCITING PROFITS FREE! 


No need to invest a cent, ever. We send you our Powerful 
Selling Outfit that has proved to be a real money-maker for 
thousands of men — FREE! We back you up with National 
Advertising, proved Sales Aids, even MORE, as soon as you 
show us you are really interested in making BIG MONEY. 


“TERRIFIC INCOME!” 


Edward McCarty of Illi- 
nois says: “The day I 
started to sell Mason 
Velvet-eez shoes was the 
luckiest day of my life! My in- 

come now is simply terrific!” E 
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counti 


HOE MFG. CO. 


RUN THE BEST SHOE STORE 
BUSINESS IN YOUR TOWN ! 


The last word in foot sefetyl 
You feature Steel Safety 
Toe shoes in many good- 
Works 
ers want to save feet 


MA-80 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 


OUTSTANDING 
LEATHERS! 

Imported Australian Kanga- 
roo leather, Calfskin— 
lustrous Shell Cordovan — 
Rugged Horsehide — octual 
shoe samples of these fine 
quality leathers furnished 
FREE to qualified men! 


NEOPRENE and 
GRO-CORK 
SOLES and 
p HEELS! 
Work shoes have special f 
tures for different occupatio: 
Oil-Resistant Du-Pont Neopren 
soles, heels, Gro-Cork Slip-Re- 
sistont soles, heels wanted by 
service station men, garage 
men, factory workers, thou- 
sands in other occupations — 
help make shoes to fast-selling! 


AIR-CUSHION COMFORT! 


Foamy-soft Air-Cushion in- 
nersole cushions feet on 
thousands of air bubbles. 
Customers rave about com 
fort of “walking on air”! 
You get actual Air-Cushion 
demonstrator. Just say Feel 
that Cushion.” When cuse 
tomers do—they buy! 


SEND TODAY ... Start Your Own S 


Profitable Business RIGHT AWAY! 


Do YOU want to make steady EXTRA money? Do you 
want real security? Do you want to be able to afford the 
things you’ve always dreamed about? — then send this 
coupon TODAY! We will rush your powerful Free Selling 
Outfit that features over 150 fast-selling Mason Shoe styles 
for men and women — Air-Cushion Demonstrator, How-To- 
Make-Money Booklet, everything you need to make money 
from the first hour! 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE OUTFIT! 


Mr. Ned Masen, Dept. MA-80 

Mason Shoe Mfg. €o. 

Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 

I want to make really BIG MONEY with Mason shoes! Rush | 
I 
l 
I 


my FREE Selling Outfit so I can start running the best ‘‘Shoe 
Store Business’ in my town. 
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Nevada’s Glory Days 


NE summer about 75 years ago, a 

young Nevada rancher sat beside 
Carson River racking his ‘brain for some 
method to boost water from the stream 
onto his parched pastureland. 

Having an inventive mind, he devised 
and built an undershot paddle wheel. 
Powered by the current, it revolved and 
lifted a small but constant flow. Delighted 
by the success of his simple invention, he 
hurriedly dug a system of irrigation 
ditches and soon his rich grassland was 
green again. 

Occasionally the paddle wheel would 
lift surprised trout out of the river and 
dump them into his ditchline. Perhaps it 
was that which led the inventive cattle- 
man to plan a much larger wheel that 
would carry thrilled passengers. When 
the year 1895 came along, and the World’s 
Fair opened at Chicago, he went there 
and built a gigantic wheel that loomed 
high over all other attractions. It was an 
immediate success. 

Yes, gals and galluses, you guessed it. 
The rancher-inventor was George Ferris. 
And in all the years since, no fair or 
carnival is complete without a Ferris 
Wheel. 


Far-Flung Fame 


That was only one of many memorable, 


things that came out of early-day Nevada. 
Nevada’s first and greatest contribution 
was three-quarters of a billion in silver 
and gold that flowed out of the world’s 
richest bonanza, the Comstock Lode. 
Virginia City was the hub of those 
fabulous diggings. In the dry and treeless 
hills a half-hour’s easy drive south of 


Reno stands the fading, ramshackle rem- 
nants of this most famous ghost town of 
the West. 

On the main street, amid saloons and 
gambling halls—they have a pleasanter 
word for the pastime now, “gaming’— 
stands the home of the Territorial Enter- 
prise, Nevada’s first newspaper and the 
literary birthplace of Mark Twain, who 
was a reporter, then editor in the boom 
days. 

This pioneer paper, founded in 1858, is 
still published as a weekly. The old plant 
has become a-museum,,in which you see 
the battered desk where young Sam 
Clemens, alias Mark Twain, wrote 
“Roughing It.” The original flat-bed press 
is there, too. It was operated by water 
power supplied by a flumeline 40 miles 
long, by a principle similar to George 
Ferris’ paddle wheel. Pioneer Nevadans 
didn’t have much use for water as a bev- 
erage, according to some accounts, but 
found that it had other valuable uses. 


Sagebrush and Jackrabbits 


The visitor who gazes out over the 
mountainous mine dumps and sees the 
crumbling ruins of Virginia City has a 
hard time convincing himself that here 
stood a city renowned for its fashionable 
hotels, elaborate restaurants and stores as 
fine as any in the East. In its heyday, 
Virginia City had a population greater 
than any city the sagebrush State has 
now. 

The neighboring town of Gold Hill, now 
almost entirely gone, boasted a census of 
30,000. Another suburb, Silver City, was 


almost as populous. 

Comstock millions supplied the founda- 
tion of many great family fortunes— 
Hearst and Mackay “Postal Telegraph”, 
to name two still prominent families—yet 
hardly a dollar of those riches was used to 
develop and benefit Nevada. The treas- 
ured hills have gone back to sagebrush 
and the. jackrabbits. Most of those who 
remain are involved in the “gaming” in- 
terests, picking at the skeleton of de- 
parted glory. 

The green pasturelands where George 
Ferris lived and rode are richer than ever, 
however. Many thousand head of cattle 
and sheep graze in the deep grass of Car- 
son Valley nowadays. The gold and silver 
are gone, but the good earth remains. 
And there’s a lot of it in Nevada, well- 
watered valleys and the homes of prosper- 
ous stockmen. 


There’s Still Hope 


There are some visionary mining men 
who insist that the Comstock Lode is not 
really exhausted. Only the surface has 
been scratched,.they say. Deep under the 
old mines are deposits richer than any 
ever dreamed of, but how to reach them 
is the unsolved problem. The old mines 
were flooded. And the heat was so intense 
in the deep levels that hardy miners were 
able to work only in 15-minute shifts. 

The man credited with the discovery of 
the Comstock Lode, Abner Blackburn, 
trapped in Carson Valley in 1849, and 
started a trading station there on the 
backslope of the Sierra, which was later 
named Genoa, and so became founder of 
the first town in Nevada, the ruins of 
which remain a few miles from “the 
smallest capital in the- United States”— 
Carson City. 

That famous editor of the influential 
New York Tribune, Horace Greeley, a 
stage passenger that stayed overnight at 
Genoa in 1859. . The Comstock Lode had 
barely been discovered, but after a good 
night’s rest in a feather bed, he beamed 
his iron-rimmed specs over Carson Valley, 
and it was then, according to local 
accounts, that he conceived that unfor- 
gettable phrase, “Go West, young man.” 
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TELEVISION ~- 


Make no mistake about it! Television now offers you 
one of America’s most promising opportunity fields 
for a fine job or your own profitable business. Get 
surprising facts showing how you may now use an 
amazingly interesting and effective method—at home 
in your spare time—to ge? the very training and stort- 
ing help needed. Simply write ‘'Give me facts about 
Television’’ on postcard. Include your name end ad- 
drese and mail to: 


“One of America’s foremost 
Television Training Centers 


DeFOREST’S TRAINING, 
2533 N. Ashland Ave., 


Dept. TF-2 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Sound like the HE-MAN you are 


STRENGTHEN your yoice this tested scientific Rows 
pie Hd may now be able saath pee: br 

your speaking and singin; . in the privacy 
3 your own room! Self-train: i A mostly Fillent, 
No music required. 


FREE BOOK we TODAY for 


to Revelip a 
You must sta’ 


y 
wrapper. No salesman vith cal call. end your 
Prefect Voice Institute, 210 S. Clinton St., Studio BX- 


Learn BAKING At Home 


Baking is one of America’s high industries in wages. 
Nearly depression-proof, Thorough basic home course 
lays sound foundation, If you have aptitude, write for 
FREE BOOKLET, ‘Opportunities in Commercial Baking.” 
National Baking School, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 1802, Chicago 14 


ms” MAKE EXTRA MONEY mF 


re EVERY BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
USES UNION LABEL BOOK MATCHES 


No experience needed to earn big daily commissions, 
Beadirect factoryrepresentative of the world’s largest 
exclusive UNION LABEL Book Match manufacturer. 
Glamour Girls, Hillbillies: 
amour Girls, ilies R 
scenics and dozens of other j fee [recuse | 
DOUBLE AD 
DISPLAY 


ep. bee Feuchtinger a at booklei 
e.” ERA 


et n malied postpaid in plain 
‘hame and age RIGHT Now! 
“chicago 6, iii. 


styles — Double Books — Jumbo 


Books—nearly 100 color combi- 
nations. New, bigger portfolio @ 
makes this fastest selling line 
a real profit maker for you. 
Write TODAY for full details, 


SUPERIOR MATCH COv 


Dept. 2i -253, 7528 $. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 19, Uijnols 
st Coast Salesmen, write Bex 1087, San Jose, Cali 


All the thrills 

of the West... 
corralled 

into one 

exciting 

magazine . ss 


Subscribe now to Ranch Romances 
16 issues only $3 


Everyone who enjoys hard-hitting stories of the Old West will find a pay- 
lode of thrills in each exciting issue of RANCH ROMANCES. 

Every page of RANCH ROMANCES is branded with the rip-roaring 
action of frontier days as hard-riding men and their glamorous women re- 
create the pulse-quickening drama of the untamed West. Here is the roar of 
blazing guns, the lurking danger of the lonely range, the smashing, surging 
action that leads to excitement and romance. 

Yes, all the thrilling adventure of the wild West is yours when you sub- 
scribe to RANCH ROMANCES. And what’s more, you'll get it at a big 
saving ... because if you were to buy 16 copies individually, they’d cost 
you $4.00. But as a subseriber, you get them for only $3.00—a saving of a 
full dollar. Think of it—for only $3, less than the cost of the average book, 
—you get 16 issues of RANCH ROMANCES .. . more than 2200 pages 
of hard-hitting, pulse-quickening western reading. And remember, all 
RANCH ROMANCES stories are brand NEW; there’s not a reprint in 
the entire batch. 

So, fill in and mail the coupon below with $3. Do it right now to make 
sure you don’t miss a single copy of RANCH ROMANCES. 
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Ranch Romances -e Dept. TXR-2 e 10 Eas 40ih St. e New York 16, N, Y, 


Count me in, Partner! Please enter a subscription to RANCH ROMANCES in my name at the special rate of 16 
issues (32 weeks) for only $3. My remittance is enclosed 


Address 
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WESTERNETTES 


A Roundup of Range 
News Oddities 
By 
HAROLD HELFER 


The Aztec Indians had a temple that was 
lined with more than 100,000 skulls, the re- 
mains of offerings to their gods. They seem 
to have let the old adage, that two heads are 
better than one, run away with them. | 


Sweetwater, Texas, gets its water from 
Bitter Creek. Which can probably be ex- 
plained by the fact that some folks drink 
their coffee without sugar. And stop me if 
you’ve heard about the character who 
spooned eight heaping spoonfuls into his 
coffee, then made a wry face when he sipped 
it. 

“Tf you want it sweet, why. don’t you stir 
it?” suggested the’ waitress: 

The character glared at her. “Who wants 
it sweet?” he replied loftily. . 

He might have been from New Mexico, 
this character, but we think that’s putting 
him a bit too far west. 


Here’s an item that will give you an idea as 
to the age of Western inhabitation: Santa Fe 
was established as a Spanish provincial capital 
10 years before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth in 1620. 


There are more geysers in Yellowstone 
National Park than in all the rest of the 


including, of 


together—and 
The inanimate variety of 


world put 
course, Texas. 
geysers, that is. 


Calamity Jane, the renowned frontiers- 
woman, was not called that for nothing, it 
seems. She was married a dozen times, and 
it is said that 11 of her husbands met ill- 
fatedly premature deaths. Anybody still want 
to argue that the female of the species is not 
either more deadly than the male? 


In 1519 Hernando Cortez, the Spanish 
conqueror, got one of his biggest kicks out 
of learning from the Aztecs the secret of pre- 
paring a strange new beverage. Nope, you’re 
wrong—it was neither tequila nor tiswin. 
We call it hot chocolate today. 


Story making the rounds in Oklahoma: A 
little boy came home covered with oil, and 
his mother yelled at him, “Didn’t I tell you 
not to dig holes in the yard?” 


Armstrong County, South Dakota, said te 
be the most sparsely settled county in the 
country contains 15 ranches, which average 
19,175 acres in size. A good place for agora- 
phobia, seems like. - 


Rumors of a phantom pirate ship and a 
lost tribe of savages brought the Lone Wolf into this 
devil's land along the Sabine! 


way to the Sabine River that flaws between Texas 

and Louisiana, the big man on the great sorrel 
Chines horse was in a thoughtful mood. He had learned little of 
Bluffs value in the county seat. Only that Morton Coray of the 
Crown and Iron and Mike Donovan of the Stirrup were 

the biggest ranchers in the wild swampy Sabine country, 

and that one Natchez Dupree was considered the worst 
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CHAPTER I | of Beaumont, seat of Jefferson County, on his 
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Jim Hatfield Braves Crocodile-Infested Jungles 


of the desperadoes who lived in the region. 

In, shirt sleeves and vest, with brush 
jacket and slicker tied with his bedroll 
behind the cantle, there was nothing to 
indicate that the tall man was a Ranger. 
His clothes were rough and worn and 
sluiced with sweat and trail dirt. The 
two Colts he packed did not mark him 
apart in this tough frontier land. Only 
the man himself and the golden stallion 
were outstanding. Ranger Jim Hatfield, 
whom his captain long ago had dubbed 
the “Lone Wolf,” hoped that neither of 
them would be recognized in Copper 
Bluffs and the bayous southward. 

The Sabine with its tropical swamp- 
lands had always fascinated Hatfield. A 
weird.and almost impenetrable wilderness 
territory, it was totally unlike the rest of 
Texas. ` 

South of Copper Bluffs were the Smoky 
Canes and Bayou Lafitte, the Big Thicket 
and then Congo Bog, stretching south- 
ward to Lake Sabine and the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexice. The Bog had once been 
the home of* the Karankahuas_ or 
“Kronks,” a tribe of cannibal Indians. 

According to legend the old-time pirate, 
Jean Lafitte, had frequented the Sabine 
and established a hideout in Congo Bog, 
before he was captured in 1836. A mys- 
terious country, steeped in blood and rich 
in historical lore, much of it yet unex- 
plored. 

Hatfield’s present mission had been 
prompted by a new outbreak of piracy 
on the Gulf of Mexico. Rumors had 
reached Ranger headquarters in Austin 
of a sleek swift “ghost ship,” faster and 
heavier-gunned and manned than any 
other Gulf vessel, which struck and van- 
ished like lichtnins: The-few survivors 
left from these slashing attacks seemed 
to agree that the pirate craft operated and 
disappeared near the mouth of the Sabine 
River. This might indicate that the old 
Congo hideaway of Jean Lafitte was again 
being made use of now by modern buc- 
caneers. 
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APTAIN BILL McDOWELL had dis- 

patched two Rangers to scout the 
coast around the’ mouth of the Sabine, 
and eventually work upriver if they found 
nothing on the coastline. Red Bouchard 
and Fox Edley, comparatively new to the 
organization, but veteran fighting mates 
of Jim Hatfield. The Lone Wolf himself 
was to move downstream from Copper 
Bluffs. Between them they hoped to un- 
cover the pirate stronghold. 

It was dusk when Hatfield saw the mist- 
shrouded lights of the settlement shining 
blurrily on the high plateau above the 
Sabine River. Riding in through the 
squalid low-lying Mexican district, he 
climbed to the bluff on which the main 
part of town was built. 

Drowned in river fog, the drab frame 
and adobe buildings were no more impres- 
sive than those below. But there was more 
activity here. Riders and wagons trav- 
ersed the gloomy streets, and a river boat 
hooted mournfully as it neared the sag- 
ging docks on the eastern bottoms. 

“Sure don’t look like much, Goldy,” 
Hatfield murmured to his mount. “But 
some of the men we want may be holed 
up here for that very reason.” 

Too late for Supper at the hotel, and 
there didn’t seem to be a restaurant avail- 
able. He’d have to make the best of it at 
a free-lunch counter in some saloon. 


But first he located the livery barn and 
left the big sorrel there, with explicit in- 
structions as to his care and feeding. An 
extra silver dollar guaranteed some obedi- 
ence to his orders, and Hatfield’s towering 
size and stern features furthered Goldy’s 
chances of receiving the best the hostler 
could provide, ; 

The Horse’s prospects were better than 
his own, the Ranger decided wryly, as he 
stretched his long legs back toward the 
main street. He moved with easy con- 
trolled assurance and careless grace, a 
man whom other men and women would 
turn to glance after in most any environ- 
ment. Hatfield had that something which 
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marks the thoroughbred, be it animal or 
human. A quality difficult to define, but 
easy to recognize. 

The Captain’s Saloon looked as likely 
as any of the decrepit joints, and Hat- 
field turned in there with a self-effacing 
slouch and his hat tilted low over his fine, 
strong face. The place was well-filled and 
no one appeared to notice Hatfield’s en- 
trance. ` 

He moved into an open space at the bar, 


JIM HATFIELD 


had a quick whisky, and carried a second 
glassful to the lunch table. There he 
spooned out a bowl of chili, selected some 
enchiladas from a platter, and leaned on 
the bar to make a meal of that Mexican 
fare. He was topping it off with his sec- 
ond drink, when a disturbance in mid- 
room brought his green eyes around over 
one wide shoulder. 

A stumpy little man with a peg leg, very 
drunk, was laboring doorward through 
crowded tables. A large, broad individ- 
ual with a dark scarred face thrust out an 
ornamented boot and tripped the cripple 
into a crashing fall. The others around 
the table, all bearing the cold-eyed inso- 


lent stamp of hardeases, laughed: in hearty 
appreciation. 

“That ain’t funny,” Hatfield drawled, 
his green glance clouding to stormy gray. 

“It ain’t smart either,” said a man next 
to him. “That Pegleg Yance is the chief 
cookee of Coray’s Crown spread. Most 
people don’t meddle none with Crown 
hands, but Natchez Dupree probably fig- 
ures he can get away with it.” 

“So that’s Dupree?” murmured Hat- 
field, scanning the sneering, scarred fea- 
tures of the badman. 

“Himself. And with him’s as tank a lot 
of no-goods as you'll find in Jefferson 
County. Perley Bayles, Kronk, Tod Hune 
ter, and the Swamp Eagle. Me, I'd rather 
mix with the crocodiles in Congo Bog.” 

Pegleg Yance was struggling to rise 
from the filthy sawdust, but Natchez Du- 
pree stood over him and grasped his 
wooden leg, lifting it high in the smoky 
air until the smiall cripple rested on the 
back of his neck. Hatfield surged forward 
off the bar with sudden instinctive speed, 
his voice lashing out at Dupree’s burly 
back: 

“Drop him and come around, you half- 
breed scum!” 


S NATCHEZ Dupree let go of the 
peg leg and turned, his companions 
started rising from their chairs. Jim Hat- 
field. drove straight into the bandit and 
smashed him backward across that table, 
scattering men and chairs, bottles and 
glasses, in every direction. Legs driving 
hard, Hatfield stayed on top of Dupree, 
the table collapsing beneath them with a 
splintering crash. As they tumbled apart 
in the wreckage, Dupree clawed at his 
guns, but Hatfield flung onto him again, 
sledging both fists into the dark face, 
clubbing Dupree’s head against the floor. 
They rolled and slid to the wall in a 
thrashing tangle, Dupree stunned and 
hurt but still fighting furiously, until Hat- 
field got a handful of his long, greasy hair 
and hammered the man’s skull ‘against 
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the baseboard with crushing force. Du- 
pree went limp and senseless under the 
Ranger. Then Hatfield was up and turn- 


ing catlike to face the concerted rush of 


the other four outlaws. 

They were all over him before Hatfield 
could pull a gun, clobbering him on the 
wall with fists and elbows, boots and 
knees, tying him up and dragging him 
down under sheer weight of numbers. 
Once in the sawdust, they started working 
on him with methodical brutality, heed- 
less of the few vicious licks Hatfield man- 
aged to land in return. 

The odds were too much, and the Ran- 
ger knew he was in for a terrible beating, 
which might go on until the life was bat- 
tered from his big frame. These fellows 
knew their work, and Hatfield’s conscious- 
ness was already ebbing under the wicked 
punishment of four pairs of arms and legs. 
Pain shot through him in lightning flashes, 
deep and rending, and his efforts to fight 
back were feeble and futile now. 

It looked like the end, and what an 
ending!- Beaten to death on the floor of a 
crummy dive in a desolate half-forgotten 
river port. Against such odds, Hatfield 
realized he should have known enough to 
use his guns, but in his anger over the 
abuse of a cripple he had wanted to feel 
Dupree’s evil face under his knuckles. 
Well, he had knocked Dupree out all 
right, but now he was on the verge of 
oblivion himself. 

The jolting impacts ceased, all at once, 
and the smothering weight of four bodies 
fell away from him. 

A voice seemed to come from a vast 
distance, “Crawl off, you dogs! And if 
you feel like reaching, go right ahead. 
If not, pick up your top skunk there and 
dust out of here. And don’t come back 
until you’re ready to fight the Crown and 
the Stirrup and all of Copper Bluffs!” 

There were vague sounds of movement, 
then_some man must have tried for his 
gun. Dimly Hatfield heard the familiar 
thwack of steel on bone and the thud of a 
falling body. That voice again: 

“Now you got two to drag out. Get 
moving and make it fast, or I’ll open up 


on you. That’s what I’d do anyway if I 
had a grain of sense. Move out—and damn 
quick now!” 

Dragging noises were followed by the 
squeal of batwing door hinges, then an 
excited babble of voices, Hatfield opened 
his bruised, aching eyes with an effort, 
seeing nothing but a steaming reddish 
haze at first. : 

Then the figure of a man swam into 
view, as his vision began to focus. A tall 
tawny panther of a man, standing easily, 
with guns still hanging in his big hands. 
As handsome a man, Hatfield thought ir- 
relevantly, as he had ever seen. Blond 
and clean-looking, with a friendly, charm- 
ing smile, built with grace and power . 
blended into streamlined perfection. Fully 
at ease, casually sure. of himself, he 
sheathed the irons and bent over the Ran- 
ger with earnest solicitousness. 


“Hope you aren’t hurt bad, friend. You 
want a hand up?” 

“TI rest a little longer,” Hatfield mum- 
bled through pulped, swollen lips, wait- 
ing for his head to clear and his strength 
to return. 

“Im Mort Coray. Appreciate your 
cutting in for Pegleg. Sorry the Crown 
wasn’t around earlier to give you a hand.” 

Hatfield set his teeth against the multi- 
ple aches and pains. “Jim Harter. You 
came in good time. I’m all right now.” 


E GOT up carefully, dusting dirty 
sawdust off his clothes.. A man 
brought over a bucket of water and tow- 
els. Hatfield washed his hands thorough- 
ly and swabbed the blood from his face. 
After ducking his dark head, he moved 
his limbs experimentally and explored 
the bruises on thighs and hips, abdomen 
and ribs. 

Somehow he had escaped serious dam- 
age. Fine conditioning, natural resilience, 
fighting instinct and skill had saved him. 
Even so, Mort Coray had arrived just in 
time. : 

They walked to the bar together, a 
mutual liking instantly between them, and 
after a glass of water Hatfield joined — 
Coray in a whisky. The other patrons of 
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the Captain’s Saloon watched the two big 
men with respect and admiration. Nearly 
of a size, Hatfield dark and Coray fair, 
they made a splendid-looking pair of 
young men. 

“Accommodations in Copper Bluffs are 
not too desirable,” Morton Coray said. 
“If you are staying in the vicinity, I wish 
you’d accept the hospitality of the 
Crown.” 

Hatfield considered this briefly, and 
nodded with a painful grimace of a smile. 


“Tm obliged to you—again. Reckon I'll 


want to rest up a couple of days before I 
do much more riding.” 

“That’s fine,” Coray said, with his 
warm, bright smile. “We’ll have a few 
more for the road, if you like.” 

“After that stomping I can use a few,” 
Jim Hatfield told him, and they were as 
close and comfortable together at the bar 
as if they had been friends for a long 
time. One of those rare and inexplicable 
meetings between men. 


CHAPTER II 


The Corays of Crown 


WAKING in a comfortable white bed 

in a clean, airy room, Hatfield won- 
dered for an instant where he was, then 
remembered it was his third morning in 
the Crown ranch house. Most of the sore- 
ness had gone from bruised bones and 
lacerated flesh. It was time to get on with 
his mission. 

It had been pleasant at the Crown. Mort 
Coray and his sister Iris were the perfect 
host and hostess. Yet, in a way, Hatfield 
would be relieved to take his leave, in 
spite of the growing friendship between 
him and Coray. The girl was displaying 
too much interest in the Ranger, and she 
had a great deal of charm and appeal. 


_As usual, Hatfield had neither the time 


nor the inélination to become involved 


with a woman. It was better to move 
along. But first there was that wild hog 


hunt on which he had agreed to accom- 
pany Coray and Donovan and other Sa- 
bine ranchers. 

Washing and shaving, Hatfield reflected 
on what information he had gathered dur- 
ing this visit. Scarcely enough to make 
it worthwhile, had it not been for his need 
of convalescing. 

There had been a series of mysterious 
and murderous raids in the region, of late, 
nearly as savage as those perpetuated by 
the Karankahuas in the past, with severe 
losses of life and cattle. Some of the small 
spreads had been wiped out entirely. 

Hatfield pondered on the possibility of 
the Gulf pirates operating on land as well 
as on water. Between strikes at coastal 
shipping, they might be hitting the scat- 
tered ranches in the Sabine country. If 
so they must be a powerful and well- 
unified organization. 

Hatfield had found most of the Crown 
personnel and the neighboring ranchers 
friendly and agreeable, but in two men 
he had sensed a slight antagonism. Fur- 
long, the Crown foreman, seemed to re- 
sent his presence, perhaps because of Iris 
Coray’s obvious interest in Hatfield. 

Tron Mike Donovan, the owner of the 
Stirrup, was vaguely hostile for no reason 
that Hatfield could fathom, unless it was 
natural dislike and distrust of strangers. 
On a range where cattle are being rustled 
with alarming regularity, any stranger 
is suspect, although Mort Coray’s accep- 
tance of Hatfield had cleared him with 
most of the Sabine stockmen. 

After breakfast this morning, Mort 
Coray and Furlong withdrew to the office, 
and Hatfield was left alone with Iris 
Coray, something he had hoped to avoid 
as far as possible during the remainder 
of his stay. They wandered out onto the 
long high-pillared gallery of the rather 
grandiose Louisiana-plantation style man- 
or house and took chairs in the shade. 

Even with morning brightness on the 
land, and azaleas and camellias flaming 
beneath the post oaks of the spacious 
yard, there was a sunken, depressing qual- 
ity of gloom about this country, it seemed 
to Hatfield. The evil odor of swamps was 
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never far distant, and the whole terrain 
seemed foreign to Texas. 

“Strange to find a mansion like this on 
a ranch,” Hatfield remarked, peng on 
his after breakfast cigar. 

“The Corays started out as cotton 
planters here,” Iris explained. “They 
turned to raising beef only when the de- 
mands of the Louisiana markets made 
that a far more lucrative enterprise.” 

' “The other plantation-type houses 
around here are run-down and falling 
apart, I’ve noticed.” 

“Maybe the Crown has been lucky.” 

“With a man like your brother, you 
ean’t call it luck,” Hatfield protested. 

“You and Mort certainly took to one 
another, didn’t you?” the girl said. “He 
doesn’t really like too many people, 
either.” 

“Seldom liked a man so quickly and 
thoroughly myself,” Hatfield said. “Reck- 
on now I’d better go see to my horse.” 

Iris lifted a restraining hand. “You 
don’t like to be with me, do you, Jim?” 

“Tt’s not that, Iris. I’m not used to girls, 
maybe. Kind of bashful, I guess.” 

“Its not that, either,” she said flatly. 
“You just don’t want to be bothered, I 
think. You want to get on—to whatever 
you're doing and wherever you're going.” 


ATFIELD smiled gravely. “Just 
drifting around, Iris. Not really do- 

ing anything or going anywhere. Just 
wanted to see this bayou country once 
more.” 

“Mort believes that. I might myself. 
But Furlong and Donovan don’t, Jim.” 

“Too bad,” Hatfield drawled, admiring 
the gray ash on his cigar. 

“I didn’t expect to frighten you,” Iris 
said. “Simply, wanted to warn you.” 

“It’s appreciated, Iris,” he told her sin- 
cerely. “Along with some of the finest 
hospitality I ever hope to meet up with.” 
Hatfield rose to his lithe, rangy height, 
green eyes and hawk-face solemn and 
brooding. “Now if you'll kindly excuse 
me—” 

Iris Coray stood up before him, a golden 
girl- with sun-streaked hair framing a 


richly bronzed face and great velvet- 
brown eyes, the features cut with clarity 
and distinction, the nose proud almost to 
haughtiness, the mouth mild and gracious. 

“Go ahead, Jim,” she said softly. “I 
never try to hold anyone against his will.” 

After a long serious moment, Hatfield 
turned from her graceful full-bodied fig- 
ure with an odd reluctance, a sharp sense 
of loss and waste, and strode away toward 
the stable... . 

In the office, Mort Coray and his fore- 
man were engaged in a discussion about 


„their guest. 


“How do you know who he is or what 
he’s doing here, Mort?” demanded Fur- 
long, a lank, rusty-haired man with a 
hatchet-face, cold blue eyes and a harsh, 
uncompromising mouth. 

“I don’t know and I don’t care, Rod,” 
said Coray calmly. “I like him—and Iris 
likes him. That’s enough on the Crown.” 

Furlong went bleaker than ever. “Yeah, 
I’ve noticed Iris likes him.” 

“And that’s why you don’t?” 

“Damn it, Mort, it’s not a question of 
liking or not liking!” Rod Furlong de- 
clared. “The way things are going in this 
country we can’t afford to take any 
chances on anybody. I got a hunch this 
Harter is dangerous.” 

“How can one man hurt us?” inquired 
Coray. “Even as good a man as Jim Har- 
ter? Forget about it, I tell you. He’s my 
guest and my responsibility.” 

“He going on that hog hunt, Mort?” 

“He is. And don’t get any notions about 
spilling him in front of the tusks or acci- 
dentally shooting him in the back. I mean 
that too, Rod. I consider him my friend. 
I will until he proves himself otherwise. 
Anybody who crosses him is crossing me, 
you understand?” 

“All right, Mort,” sighed Furlong, shak- 
ing his rust-colored head. “You’re the 
boss. But old Iron Mike figures he’s tied 
in with them raiders and rustlers.” 

Mort. Coray laughed with light merri- 
ment. “Iron Mike never did not like 
strangers. The older he gets the less he 
likes ’em. And he never liked my being 
too friendly with anyone else but him, 
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for some crochety reason. So you can 
discount that theory, Rod. Let’s go out 
and see that horse of Harter’s now. That 
sorrel’s something.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Furlong dourly, “I ain’t 
got nothing against his horse.” 

That evening Hatfield drifted away 
from the big house toward the gaunt moss- 
hung cypresses of the lowlands, wanting 
to be alone for a space after a day of rid- 
ing and working with Coray and his crew. 
Except for a few twinges the Ranger felt 
as good as new again. 

The hog hunt was scheduled for tomor- 
row. Hatfield looked forward to the ex- 
perience, but begrudged the loss of an- 
other day’s time, now that he was fit for 
the saddle again. He was beginning to 
worry about Red Bouchard and Fox Ed- 
ley down on the coast, or making a per- 
ilous passage’up the Sabine. 

A mistake in judgment in Copper Bluffs 
had cost Hatfield four days, and there 
was no telling what the extent of that 
loss might eventually prove to be. It 
might even mean the lives of Red Bush 
and the Fox. 

And Hatfield had been on the brink of 
yielding to the lure of Iris Coray and 
wasting more precious time. He was dis- 
‘ gusted with, himself. He smiled ironically 

at the a w of what Roaring Bill Mc- 
Dowell would have said about such a 
lapse, had he known of it. 


UCKING under grapevines and trail- 
ers of Spanish moss Hatfield paused, 
and was leaning thoughtfully on a cypress 
trunk when he heard someone approach- 
ing in the thickening dusk. He knew it 
was Iris Coray, even before he caught a 
whiff of her delicate scent and saw the 
flowing grace of her form in the dimness. 
“Don’t be angry, Jim,” she said, com- 
ing up to him. “I had to see yoy alone 
for a minute.” 5 
“Why, that wouldn’t make any man 
angry, Iris,” he said gently. “What is it, 
anyway?” 
“Tomorrow on the hunt, you’ll have to 
be careful. Watch yourself, Jim, and 
watch Rod Furlong and Iron Mike Dono- 
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van. I’m afraid they might try some- 
thing.” 

“You mean t#éy’d like to feed me to 
the hogs?” Hatfield laughed quietly. 

“They’d do anything to get rid of you, 
I guess.” . 

“But why, Iris?” 

“I don’t know exactly,” the girl mur- 
mured. ‘“Rod’s jealous, because of me, 
for one thing, sithough he has no. right to 
be. And Iron Mike sees a deadly enemy 
in every stranger who hits this range, 
especially since he’s been losing so much 
stock.” 

“Well, Pll keep an eye on them, Iris,” 
promised Hatfield. “I doubt if they’ll pull 
anything though, knowing that Mort 
wouldn’t like it. But I'll watch them as 
well as the wild boars.” 

“Its an insanely dangerous business 
anyway, with no sense to it.” 

“Just the kind of sport Texans would 
go for, hey?” Hatfield grinned. ‘ 

Iris smiled up at him. “I suppose so.” 
She swayed closer, her nearness stirring 
his blood, her face lifted in loveliness. 

“We'd better head back, little girl,” he 
said. 

Her golden head shimmered palely as 
she shook it. “I don’t get this at all. Usu- 
ally I have to fight off every man who gets 
within reach. But you—I can’t even get 
close to you, Jim. What are you afraid 
of?” 

“I told you I was bashful.” Hatfield 
took her arm, turning and starting her 
back toward the ranch, guiding her under 
mossy shrouds and looping vines. 

Short of the manor, Iris Coray came to 
a determined halt. “One kiss and TIl go 
peacefully,” she said, taunting and teas- 
ing him with her eyes and lips. 

Against his better judgment Hatfield 
lowered his lips onto hers. It lasted longer 
than he intended, but not as long as the 
girl wished. Then, almost roughly, he 
broke away and hauled her on toward the 
lighted windows of the Crown ranch 
house, more shaken than he would have 
admitted or thought possible. 


The long, lean frame of Rod Furlong 
was waiting at the veranda steps, his an- 
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gular-boned face sullen and menacing. 
He glared from the girl to Hatfield, and 
rage erupted almost visibly in the fore- 
man. 

“You take up a lot of room for a new 
hand, mister!” he said. 
~ ‘Tm a fairly~big man,” 
drawled. 

“Bigger men than you have been cut 
down.” 

“True—but it takes considerable cut- 
ting.” 

Furlong was on the point of+striking, 
when Iris’s cool voice caught and held 
_him. “Don’t forget yourself, Rod. Mr. 

Harter is a guest of the Crown and the 
Corays.” 

Furlong spun and stalked away, mutter- 
ing under his breath. Iris Coray laughed 
with a low musical sound, but Hatfield 
did not share her amusement. 


Hatfield 


CHAPTER III 


Wild Hog Hunt 


ROM the Crown the hunters trailed 

southward through cypress swamps 
and salt grass prairies, scattered with cot- 
tonwoods and scrub oaks, chinquapins and 
loblolly pines, to the rendezvous at the 
edge of Moline Meadows where ranchers 
and cotton farmers and townsmen were 
gathering to join the hunt. The place was 
crowded with horsemen and dogs. 

Iron Mike Donovan was already there 
when the Crown contingent arrived, a 
squat, grossly fat man with a large bald 
head and a big-nosed heavy-jawed face. 
Donovan’s homely features lighted amaz- 
ingly at the sight of Mort Coray, then 
soured immediately as he spotted Hatfield. 

With all hands present, they crossed 
more prairies of saw-bladed salt grass, 
pooled‘in places with stagnant water, and 
moved from open country into the dim 
soggy aisles of bayous where great 
gnarled cypresses and ancient post oaks 
shut out the sunlight. Odorous steam 


threaded the woods, and thick mustang 
vines hung from the branches. 

Hatfield, riding beside Coray, again 
had the sense of something evil and poi- 
sonous about this damp, sunken land. 

Mort Coray pointed ahead into the 
southwest. “Congo Bog, the upper edge 
of it,’ he said. “That’s real swampland 
and plenty of it. Bordered by the Sabine 
on the east and the Neches on the west, 
it stretches ten miles south to Lake Sa- 
bine. No white man has ever gone very 
deep into the Bog and come back to tell 
about it. Full of quicksands and cotton- 
mouths and God knows what else—or 
how many hundreds or thousands of men 
have disappeared in that sinkhole.” 

“Do you believe the story about Lafitte 
having had a hideout in there?” asked 
Hatfield. 

“No,” Coray said. “Nobody but the old- 
time Kronks ever lived in there, and it 
even killed them off finally.” 

“Ever try to go into the Bog, Mort?” 

‘Tve been into the fringes—but not 
far.” 

“How about the Big Thicket?” 

Coray smiled. “That’s inhabited. But 
not healthy, Jim.” 

Before them now the terrain broke up 
into long narrow stretches of stagnant 
green water, separated by wind-riffled 
beds of reeds and dense clumps of clash- 
ing cane. A vile stench of wet-rot and 
decay filled the damp, green-hued air, 
and steam rose from the marshes, foul and 
clammy in the heat. 

The first hogs began to break from their 
reedy hideaways and flee splashing 
through the lagoons, but the hunters dis- 
regarded them and pushed deeper into 
the swamp. This was not purely for sport, > 
Coray had explained to Hatfield. The 
acorn-fattened piney-rooters were taken 
for their lard and pork. 

Mort Coray indicated a large island of 
reeds and canes ahead. “Their final main 
hideout. That’s where we start the fires 
to drive them out. They come hell-roar- 
ing then, and they take a lot of killing, 
Jim.” 


Hatfield observed that there was’ 


Hatfield faced the concerted rush of the other outlaws 


enough dry fuel to start a fire, if the 
ground were scoured long enough to lo- 
cate it, but it seemed doubtful if any great 
blaze could be achieved in this drowned 
land. He watched with interest as the 
men placed their lard pails and rendering 
equipment on firm, dry ground under the 
cottonwoods, and set about gathering the 
driest possible kindling wood. 

From time to time Hatfield felt hostile 
eyes upon him, and each time he turned 
it was to find either Rod Furlong or Iron 
Mike Donovan regarding him with uncon- 
cealed hatred. It was a trifle unsettling, 
since Hatfield was faced with the prospect 
of engaging in a wholly new and exceed- 
ingly dangerous form of sport here. 

He trusted Goldy to avoid the charg- 


ing swine, for the sorrel was a superb cut- 
ting horse, as quick-turning:as he was fast 
and powerful. And the Ranger had well- 
founded faith in his own ability to shoot 
with speed and accuracy from a racing 
horse at a fleeing target. But there’s no 
defense against a bullet in the back, and 
in the confusion and excitement it would 
be easy enough for Furlong or Donovan 
to plant one there. Purely accidental, of 
course. 


LACK smoke mushroomed from the 
main bed of the marsh as fires were 
ignited at several points. Soon the smoke 
was laced with flames from the dry brush 
and reeds. With a great snorting and 
grunting, the hogs began to burst from 
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cover and run -splashing through water 
and sloughing through mud, and guns 
started blasting on all sides of the blazing 
reed bed. 

Shoats and sows came first, sleek with 
lard, but Hatfield had to fire twice to drop 
his first wild hog. The younger boars 
emerged fighting, hooking with their 
wicked tusks. Hatfield was glad he was 
on a mount like Goldy as the sorrel 
wheeled away from one maddened, 
lunging hog, then spun clear of another 
before Jimi could get a shot at the first. 

Mort Coray, handling horse and guns 
like a master, had already downed three 
of the creatures. It sounded like a full- 
scale battle in the swamp as the hogs kept 
coming, and the men went on firing from 
their whirling, plunging ponies. 

Hatfield had to empty his right-hand 
gun before his second victim went down, 
rolling almost beneath Goldy’s dancing 
hoofs. The footing was treacherous, dead 
pigs littered the sodden earth, and Hat- 
field marveled that some of the horses 
hadn’t fallen or been gored by the bolting 
hogs. And he-was still half-expecting the 
clublike impact of a slug in his own back. 

The old boars held out the longest and 
came out the maddest, monstrous fire- 
seared brutes with tough, scarred hides 
and. tremendous shining tusks, roaring 
and snorting in a frenzy of rage and pain. 

“This way, Jim!” yelled Mort Coray, 
pulling his bay off to the right. “They're 
breaking through over here!” 

At a slight pressure of Hatfield’s knee, 
the sorrel was off after the bay to close 
a gap that had opened in the perimeter of 
horsemen. Crashing through thickets of 
agrito and bindweed, they came into an 
open glade ringed with palmettos, and 
saw three great boars charging toward 
them in strung-out single file. 

Coray put his gelding straight at the 
first hog, a mottled red one, and Hatfield 
followed, though unable to do any shoot- 
ing because Mort was directly in his line 
of fire. The red boar fell headlong, squeal- 
ing and rooting the mud as Coray’s Colt 
flared down at him. Mort swerved to in- 
tercept the second black hog, which was 


&, 


‘left. 


veering off to the left.. Horror froze Hat- 
field in the leather then, as he saw Coray’s 
bay skid and slip in the muck right in 
front of the onrushing boar which was 
slithering around broadside! 

Coray’s gun clicked empty, but Hat- 
field’s field of fire was still blocked off by 
the floundering bay. The black boar 
streaked in under the horse’s belly, saber- 
like tusks slashing and ripping and dis- 
emboweling the bay. Rearing and trum- 
peting in agony the horse fell, kicking 
and threshing in the brush. Coray was 
flung clear in a jarring sprawl, showered 
with blood from the gutted bay. 

The black hog wheeled and poised to 
charge back atthe fallen man. The third 
boar, a spotted giant, had halted uncer- 
tainly beyond Coray and the dying horse. 

Driving in on Goldy, Jim Hatfield ham- . 
mered shots from his left-hand gun into 
the black brute as it catapulted at Mort 
Coray, who was still down, dazed and 
helpless. Every slug went home, but the 
boar roared onward, carrying all that lead 
as if it were nothing. Barely ten feet 
from the stunned, serabbling Coray, the 
hog finally pitched into a sliding fall that 
ended with its bloodied tusks almost 
brushing Coray’s body. Then the spotted 
boar was coming in a headlong rush. And 
Hatfield was caught with both guns 
empty! 

Goldy had pulled up when the black 
hog went down. Hatfield sheathed the 
smoking .45 and yanked his hunting knife 
as the spotted beast bore down on Mort 
Coray who was struggling to his knees at 
last. But Coray’s guns had been spent, 
too. 

There was just one long daring chance 
Hatfield threw the sorrel forward 
past Coray and the dead bay, head-on to- 
ward that maddened black-and-white 
monster with the enormous gleaming 
tusks, glimpsing the glimmer of Coray’s 
blond head as they swept by. 


E golden stallion raced in without 

fear or hesitation. At the final split- 
second, Hatfield kneed Goldy slightly to 
the left and leaned far and low from the 
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saddle on the right, knife gripped in his 
big right hand. At close range the froth- 
ing, snorting boar was a hideous sight, 
and a hooked tusk nearly caught Hat- 
field’s arm as he struck at the back of 
the hog’s neck. The blade went in clean 
and deep, and was wrenched violently 
from Hatfield’s grasp, almost tugging him 
along with it. 

The sorrel was already spinning in a 
swift, tight turn when Jim Hatfield 
straightened himself in the sweated leath- 
er. The spotted boar was still hurtling at 
the kneeling Coray, the knife in its neck, 
and for an awful instant Hatfield feared 
he had failed. Coray would die horribly 
under those razor tusks! Then the hog 
was faltering, slowing and breaking down, 
to topple at last within touching distance 
of Mort Coray. 

The relief and reaction were so great 
that Hatfield felt faint and giddy in the 
saddle, as he cantered back toward Coray. 

Stepping down between the two dead 
boars, Hatfield raised Coray to his feet 
and held a canteen to his pale, numb lips. 
They were standing there awed and word- 
less, arms about one another, when the 


other riders galloped up and surrounded. 


them. The scene had been witnessed, and 
there was deep, reverent respect in the 
glances laid upon Jim Hatfield. 

Even Red Furlong appeared to be im- 
pressed. But old Iron Mike Donovan, 
thankful as he was that Mort Coray had 
been saved, continued to eye Hatfield with 
dislike and suspicion and something akin 
to jealousy. : 

The hunt over, Coray threw his gear 


on one of the spare horses and started the _ 


homeward ride with Hatfield, leaving the 
others to render and butcher the dead 
pigs. It had been a good kill. There would 
be lard and pork aplenty in the homes 
of the Sabine. And the near-tragedy had 
brought Hatfield and Coray closer togeth- 
er than ever. 

-“T hope you'll change your mind about 
leaving tomorrow, Jim,” said Mort Coray. 

“Tve got to be drifting along, Mort, as 
much as I hate to leave.” ” 

“Well, any time, you come back this 


way, you’ve got a home on the Crown. 
Welcome to stay as long as you like, Jim.” 

“I sure appreciate that. Pll probably 
ride this way again some time.” 

“Don’t let it wait too long.” 

“Try not to, that’s for certain.” 

Back at the Crown, after Iris heard how 
Hatfield had saved her brother’s life, she 
gazed at the Ranger with such sheer 
adoration that his determination to pull 
out in the morning was redoubled in spite 
of his liking for Mort, and all the protests 
and objections the Corays might raise. 

Hatfield had a job of work to do, and 
he was at least four days behind schedule. 

So morning found him following old 
cattle trails in a southwesterly course to- 
ward Bayou Lafitte and the Big Thicket, 
leaving behind him in the colonnaded 
manor house of Crown a sad-eyed man 
and a weeping girl. 

“Some time, Goldy, we’re going to have 
to light somewhere long enough to fall 
in love with some nice girl,” he told the 
big, easy-gaited sorrel. “When that time 
comes I reckon you'll be out to pasture 
and TIl be riding a desk chair instead of 
this saddle. The way we travel and sky- 
hoot around now, it wouldn’t be fair to 
the girl or us either, Goldy. Texas is a 
mighty big state.” 

He wondered if Bouchard and Edley 
were still on the coast, or if they had 
started working upriver through Sabine 
Pass and past Lake Sabine. He hoped 
they wouldn’t attempt to penetrate Congo 
Bog on their own, even though Red Bou- 
chard was a wizard in the woods and 
brush. 

The country was sparsely wooded with 
salt cedars and cottonwoods, cypress and 
pecan and palmetto, and here and there 
in drier areas Hatfield saw fringes of the 
more familiar catclaw and mesquite. The 
landscape shifted from salt-grass prairies 
to swamps and bayous, past wide marshes 
of canebrake that clashed like swords in 
the breeze. 


N THE distance, Hatfield saw lonely 
ranches and farms and homesteads, 
but he encountered no other riders. Oc- 
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casionally he had the feeling of being 
watched from cover, but even with his 
field-glasses he couldn’t spot any furtive 
observers in the brush. 

Natchez Dupree and his crew would 
like to pick him up in this wilderness, 
without a doubt. It seemed strange that 
those known desperadoes were not sus- 
pected of being involved in the raiding 
and rustling that had broken out in the 
Sabine, but Mort ‘’oray wouldn’t have 
driven them out of Copper Bluffs if he’d 
thought them guilty of the depredations. 

For that matter, the Ranger supposed, 
the Dupree gang wouldn’t have appeared 
openly in town if they had been engaged 
in terrorizing the countryside. Even a 
bold ruffian like Natchez Dupree wouldn’t 
be that rash and brazen. 

Hatfield considered the possibility that 
some of the supposedly honest ranchers 
were responsible for those raids. Iron 
Mike Donovan looked ruthless enough for 
almost anything. If Donovan were guilty, 
that would account for his hatred of 
strangers. He might have been suspicious 
that Hatfield was some kind of lawman. 
There were outlaws with an uncanny 
ability for identifying law officers, through 
any disguise or subterfuge. 

Iron Mike Donovan was certainly a 
prospect, but Hatfield was still inclined 
to believe that the Gulf pirates were in 
some manner implicated in these land 
attacks, too. 

Around mid-day the trail dipped down 
to a ford*in a stream that ran between 
high, wooded banks. Hatfield approached 
this crossing with some apprehension. He 
had seen nothing but drifting cattle all 
morning, yet the sense of being under 
surveillance had. persisted, and now he 
felt the warning tautness of his scalp and 
a chill flicker along his spine. 

Reining up, he contemplated taking a 
roundabout route, but decided against it 
because he had wasted too much time al- 
ready. Bouchard and Edley might be en- 
dangered because of his tardiness. If there 
were other horses nearby, Goldy would 
give him warning. 

The sorrel scented the air without avail, 


and Hatfield put him down the grade 
through the shady cut and into the creek. 
The ford lay across sand and gravel bars, 
with deeper water on either side. 

Halfway across, Hatfield felt the close 
scorching suction of lead as gunshots 
flamed out from the steep; thicketed bank 
ahead. He threw Goldy from the shoals 
to the downstream depths and slipped 
from saddle as they went under, swim- 
ming with the current beneath the sur- 
face. The sorrel emerged on top, swim- 
ming strongly, but the bushwhackers held 
their fire and watched for the Ranger to 
reappear. 

Once more Goldy’s life was spared þe- 
cause every man who saw him wanted to 
own the magnificent stallion. 


CHAPTER IV 
Ambush 


HEN Hatfield finally surfaced, with 

“W lungs and head on the verge of 
bursting, the northern shore was before 
him where the creek bent sharply south- 
ward. Stroking hard, then scrambling on 
hands and knees, he crawled out, drip- 
ping. He rolled over into the shelter of 
a huge log on the shoreline, with bullets 
churning the water and chewing up dirt 
and wood all around him. 

Stretched there, sobbing for breath in 
the lee of that windfall, Hatfield saw 
Goldy clamber ashore a short distance be- 
low and trot into the trees. Jim Hatfield 
was alive, and lucky to be so, but he was 
pinned down tight on the shelving river 
bank, as helpless as a newborn baby. 

There was no other cover within reach 
of the log. Nothing to-do but lie flattened 
out there, with shots chunking into the 
wood or kicking dirt.and pebbles just be- 
yond him, and try to regain his breath, 
slow his heartbeat to normal, and let the 
noonday sun dry his guns and clothing. 
He figured there were four or five rifles 
at work on the south embankment— 
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Natchez Dupree and his bunch, no doubt 
—and they’d be fanning out on either 
flank to bring his position into view and 
cut him to pieces with a murderous cross- 
fire. 

Sixguns weren’t of much use against 
rifles, even if he could have used them, 
and his Winchester was in the saddle- 
boot on the sorrel. Hatfield couldn’t 
reach Goldy any more than he could at- 
tain the deeper shelter of woods and 
boulders in the rising background. He 
couldn’t make a move without getting his 
fool head blown off. He was on the griddle 
for fair, and in a few minutes he’d be ex- 
posed to angling fire from both sides. The 
timber wasn’t long enough to protect him 
against that. 

Leaving his guns out in the sun, Hat- 
field drew his knife and began digging in- 
to the hard-packed gravel and sand be- 
neath him. If he could hack out a shallow 
trench behind the log, it might prolong 
his life for a few minutes, at least. Al- 
ready the enemy shots were slashing in 
from widening arcs, eating ever nearer 
to his prone form and hampering his dig- 
ging. 

Hatfield was somewhat surprised that 
Natchez Dupree had taken this means of 
getting him. Hed rather expected Dupree 
would be looking forward to facing him 
in a fair stand-up fight. But apparently 
he had given the gunman too much credit. 
Should have expected a yellow streak in 
anyone who would maltreat a one-legged 
cripple. 

This whole affair had started badly and 
was getting worse as it went along. Well, 
a premature and unhappy ending was in 
sight now, at any rate. Hatfield supposed 
it was high time his luck ran out. A man 
can survive only so many close calls, re- 
gardless of his skill and courage, and Hat- 
field had more than filled his quota a 
long way back. 

The angled shots were whipping closer, 
flicking his clothes and searing his skin 

«now. Hatfield sheathed the knife and 
picked up his sun-dried Colts. He’d take a 
few cracks at them before they got him, 
even though it was futile. 


The bullets ceased tearing the log and 
earth on either side of him, although the 
guns were still booming. Another rifle 
had started up somewhere beyond the op- 
posite ridge, and the ambushers had 
switched their fire to that direction. Some- 
one had come up to pry the snipers off the 
Ranger’s neck! Maybe Bouchard and Ed- 
ley, though he doubted that they could 
have progressed this far north from the 
mouth of the Sabine. Whoever it might be 
was more than welcome. 

Waiting a few minutes more, Hatfield 
gathered himself and sprang up into a 
crouching, weaving run inland, reaching 
the timbered slope with only one rifle 
searching his way and spraying him with 
sand and stone splinters. Well in cover 
he whistled shrilly, and Goldy soon came. 
picking his way daintily through the 
brush and boulders. 

Hauling his carbine from the boot, Hat- 
field left Goldy in shelter and sought a 
vantage point, from which he started lay- 
ing his fire upon the scattered riflemen on 
the wooded southern heights. 

It was all over by the time Hatfield had 
emptied his Winchester. There was no re- 
turn fire. The bushwhackers were on the 
run, pursued by the shots of that unknown 
sharpshooter who must have winged one 
or two of them to cause such a precipi- 
tous retreat. 


FTER the gunfire died away, Hatfield 

mounted the sorrel and rode up the 
river bank to the ford. He crossed quick- 
ly. In the shaded defile on the other side 
a strange buckskin-clad rider sat waiting 
on a gotch-eared dun pony. A little old 
man, gray of hair and mustache, with eyes 
of intense black under shaggy gray 
brows, chewing his tobacco and watching 
Hatfield with impassive calm. 

“I sure want to thank you,” Hatfield 
said. 

“No need to, son. Purely a pleasure on 
my part. Never did like drygulchers, 
them buzzards in particular.” 

“Natchez Dupree’s bunch?” 

“You win the seegar, son. It was them 
all right. Reckon I creased a couple of 
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em, but my poor old eyes are sure failing 
bad. Should’ve put two or three of ’em 
down for keeps. Time was when I 
would’ve had all five of ’em laid away. But 
the years take their toll, son. Old Bark 
Otis ain’t the man he used to be, not what- 
ever.” 

“Still plenty of man for my money,” 
Hatfield said, smiling and reaching out to 
shake hands. “I’m Jim Harter, and I’m 
much obliged. They had me nailed down 
tight over there.” 

Bark Otis shook hands gravely. “Riding 
south, son? Might as well trek along with 
me. Got a little old shack down in the 
Thicket. Stay the night, if you want. Don’t 
get much company, not of the kind I’d ask 
in.” 

“Maybe you're taking a long chance on 
me.” 

Bark Otis snorted softly and spat. “My 
eyes ain’t that far gone, I can’t size up a 
man—and a horse. You'll do to ride the 
river with, son.” 

They took the southward trail together, 
riding in long, easy silences, or talking 
when the mood was on the veteran brush- 
popper. 

“More rustlin’ last night, I hear,” Bark 
Otis offered once. “Understand old Iron 
Mike Donovan lost quite a herd.” 

“You figure Dupree and his boys in on 
that?” 

“T do. But nobody else seems to, for 
-some unholy reason. Course they’re in on 
it. But there’s somebody a sight bigger 
and smarter behind ’em.? . 

“Where do they run all that stolen 
stock?” 

“Folks think it goes into the Big Thick- 
et, but it don’t. The tracks head in there, 
sure, but the cattle ain’t held there. 
They’re drove farther south, son, but I 
couldn’t say where.” 

“You ever been into Congo Bog, Bark?” 
inquired Hatfield. 

“Sure, I been in. I been hoorawing them 
swamps: and jungles all my born days, 
boy.” 


“You think it’s true that Jean Lafitte, © 


the old pirate, had a place in the Bog?” 
“Gospel true, son,” said Bark Otis, sur- 


. 
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prisingly. “I know ’cause I saw it. And 
speaking of pirates, there’s some funny 
stories going around lately. About some 
crazy sailorman down on the coast who 
claims to be a grandson of Jean Lafitte. 
Even calls himself Jean Lafitte the Third. 
Crazier’n a horned hootowl, I reckon.” 

Hatfield accepted this in silence, think- 
ing, maybe not so crazy, at that. Maybe 
this Jean Lafitte, Third, whoever he really 
may be, is the pirate leader who’s preying 
on Gulf vessels. And perhaps they’re us- 
ing the old pirate hideout in Congo Bog 
once more. Couldn’t get their boat up 
there, of course, but they could anchor 
in Lake Sabine or even higher upstream, 
while the men themselves hid out in the 
Bog. 

“Tell you something else about the Con- 
go, son,” Bark Otis went on. “You’ve 
heard of them Kronk Injuns that used to 
live in the Bog? Well, there’s still some 
of ’em left in there! People think the tribe 
died out, but I know different. I ain’t 
saying they’re still*cannibals, but I know 
they’re still living in there. And it*could 
be them that’s raiding the Sabine ranches. 
The real bloody, burning-out raids, I 
mean.” 

“Could be, I reckon,” agreed Hatfield, 
wondering how much of the old-timer’s 
talk he could gredit. Perhaps it was all 
nonsense, but he estimated there was some 
truth in it. “Bark,” he asked suddenly, 
“would you take me into the Bog?” 

“Tt ain’t safe, son.” 

“PI risk it, Bark.” 


ARK OTIS insisted, “It ain’t worth it. 
Nothing in there but Injuns and 
crocodiles and ‘gators and snakes and 
quicksand, all of ’em spelling sudden 
death.” ~~ = 
Hatfield sighed wistfully. “Always 
wanted to see what it was like in Congo 
Bog. = 
“Like to accommodate you, son. But to 
tell. the truth, I’m getting a mite too old to 
traipse in there myself. The only safe” 
trails—if you can call any of ’em safe— 
are hard to find out and foller. And my 
memory for things ain’t what it was once.”. 
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The Big Thicket, as Hatfield knew, was 
dense forest and jungle rather than swamp 
and marshland. He had been in the Thick- 
et once, when he’d been on the track of 
Juan Cartinas and his band of smugglers. 
Pines and hardwoods of every species 
grew there in vast profusion, laced with 
vines and creepers, undergrown with col- 
orful shrubs, rare ferns, and all varieties 
of orchids. Streams, ponds and potholes 
were rimmed with iris and wild flags, hya- 
cinths, lilies and massed palmettos. 

A wilderness of weird, lush, overripe 
beauty, lying in deep perpetual shadow. A 
refuge for trappers and hunters and fugi- 
tives from justice. A land of ancient fan- 
tastic legends, where men vanished as 
they did in Congo Bog. 

Bark Otis’s home—a log cabin and lean- 
to shed—was hidden in a tangled thicket, 
with a spring bubbling nearby. They 
reached it in late afternoon, unsaddling 
and caring for their horses, stabling them 
in the shed where the old man had grain 
and oats. The interior of the cabin was 
-surprisingly neat and clean. 

After washing up, Bark Otis set about 
preparing supper from his plentiful provi- 
sions, and Jim Hatfield settled down in 
thoughtful comfort. Maybe the fortunes 
of this mission were changing for the bet- 
ter. Bark Otis was like a human key to 
Congo Bog and Jean Lafitte’s old sanctu- 
ary. Somehow Hatfield had to. prevail 
upon the veteran woodsman to guide him 
into the Bog. 

But the old man remained obdurate 
throughout the good meal, the dishwash- 
ing, and the long lazy evening. 

“Son,” he said, “you claim I saved your 
life today. If so, it’d be plumb damn fool- 
ish to take you in there and get you killed 
tomorrow.” 


CHAPTER V 


Captives of the Congo 


N THE Gulf coast at the mouth of the 
Sabine River, Red Bouchard and 


Fox Edley had seen no sign of the pirates, 
learned nothing of their operations beyond 
the old rumor that the Ghost Ship did 
cruise up the Sabine. And the new one 
that a man who called himself Jean Lafitte 
III, and claimed tobe a direct descendant 
of the old buccaneer, was in command of 
this new corsair crew. 

“Reckon we better push along up- 
stream, Fox,” said Red Bouchard, strok- 
ing the fiery beard that he now wore short 
and cleanly trimmed. “If we loll around 
down here much longer that Hatfield will 
have the whole bunch wrapped up to drop 
in our laps and‘ give us the horse laugh.” 

“I been ready to move for days,” 
drawled the lean, wiry, bowlegged Fox 
Edley, a malicious grin on his sharp fea- 
tures. “But being a Ranger has slowed 
you down considerable, Red. Instead of 
acting, you try to think things out, and 
that don’t come natural to a jughead like 
you.” 

“One of us has to use some brains, and 
you sure can’t,” Bouchard told him caus- 
tically. “In the Rangers you got to be 
eareful and thorough. You can’t just grab 
your guns and go in blind and bull- 
headed, the way you half-baked gunnies 
are used to doing.” 

Fox Edley laughed. “You was a hermit 
too long, Red Bush. The ways of the 
civilized world are beyond you.” 

Bouchard snorted. “You was a bandit 
too long, Fox, to be worth a single solitary 
damn on this side of the law.” 

“Now you’re getting unkind and per- 
sonal,” protested Edley. “And I ain’t even 
mentioned that beard of yours all week.” 

“What could you do except to praise 
it?” 

“T can think of a few things,” Edley said 
drily. 3 
Camp broken and their gear aboard, 
they started riding up the river toward 
Sabine Pass, their backs turned on the 
sandy dunes and the vast blue expanse of 
the Gulf of Mexico. The stream here was 
navigable for craft of considerable ton- 
nage, and Bouchard wondered how far 
upstream it would be that way. In La- 
fitte’s day the privateers had cruised way 
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up into Congo Bog, according to the story, 
but there was lẹss water now than there 
had been a half-century ago. 

In Sabine Pass they came upon the re- 
cent traces of large herds of cattle, and 
Bouchard mused aloud, “What they driv- 
ing all them critters way down here for? 
They wasn’t shipping ’em out from the 
coast.” 

“Probably brought ’em down for a 
bath,” drawled Edley, drawing a look of 
contempt from Bouchard’s bright blue 
eyes. 

Side canyons opened off in either wall 
of the Pass, and into these the tracks de- 
bouched here and there. : 

“Looks like rustling to me,” Bouchard 
declared. “They run ’em off from the 
upper Sabine ranches, and hide ’em out 
in these back pockets and valleys. Maybe 
we ought to investigate, Fox.” 

“We ain’t after rustlers—we’re hunting 
for pirates,” Edley reminded him. “A 
Ranger’s supposed to follow instructions.” 

“Could be a hook-up between the rus- 
tling and pirating.” 

Edley laughed scoffingly. “Whoever 
heard of pirates running cattle?” 

“Whoever heard of pirates in this day 
and age anyway?” growled Red Bouchard. 

They left the Pass and skirted Lake 
Sabine, a long widened and deepened part 
of the river with an irregular wooded 
shoreline. Scanning the sweep of water 
with its innumerable coves and bays, Bou- 
chard murmured: 

“They could moor their ship here and 
nobody’d ever find‘it.” 

“We could swim around the lake and 
look for it,” Fox Edley suggested, with 
mock gravity. 

“Go ahead,” Bouchard said scornfully. 
“You ain’t no help on dry land, and that’s 
a fact.” 

“T would, only I can’t bear to leave you, 
Red,” said Edley. “And besides, I had 
my monthly bath down on the coast.” 

“You’re so funny I could bust out cry- 
ing,” Bouchard muttered in disgust. “I 
don’t wonder that Hatfield likes to travel 
alone.” 

“Why, Red Bush!” exclaimed Edley. 


“You know you’d be lost without this old 
Fox.” 

“Yeah, I probably would,’ Bouchard 
grumbled. “Since I quit being a hermit 
I’ve lost what little sense I did have.” 


ORTH of the lake, the Sabine ran on 
the east and the tropical swamp- 
lands of Congo Bog loomed dark and eerie 
in the west. They followed the trail up 
the river, knowing better than to attempt 
an invasion of the Bog at this stage of the 
game. Their primary objective at this 
point was to reach Jim Hatfield, and they 
might accomplish this before nightfall, if 
nothing unforseen arose. By their rather 
sketchy prearranged time-table, the Lone . 
Wolf should be well on his way down- 
stream by now. 

“That Hatfield is some hombre,” Fox 
Edley said seriously, as they discussed the 
potential meeting. 

“They broke the mold after they ‘ade 
him,” Red Bouchard agreed. “I’ve seen 
em in all the trail towns—Abilene, New- 
ton, Ellsworth, Wichita, Hays, and Dodge. 
I’ve seen ’em from the Pecos to the Platte. 
And I never saw the equal of Jim Hatfield. 
I never expect to.” 

It was a strange exotic landscape that 
they traversed now, with the rank stench 
of the Bog always in their nostrils, the 
scent of swamp flowers mixed with the 
putrescent smell of bayou mud. Cypress 
swamps stretched on either hand, bind- 
weed and woodbine and Virginia creeper 
smothering the post oaks and matting the 
earth. Huisache flared golden in the 
thickets, and buffalo clover rippled on - 
windswept ridges. 

Crescent-shaped lakes simmered green- 
ly, hyacinth-massed ox-bows left from old 
overflows of the river. Now and then they 
saw ridged shell-beaches, remnants from 
ancient times when the ocean covered this 
area, known locally as chenieres. 

“Don’t look much like Texas to me,” 
grumbled Red Bouchard, spitting tobacco 
juice into a clump of agrito. 

“It ain't,’ Fox Edley said, munching 
his own chew. “It’s a nightmare, Red. I 
can believe in them pirates when I see 
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country like his.” 

Bouchard glanced at the Sabine on his 
right. “It ain’t deep enough here for a 
boat of any size, Fox. I got an idea they 


anchor down in one of them coves in Lake 


Sabine.” 

“Seems likely,” admitted Edley. “The 
schooner’d be safe enough tucked away 
there. Except for that cattle sign we 
haven’t seen a whisper of life along this 
trail.” 

“And when we do, it most likely won’t 


‘A TALL TEXAS TALE 


them were suddenly bristling with rifle 
barrels. 

Edley and Bouchard, checking an ini- 
tial impulse to draw and fight it out, ex- 
changed bitter glances and shrugged. No 
sense in committing suicide. Laying reins 
on saddle-horns, they elevated their hands 
in accordance with the harsh command. 

“Were a big success, Red,” said Edley. 
“Jim’ll be right proud of us.” 

“Yeah, I’m going to resign and go back 
to living alone in the hills where I belong, 


BIG BUG 


wind for him. 


T wae) Peo she GOODNIGHT could not sit still any longer. The visitor 

from California had a large mouth which he flapped constantly, 
as he told how everything in the Golden State was bigger and better 
and wider and higher than anything to be found anywhere else in 
the world. Charlie made a couple of brave attempts to get in some 
licks for his beloved Texas, but the Californian just had too much 


So Charlie finally rose from the front stoop of the bunkhouse and 
strolled irritably away into the night. As he moved across the smooth, hard-packed 
surface of the yard he stumbled over an object which he soon discovered to be a 
big snapping turtle, and an idea suddenly occurred to him. 

Picking up the turtle with care, he carried him quietly in the back door of the 
bunkhouse and deposited him between the blankets of the Californian’s bed. Then 
he went out through the back door and returned by a roundabout route to the front 
stoop, where it was shortly decided that the time had come to hit the hay. 

When the visitor from California shucked off his boots and rolled between 
his blankets, he immediately let out a loud beller and leaped from the bed with 
the snapping turtle firmly attached to one of his toes. 

“What the—!” he yelped. “What’n’ell’s that!” 

Charlie Goodnight looked up from where he sat on the edge of his bunk calmly 
rolling a cigarette. “That, my friend, is just a little old Texas bed-bug. You got 


any bigger in California?” 


f 


make us happy,” Bouchard remarked 
gloomily. “There’s something about this 
stinkin’ mucky country that gets me down 
real low.” 

“So long as you keep them red whiskers 
out of the mire yov’re all right,” Fox Ed- 
ley chortled. “When that beard starts 
dragging we'll both cash in our chips.” 

Red Bouchard couldn’t have been more 
prophetic than in his last statement. They 
were in a potholed basin, floored with 
pond lilies and surrounded by moss-veiled 
cypresses and heavy-fronded palmettos 
when the challenge came, and brought 
them reining up short. The woods around 


muttered Bouchard. 


“It maybe won’t be necessary,” Edley 
said drily. “These jaspers might have dif- 
ferent ideas for our immediate futures—if 
any.” 

The ring of riflemen was closing in now, 
and the two Rangers saw at once that they 
had overtaken the pirates, even though it 
wasn’t to their own advantage. Some of 
the men wore turbans and carried cut- 
lasses, along with the pistols and rifles. 
The leader, a thin, vulture-faced man with 
madness shining in his squinted eyes, ac- 
tually had.large golden rings suspended 
from his prominent ears. 


` 


Fox,” 
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“Disarm them,” he ordered, with a 
shark-tooth grimace. 

Bouchard and Edley sat still with an 
effort, while their gunbelts were stripped 
off and their rifles yanked from the scab- 
bards. 

“I am Jean Lafitte the Third,” said the 
chief, with dignity and grandeur. 

“Howdy,” murmured Fox Edley. “Me 
and Jim Bowie met your grandpappy once 
down in Galvez-Town.” 

“What’s that?” barked the leader. “Get 


down and come here!” 


IHEY swung down and stood before 

him, their horses held by some of the 
others. Like themselves, Lafitte was not 
a large man, but he had an air of immense 
authority and dominance. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“Nobody much,” Bouchard said. 
a couple of riders.” 

“What are you doing in this country?” 

“Just riding through.” 

“You lie!” Jean Lafitte III declared. 
“You are Texas Rangers.” 

Edley laughed. “You think they’d hire 
anybody as dumb as us?” 

“A funny fellow,” Lafitte said. “We’ll 
see how much you laugh under torture in 
the Bog. How many funny answers you 
give when the pain is screaming through 
your body. When you are begging us to 
kill you.” 

“What do you want of us?” Bouchard 
asked. 

“A little amusement, if nothing else. It 
gets dull in the swamp.” 

“We ain’t bothering anybody,” 
chard protested. 

Jean Lafitte laughed, with full ex- 
posure of his pointed fangs. “You chose 
a. bad road to ride, my friend. The last 
two we caught we fed to the alligators 
and crocodiles. A leg, an arm at a time.” 

“You wouldn’t do that to an old friend 
of your granddaddy’s?” drawled Fox 
Edley. + 

Jean Lafitte III lashed out Siden 
and struck Edley across the nose and 
mouth, the blood spurting at once. Edley 
leaped at him, swinging savagely, but La- 


“Just 


Bou- 


fitte dodged away and a burly pirate 
landed on Fox’s back, clamping his arms 
behind him. Lafitte stepped forward then 
and slugged at Edley’s face with deliber- 
ate brutal force. 

That was too much for Red Bouchard. 
He hurled himself at the corsair captain, 
but a gun-barrel sliced across his fiery 
head and knocked him to his knees. Bou- 
chard was sagging there, -half-senseless, 
when another man grasped his beard, 
jerked his head far back, and slashed a 
steel barrel into his unprotected face. 
Bouchard went down in a gush of crimson. 

Lafitte had beaten the helpless Edley 
almost“ unconscious by this time. Signal- 
ing Edley’s captor to release his arms, 
Lafitte measured the tottering figure and 
struck with unleashed ferocity at the 
ruined face. Fox Edley fell backward, 
rolled over, and was still in the ferns. 

Jean Lafitte III, smiling with satisfac- 
tion, called in the horse holders with their 
mounts, and said, “Tie them in the saddle 
and put a rope on their necks, Chopper. 
We'll be getting along into Congo Bog.” 

“You think they’re lawmen, Captain?” 
asked Chopper, -the brawny pirate who 
had pinioned Edley’s arms. ; 

“I don’t know,” Lafitte said. “They 
could be. We can’t afford to run any risks. 
Lawmen or not, we'll have some. sport 
with them in the Bog. It'll help pass the ° 
time until we sail again.” 


“CHAPTER VI 


A Noose and a Limb 


ATING breakfast in Bark Otis’s cab- 
in, Jim»Hatfield was still unable to 
persuade the old man te lead him into 
Congo Bog. It was irksome, but Hatfield 
couldn’t be too demanding, after Otis had 
saved his life and offered him the hospi- 
tality of his rude but comfortable wilder- 
ness home. 
“If you don’ t find what you’re looking 
for,” said Otis, “ mosey back this way one 
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of these days, gad maybe ril make one 
more trip into the Bog for you.” 

“What do you think I’m looking for, 
Bark?” inquired Hatfield. 

“Why, nothing, except a passage into 
Congo Bog,” said Bark Otis, with bland 
innocence. 

Liking and trusting this old fellow, Hat- 
field decided to risk his hole card. 

“Would it help any if you knew I was a 
Ranger?” 

A slow smile spread under the gray 
mustache. “Maybe I’ve knowed that right 
along, son. Been around a long while, and 
I ain’t spent all my time in the Thicket 
and Bog. Heard tell of a big Ranger they 
called the Lone Wolf, riding a big yeller 
sorrel hoss.” 

“You think anybody else in the Sabine 
has spotted me?” 

“Could be why Natchez and his boys 
was kind of anxious to put you under,” 
Bark Otis said. 

“Could be why Iron Mike Donovan’s 
so hostile, too?” 

“Possible, son,” granted the old-timer. 
“Though Mike claims to be losing more 
steers than anybody else.” 

“They cover up that way lots of times,” 
Jim Hatfield said. 

“Sure they do. I ain’t arguing a case 
for Iron Mike. He’s ornery enough to do 
‘most anything, but I always figured him 
fairly honest.” 

“Well, Bark, if you won’t take me into 
the Bog, I’ve got to be on my way alone,” 
Hatfield said. “I want you to know, I'm 
grateful for everything.” š 

“Nothing at all,” said Bark Otis. “You 
go ahead, son. And if you can’t cut the 
mustard by yourself, come on baek here 
and see me. I ought to be good for one 
more sashay into them swamps.” 

“Fair enough, Bark,” said Hatfield, re- 
testing his double cinches and lashed gear, 
and stepping easily into the saddle on the 
high sorrel. 

“Watch out they don’t try to take you 
for a rustler, son,’ Bark Otis said, grin- 
ning. 

“That’s all {need, Bark,” said-Hatfield. 

Saluting, he swung away on the splen- 


w 


did golden stallion, with Bark Otis looking 
after him in admirstion: 

To skirt the Big Thicket and pass the 
southern end of Bayou Lafitte, Hatfield 
headed south toward the steaming waste- 
lands of Congo Bog. He hadn’t gone too 
far when he came upon the marks of a 
recent cattle drive, pointing into the 
Thicket, and he picked up the trail out 
of curiosity. As Otis had intimated, the 
tracks penetrated the Thicket only shal- 
lowly before slanting off eastward toward 
the Sabine. 

The flapping of buzzards about a pecan 
grove pulled Hatfield in that direction. 
Coming in under the trees he saw that. 
the object of the carrion birds’ interest 
was a dead cow in the brambles. The vul- 
tures took wing at his approach, and Hat- 
field stepped down and dropped Goldy’s 
reins to inspect the carcass. It bore Iron 
Mike Donovan’s Stirrup brand, he ob- 
served at once, and had been shot and 
left there, probably because it was sick 
and lagging. 

A premonition of danger brought Hat- 
field up and around—too late—and then 
he knew precisely why the cow had been 
killed and abandoned in that lonely spot. 
For moving in on him from the near 
woods was Iron Mike Donovan himself, 
with a half-dozen riders at his back, and 
all of them with guns in their hands. 

It would be foolish to reach for his 
Colts, Hatfield realized. He might get one 
or two of them, but he’d be dying when 
he did it. 


HE trap had been sprung and he had 

been caught, and he felt certain now 
that Donovan was the outlaw. who had 
been ravishing. the river country. Even 
Hatfield’s hidden Ranger badge wouldn’t 
save him in this case. In fact, it would 
only hasten his death and the disappear- 
ance of his body. 

“So it’s as I suspected from the start,” 
said Iron Mike Donovan, squat and ugly 
in the saddle, his beaked nose and-mas- 
sive jaws jutting. “You are one of ’em— 
maybe the big mogul of ’em: After we 


string you up, mister, the rustling will 
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probably stop.” 

“You’re crazy, man,” Hatfield said. 
“This critter’s been dead over twenty-four 
hours.” 

“So what? So you ’re checking the trail, 
to see how many your boys lost on the 
Way.” 

“That’s likely!” Hatfield said. “You 
don’t even believe that yourself, Dono- 
van.” 

“No matter—and no argument. Drop 
your guns, Harter—or whatever your 
name is.” 

“This is murder!” 

Iron Mike Donovan laughed. 
it justice on the range.” 

“Mort Coray won't call it that,” Hat- 
field said. 

“We caught you red-handed. Even Mort 
can’t argue that off. Drop your belt.” 

Hatfield shook his high dark head. 
“Come and get it, if you want it.” 

“Pda shoot you down like a mad dog,” 
Iron Mike Donovan said, “except that I 
want to see you kicking at the end of a 
rope.—Go get his guns, some of you men. 
And watch out he don’t pull on you.” 

Three horsemen dismounted and moved 
warily toward Hatfield from different di- 
rections, keeping out of line of the other 
riders, snarling at the Ranger to get his 
hands up.’ Hatfield shook his head again. 

There were seven of them with drawn 
guns, yet they weren’t sure of themselves. 
Donovan’s insistence on hanging Hatfield 
gave Jim a certain advantage. As a last 
resort he would flash his Ranger star, 
even though it got’ him nothing but a 
quick bullet in the brain. 

“Don’t shoot him, boys!’? Donovan 
called. “I told you I want him dangling 
with a noose on his neck. He deserves to 
die slow.” 

A big buck-toothed man Hatfield heard 
called Magoon approached from the front, 
saying, “Unbuckle your belt, feller. You 
don’t want to get all beat up before you 
swing.” 

“You do it,” invited Hatfield, standing 
calm and indolent, big hands hanging idly 
at his sides. But his eyes had turned from 
sunny green to ice-cold gray. 


“We call 


Magoon stepped in and Hatfield struck 
him lightning-fast in the mouth, feeling 
some of those protruding teeth give as 
pain knifed through his knuckles. Magoon 
landed flat on his back in the weeds, blood 
gushing from his broken-toothed mouth. 

A man Donovan called Whipple jumped 
at him from the side, but Hatfield pivoted 
smoothly and belted him left and right, 
driving him fifteen feet back against a ` 
pecan bole.: From it he bounced and 
flopped full length on his face in a dusty 
fern bed. 

The third Stirrup rider, Sammond, 
came in from the rear. Hatfield whirled 
to meet him. But Sammond’s gun-barrel 
was already swishing down on the Rang- 
er’s black-hatted skull, bowing his dark 
head, bending his knees, and dropping 
him on all fours. 

By the time Hatfield’s brain cleared he 
had been unarmed and was being sup- 
ported between two men under a tree, a 
rawhide riata knotted under his chin. The 
lariat, thrown up over a stout limb, was 
held by the stil! bleeding and cursing 
Magoon and Whipple. It was to be the 
worst kind of hanging, death by slow 
strangulation, his wrists bound behind his 
back. 

“You’re making an awful mistake 
here,” Hatfield told Donovan. 

The rancher was watching the spectacle 
from horseback, a complacent smile on 
his ugly heavy-boned features, hat pushed 
back on his large bald head. 

“You made the mistakes, mister,” said 
Iron Mike Donovan. “You ready to: talk 
now?—All right, boys, give him a taste 
of it.” 


AGOON and Whipple hauled on the 

rope until Hatfield’s boots were a 

foot off the ground, the noose cutting into 

his throat, choking off air and blood. 

When they let him down, Hatfield stum- 

bled to his knees, face purpled and head 

bursting, lungs pumping fire. He got up 

awkwardly, and panted: 

“You know I’m no rustler, Donovan! 
Maybe you know I’m a—” 

“Hoist him again, boys!” broke in Iron 
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Mike, and ania: more the rawhide tight- 
ened wickedly on Hatfield’s neck as he 
was lifted off the earth. “Snub it and let 
him swing,” Iron Mike ordered callously. 

Hatfield’s vision was blurred and fail- 
ing, eyes bulging from his congested face 
when he glimpsed more riders lining into 
the pecan grove, with Morton Coray rac- 
ing at the point of the column. Once,more 
he was lowered abruptly, tumbling with 
his:face in the bindweed this time. 

From a long way off Coray’s voice 
sounded furiously, “What the hell’s going 
on here? Cut him loose, you fools, before 
I start blasting! What do you think you’re 
doing, Mike? Have you lost your mind 
entirely, man?” 

“He’s a rustler, like I told you, Mort,” 
said Donovan, but his tone suddenly 
lacked authority and conviction. “We 
caught him over that dead cow, and it 
wears the Stirrup iron.’ 

“That doesn’t mean a damn thing and 
you know it!” Coray said. “Any passing 
rider will stop and look at a dead beef. By 
‘God, Mike, if you’d hung that man, I’d 
hunt you down and kill you and every last 
one of your outfit!” 

Jim Hatfield, hands freed and the noose 
removed from his throat, climbed slowly 
to his feet and buckled on the gunbelt that 
Sammond handed back to him without a 
word. Mort Coray swung down and stood 
anxiously before him. 

“You all right, Jim? If they’ve hurt you 
they'll answer to me for it, the stupid, 
blundering idiots!” 

“T’m—all right—Mort,” said Hatfield, 
still laboring for breath, and rubbing gen- 
tly at his neck. 

“If you want to smash any of ’em, go 
right ahead, Jim,” said Coray grimly. “PI 
keep the pack off while you work on 
them.’ 

“Dion’t go too far, Mort,” 
Mike Donovan. á 

“You’re the one that went too far, 
Mike,” said Coray, in a cold, seething fury. 
“You ever cross me again and it’ll be the 
last time. PIH wipe you out and pull the 
Stirrup down over your dead bodies! Take 
your men and get out now! I’m sick of 


warned Iron 


looking at you. Go on, get moving!” 


Iron Mike didn’t like it, but he took it. 


He was too old, too far over the hill, to 
stand up against a young fighting man 
like Mort Coray. He had always wor- 
shiped Mort, for another thing, and still 


. did, in spite of this public dressing down 


in front of his own and the Crown riders. 

Motioning his men into the saddle, Iron 
Mike Donovan wheeled his mount and 
led them away out of the trees. 

Coray turned back to Hatfield. “I’m 
mighty ‘sorry this had to happen, Jim. 
Mike’s getting too old and miserable to 
think straight, I guess. He lost a big 
bunch of cattle again the other night, and, 
it’s driving him crazy, it looks like.” 

“It’s all right, Mort,” said Hatfield. “No 
real harm done—except to my pride and 
dignity. And you're still one up on me 
in this life-saving business.” 

Coray smiled and relaxed a bit. “I’m 
just thankful we got here in time, Jim. 
Old Mike’ll be glad, too, when he simmers 
down and realizes what he almost did 
here.” / 
© “A lot of people in the Sabine seem to 
want me dead,” Hatfield said, with a rue- 
ful grin. “Yesterday Natchez Dupree and 
his boys jumped me. I was in a bad spot 
until Bark Otis came along and chased 
them off with some fast and fancy shoot- 
ing.” 

“Good old Bark Otis,” said Coray. “A 
great old brushpopper.” 


“Don’t you think Natchez’s crew is in 


with the rustlers?” 

“I suppose they are, Jim. I’ve been hold- 
ing off waiting for them to lead us to the 
big ones, but I reckon it’s time to go after 
Natchez and his boys now. We lost a few 
head the other night, too. Not as many as 
Mike lost, but enough to hurt— You want 
to help us look for them?” 

“No, Mort, Fd better be drifting along 
my own way.” 


“You want company, Jim?” asked 
Coray. 
ATFIELD smiled wryly. “No, 


thanks, Mort. It’s about time I 
started taking care of myself in this coun- 


- 
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try. All I’ve done so fas is get in one tight 
after another, and wait for somebody like 
you or Bark to get me out of it— Almost 
got old Bark to guide me into Congo Bog, 
but couldn’t quite convince him.” 

“You don’t want to go into that sink- 
hole of a swamp, Jim,” protested Coray. 
“Nothing in there but trouble and death.” 

“That’s what Bark told me. But I’ve al- 
ways been curious about the Bog— Well, 
Mort, I won’t hold you up any longer.” 

“Don’t try the Bog by yourself, Jim,” 
cautioned Coray. 

Hatfield laughed. “Don’t worry, Mort. 
Pm not that curious. Be seeing you, 
Mort.” 

They shook hands and Coray said, 
“Don’t forget you’ve always got a home 
waiting for you on the Crown, Jim.” 

“PI remember. And always be grate- 
ful, Mort.” 

They parted, and Jim Hatfield went on 
to scout the fringes of Congo Bog for the 
remainder of the day, but finding nothing 
of much interest or worth. Late that aft- 
ernoon he decided to return to Bark Otis’s 
hut in the Big Thicket, and make one more 
appeal to the old-timer. Without an es- 
cort who knew the way, the Bog was ab- 
solutely impenetrable. A final earnest re- 
quest might sway Otis over to the under- 
taking. 

Hatfield retraced his way to the log 
cabin with some difficulty, but found it 
deserted in the early evening. Both the 
old man and his dun horse were missing. 
Reading sign in the fading light, Hatfield 
discovered that Bark had had several vis- 
itors since morning, and his stomach 
dropped with a chill, sinking sensation. 
Natchez Dupree might have recognized 
Otis yesterday, and come to take his re- 
venge on the old woodsman. 

Striding swiftly through the brush to 
the spring, Hatfield found Bark Otis hud- 
dled over an empty water pail, with three 
bullet-holes in his blood-blackened buck- 
skin back, any one of which would have 
been fatal. He had been murdered for 
coming to the Ranger’s rescue yesterday. 

Hatfield carried the stiffening little body 
back to the shack, and got out a pick and 


shovel to dig the grave. When Bark Otis- 
was buried, Hatfield brought water from 
the spring, washed up, and started supper 
in the lamplit cabin. It seemed desolate 
and lonely with Otis gone. 

Hatfield’s mission had taken on new 


. point and incentive now, and his first ob- 


jective was clearly defined for the initial 
time. In the morning he would gét on the 
track of the killers, and stay on it until 
he had run them down and exacted full 
payment for the death of Bark Otis. 


CHAPTER VII 


Battle in the Bog 


EXT morning, early, Jim Hatfield was 

out on the trace, leaving old Bark 
Otis in his grave beside the log cabin. 
There had been three riders, one of them 
leading Otis’s horse. Apparently wounds 
had prevented two of Natchez Dupree’s 
men fror., participating in this murder. 

The tracks led deeper into the Big 
Thicket, and Hatfield followed them with 
the skill of long training and experience. 
With all his talent, it was slow, hard work, 
for the outlaws had made some effort to 
obscure their trail. 

Hatfield lost it time after time, in the 
churned-up mud of cattle runs, in shallow 
creeks and on hardpan rock. But always 
he picked it up again and pushed on, with 
slitted green eyes seeking out the smallest 
signs. 

Later in the day, after leaving the 
Thicket, the tracks vanished in wide 
marshlands and narrow lagoons, in bayou 
muck and along flint-rock ridges. Hatfield 
hunted with infinite patience until he was 
back on the spoor again, pursuing it with 
keen, relentless vigilance and tireless en- 
ergy. 

In stretches where the trace was dis- 
tinct, Goldy flattened out into long reach- 
ing strides to gain ground on the quarry. 
And Hatfield was all the time alert against 
any undue freshness in the sign, which 
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might indicate that the killers were pre- 
paring an ambush for possible pursuers. 
At intervals there was little to go on, 
and Hatfield had to rely more or less on 
instinct and luck, and the minutest of 
signs. Horsehair in the brush, bent twigs 
and grass, abrasions on stone surfaces, 
frayed palmetto fronds, torn pond lily 
pads, faint shapeless prints in the mire, 
broken reeds and canes. 
- The terrain became more sunken and 
swampy, with the roots of eypresses sub- 
merged in reeking green pools, and par- 
rots chattered shrilly from rank tropical 
vegetation. Some time in the afternoon 
Hatfield entered the upper margins of 
Congo Bog without being aware of it, un- 
til he saw the first shell beaches and 
islands, heard bull alligators roar in the 
distance, and saw herons and cranes scat- 
ter from the lagoons before the sinuous 
rush of saw-toothed crocodiles. 


The trace, threading erratically on al- 


most undiscernible spines of solid ground 
between bayous and ponds and pockets 
of quicksand, pointed ever deeper into the 
Bog, and was much fresher now. It looked 
as if the bandits were going to lead him 
fo Jean Lafitte’s swamp stronghold. Hat- 
field’s hunch, linking the pirates and rus- 
tlers, must have been a sound one. 

Goldy shied at the slithering of snakes 
through poisonous green grasses, and 
somewhere not too far ahead a horse 
neighed, but the sorrel did not answer. 
The Ranger drew his carbine at once. 

Dismounting, he left Goldy high-and- 
dry in the shelter of one of the cheniere 
barrier beaches, studded with scrub oaks. 
Prowling carefully forward on foot, Hat- 
field loosened his Colts in‘ the leather and 
moved from one patch of cover to anoth- 
er. The killers must be in camp nearby, 
probably .on one of the shell islands, an- 
cient enough to support brush and trees 
in the earth accumulated through the 
years. ; 

One such formation rose ahead, cov- 
ered with stunted timber, and from it 
came the whinny of a horse. Hatfield 
pressed forward to the bottom of the 
shalelike slope, and started his slow wary 


climb upward, the sharp edges of exposed 
shells biting into his palm and knees. He 
made scarcely any noise, yet it sounded 
terribly loud in his own ears. He gave 
thanks for the squawking parrots, the 
drumming, crying waterfowl, the splash 
and surge of crocodiles, and the roar of 
*gators. 

From the top rim Hatfield peered across 
the rough wooded surface of the island to 
a slight depression in which two horses 
were tethered and two men reclined in 
the shade of palmettos and dwarf oaks. 
The third outlaw must have gone ahead 
or branched off with the lead horse. It 
was still some distance to the center of 
Congo Bog, where the pirate refuge was 
supposed to be. 

Hatfield recognized these two badmen— 
trim, cool Perley Bayles, and the tall, 
debonair Tod Hunter, two expert gun- 
hawks. The murderers of Bark Otis! It 
must have been the two _half-breeds, 
Swamp Eagle and Kronk, whom Otis had 
wounded that day at the ford. 

Natchez Dupree himself had no doubt 
gone on to reconnoiter with the priva- 
teers. Hatfield realized he had better 
strike while the odds were only two to 
one, and the surprise element was in his 
favor. 


RAWLING over the rim, he hitched 
and writhed forward on elbows and 
knees, flattened out. Carrying the Win- 
chester from tree to tree and from one 
shell mound to another, he utilized screens 
of undergrowth as he advanced. The aft- 
ernoon sun burned hot on his back, the 
ground was scorching beneath him, and 
sweat poured from his strong-boned face 
and plastered his shirt to his broad, mus- 
cular shoulders. All about him was the 
stench of ancient drowned lands, steam- 
ing and smothered with fetid tropical 
plants, and the clamorous discord of prim- 
itive swamp noises. - 
Hatfield was squirming toward another 
palmetto when one of the horses whick- 
ered as if in alarmed. warning. Bayles 
and Hunter came up, crouching, and sean- 
ning their back-trail, rifles in hand. Hat- 
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field froze motionless until he was sure 
they had sighted him. He was scrambling 
for a palmetto as their rifles came level 
and burst into livid flame, the bullets kick- 
ing dirt. and shell fragments over him. 

Prone behind the thick palmetto, Hat- 
field cut loose with his carbine, hitting 
the neat little Bayles with the third shot, 
driving him backward and down in a 
twisting sprawl. Tod Hunter’s slugs were 
chewing wood close to the Ranger’s cheek, 
tearing at his hatbrim. Hatfield switched 
his sights onto the elegant Louisiana gun- 
sharp, lashing him into the shelter of a 
boulder. 

Aiming, firing, and ducking back into 
cover, Jim Hatfield. and Tod Hunter 
dueled it out until their rifles were spent, 
every shot searing close but not quite 
scoring, spraying one another with shell 
particles and dust, bark and stone splin- 
ters. Perley Bayles lay where he had fall- 
en, clutching his carbine and stirring 
occasionally. 

“What do you say, sucker?” called Tod 
Hunter, gay and reckless. “Out in the 
open with the sixes now?” 

“Suits me all right!” Hatfield yelled 
back. 

“Come on, then.” 

Hunter rose, drew his hand-guns, and 
stepped into the clear. Jim Hatfield stood 
up without the Winchester, flipping his 
twin Colts out and moving away from the 
palmetto. They paced toward one another 
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in the dazzling sunshine, dappled with the 
ragged shade patterns of oak and palm. 
Hatfield wanted to wind it up before 
Natchez Dupree or somebody else threw 
into the game. 

Tod Hunter fired first, and Hatfield felt 
the whip of lead as he lined and let go 
with his right-hand gun. Dust puffed from 
Hunter’s green shirt, and he turned and 
sideslipped to one knee, but went on’work- 
ing both pistols, pallid fire lancing from 
them. But Hunter was hard hit, and his 
shots flew high or raked the beach in front 
of the Ranger. 

Hatfield missed with his second try, but 
slammed the third and fourth home solid- 
ly, the .45s smashing Tod Hunter over. 
backward. He stretched, kicked spas- 
modically, and was still on a gleaming 
white bed of shells. 

Perley Bayles was up on his knees now, 
his rifle blaring loudly as he brought it to 
bear on the Lone Wolf. Hatfield turned 
both Colts loose on him, the recoils bounc- 
ing his big hands as the guns blazed left 
and right, left and right again. Riddled 
and coughing red, Bayles jerked back 
from the swift, slashing impacts, rolling 
over into a shapeless bundle of bloody 
rags, his face buried in the salt grass of 
that shallow depression. 

Hatfield reloaded, smoky gray eyes on 
the two bodies, neither of them so much 
as twitching again. 

“Well, that settles some of it, Bark,” he 
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said softly, turning back to the palmetto 
to retrieve his Winchester. “The rest’ll 
have to wait a bit.” After all that shoot- 
ing, it would be suicidal to try and go on 
into the Bog. 

He slid down the shaly slope and strode 
back toward Goldy. They had to get out 
of here before darkness, or they’d end 
up in the quicksand or in some lagoon 
with the ’gators and crocodiles. The best 
he could do was try to store this much of 
the trail away in his memory. 

Mounted on the sorrel, Hatfield started 
retracing his precarious path northward 
out of Congo Bog, feeling strangely alone 
now that two enemies were dead and he 
had no definite immediate objective to 
strive for. He resolved, once he was clear 
of the swamps, to head for the Sabine and 
strike downstream to meet Red Bouchard 
and Fox Edley—if-it wasn’t too late for 
them. 


IHERE was no question in his mind 

now that the Gulf pirates and the 
Sabine rustlers were inter-related. Say 
that Jean Lafitte III conducted the sea 
operations, and Natchez Dupree was in 
charge of the land marauders, who could 
be the master mind in back of the entire 
program? Neither the half-mad Lafitte 
nor a cheap tinhorn like Dupree was qual- 
ified. 
From where Hatfield sat, everything 
pointed to Iron Mike Donovan. What else 


could have made Donovan so eager to 
string Jim Hatfield up? Donovan must 
have spotted him for a Ranger, and deter- 
mined to get rid of him one way or an- 
other, as soon as possible. 

And where did they drive the stolen 
herds? Hatfield pondered. Not into the 
Big Thicket, although they tried to simu- 
late that destination; and obviously not 
into Congo Bog. They must run them 
down the river and across into Louisiana. 
Either that, or they hid the stock down 
toward the coast somewhere, possibly in 
one of those back valleys off Sabine Pass. 

He’d have a look down that way, at any 
rate. And he hoped to find Red Bush and 
the Fox alive and well, some place be- - 
tween here and the mouth of the Sabine. 

Goldy was picking his way along the 
crooked trail with unerring assurance, 
avoiding the soggy sinking spots, sticking 
to firm substantial footing. Hatfield 
thought for perhaps the thousandth time 
what it meant to a man to have a mount 
like the magnificent golden sorrel. 

He wondered if there actually were In- 
dians still inhabiting these watery waste- 
lands. He was inclined to discount that 
part of old Bark Otis’s report on Congo 
Bog. The Karankahuas were supposed 
to have become extinct years ago, dying 
out as the runaway slaves had died out 
after seeking sanctuary in the swamps. 
No, he believed the existence of Kronks 
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was a figment of the old man’s imagina- 
tion. 

But he sure wished Bark Otis could 
have lived and taken him in to the Lafitte 
hideaway. And Bark would still be roam- 
ing the brush, if he hadn’t intervened to 
save Hatfield’s life. Well, two of the old 
man’s killers had paid with their lives, 
and Hatfield was going to bring Natchez 
Dupree to account before this hand was 
played out. 

He thought of the Corays and the 
Crown, with a slight wistfulness. Odd how 
that friendship had sprung up between 
Mort and himself, on such short acquain- 
tance, and how they’d taken turns saving 
each other’s lives. And Iris Coray, a sweet 
and painful memory, that he had better 
not dwell on. A man gave up a lot when 
he took. Texas for his mistress, as well as 
his master, but he also gained a great 
deal in other respects. 

It was a vast relief to leave Congo Bog 
behind in the late afternoon, but‘ the evil 
musky smell of it staved with Hatfield for 
some time as he rode eastward toward 
the Sabine River. He found an empty line 
shack before darkness closed in, and set- 
tled down there to make a cheerless sup- 
per from his saddle-bags and spend the 
night. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The Secret of Sabine Pass 


RIFTING down the Sabine Valley 
the following day, the river on the 
east and the gloomy expanse of Congo 
Bog in the west, Jim Hatfield was not sur- 
prised to discover the tracks of a large 
and increasing herd of cattlé& The rustlers 


-must have scattered their gather, then 


brought it back into a bunch as they drove 
southward. ` 

While the ranchers wasted their time 
scouring the Big Thicket and environs, the 
prints of their lost stock lay plain and 
open to the south. Hatfield pushed for- 


ward on the sorrel, anxious to ascertain 
the destination of the beef, as well as to 
make contact with Bouchard and Edley. 

In places the trail narrowed under a 
canopy of encroaching cypress, cotton- 
wood and post oak, and an abrupt bend 
in one of these deep-shaded intervals 
brought Hatfield face to face with another 
tall rider. Both men reached for their 
holsters, but the other man froze halfway 
in recognition, and the realization that he 
was way behind on his draw. 

- The rider was Rod Furlong, the long, 
loose-jointed Crown foreman, anger and 
frustration twisting his hatchet-face and 
bobbing his rusty head. Hatfield was sur- 
prised to see him riding alone, and in‘ the 
opposite direction from the stolen cattle. 

“You’re still nosing around this coun- 
try; huh?” Furlong muttered sullenly, his 
blue eyes pale and icy. 

“Any objections?” drawled Hatfield. 

“Not so long as you keep going.” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“You'll die here.” Rod Furlong clipped 
the words between his teeth. 

_ Hatfield laughed easily. “I intend to 
keep going—but not from fear, Furlong. 
You don’t look too happy, for a man who’s 
found out where his rustled stock’s being 
run.” ; s 

“I didn’t find much, mister. Except that 
they’re being run across the river into 
Louisiana.” 

“Sure of that?” 

“Is it any of your damn business?” Fur- 
long demanded. 

“Just from a friendly intérest in the 
Crown,” said Hatfield evenly. “Where’s 
your crew, Furlong?” 

“That’s none of your business, either. 
Just keep on riding out of here and every- 
body’ll be happy.” 

“The Corays weren’t happy about my 
leaving,” Hatfield said, with gentle malice. 

Furlong swore furiously and snatched 
at his gun, rage and hate burning away 
all caution. But Hatfield threw Goldy in 
against the black horse and caught Fur- 
long’s gun-wrist in his big left hand, his 
right arm encircling the man’s neck and 
locking in a steel grip under the chin. 
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Kneeing Goldy away then, Hatfield 
dragged Furlong from the saddle with a 
powerful wrench, and hurled him flying 
to earth, the gun spinning out of his hand 
as he landed flat on his back with jarring, 
breath-taking force. 

Rod Furlong was groping for his left- 
hand weapon, when Jim Hatfield jumped 
down ‘beside him and kicked the iron out 
of Furlong’s fingers as he brought it clear. 

“Get up!” Hatfield ordered, anger flar- 
ing through himself now. 

Furlong shook his rust- R head, 
still somewhat dazed, and panting for air. 


Grasping the man by one arm, Hatfield 

heaved mightily and jerked him upright, 
with Furlong’s free fist flailing at the 
Ranger’s face and his knee driving at the 
groin. Thoroughly aroused by this, Hat- 
field’s left hand streaked up to clamp Fur- 
long’s throat. His right hand started slash- 
ing that bony face, forehand and back- 
hand, back and forth, the reddish head 
snapping and turning with every savage 
stroke. Blood streamed from Furlong’s 
nose and mouth, fear and pain showing in 
the cold blue eyes. 
_ Hatfield cocked his right and let it go 
in a full-armed swing then, and Furlong’s 
head sprang far back from the, sodden 
smash of the blow as Hatfield released his 
neck. Reeling backward Furlong fell hard 
on his shoulder-blades, legs settling and 
spraddled as all consciousness was driven 
out of him. 


ATFIELD, breathing a trifle hard, 
stood looking down at the lanky 
senseless shape. 

“Maybe thaťll teach you not to go 
around talking fight talk you can’t back 
up,” he said to those deaf ears. 

Wheeling away, Hatfield stepped into 
eather and loped along on his way south, 
while behind-him the foreman’s black 
horse stood cropping grass and waiting 
patiently over his fallen rider. 

When the Ranger reached Lake Sabine 
a little later, with the sign of the herd still 
running ahead of him, he studied the 
broken jigsaw shoreline, deeply indented 
and overgrown with brush and trees. 


Plenty of places here to hide that pirate 
ship, he mused. But without a boat of 
some sort, it would be a long, wearisome, 
galling task to search the shores and hunt 
the craft out. Well, that could wait. Right 
now Hatfield meant to keep on the trace of 
the cattle, and he was growing more and 
more worried about Red Bouchard and 
Fox Edley. 

He thought, I got them into the Rang- 
ers. Hate to get them killed off on their 
first big assignment. Sometimes it seems 
like I’m a Jonah to almost everybody who 
works with me. 

He was positive now that the herd had 
not crossed into Louisiana, for if there 
had been any crossing it would have oc- 
curred north of the lake where the river 
was narrower and shallower. Hatfield 
went on southward into Sabine Pass, and 
discovered there what he had come to an- 
ticipate. Diverging from the trail at vari- 
ous points were the tracks of bunches of 
cattle, driven off into side canyons on the 
west. 

He wondered, why had Furlong lied 
about this, if he wasn’t working under- 
cover with Donovan and the rustlers? 

From the beginning, Furlong and Dono- 
van had resented Hatfield’s coming to the 
Sabine. The pattern was forming, at last. 

Hatfield rode through to the bottom of 
the Pass, and turned back into it again. 
No stock had been taken south of Sabine 
Pass. Somewhere back in the western 
hills and woodlands, the stolen cattle were 
hidden, grazing in some obscure valley. 

Hatfield selected the canyon into which 
the largest herd had turned and headed 
westward, with gray-green eyes alert and 
roving, his Winchester across the saddle- 
bow. After twisting and turning for a 
couple of miles, the canyon floor began to 
rise between its jagged walls, until floor 
and walls alike merged into rimrock, be- 
yond which nothing was visible but dis- 
tant hilltops and mesas. 

Letting Goldy climb at his own steady 
pace, Hatfield relaxed in the saddle. He 
was sure now that Furlong had been re- 
turning from here when they’d met up- 
river. The identity of the riders holding 
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the herd should indicate who was behind 
the rustling—if Hatfield recognized any of 
them. He expected to find some Stirrup 
hands, and possibly a few of Furlong’s al- 
lies from the Crown. Natchez Dupree and 
his two half-breed gunnies, Swamp Eagle 
and Kronk, might also be present. 
Hatfield breasted the rise and cleared 
the summit, dropping at once into a near- 
by screen of jack-pines and scrub cedar. 


Far below in a deep sunken valley, car- © 


peted with sun-cured grass and rimmed 
on all sides with hills and buttes, a great 
herd drifted at graze. As Hatfield had ex- 
pected, all the westward-running canyons 
opened into this long low trough, with a 
creek winding through it like a scrolled 
sun-bright ribbon. 

Uncasing and focusing his binoculars, 
the Ranger swept the lowlands with 
scrupulous care. He saw distant riders, 
but none he could identify. He could read 
the brands on some of the nearest steers. 
All the irons of the Sabine were repre- 
sented, it seemed, with the Stirrup in pre- 
dominance. That kind of wrecked his the- 
ory about Iron Mike Donovan’s being the 
king of the rustlers, unless Mike wasn’t 
the true owner of that spread. 

Then’ Hatfield remembered that he 
hadn’t seen a Crown brand below. It re- 
quired a long, sweeping search before the 
high-powered glasses revealed one or two. 
He wondered exactly what that meant. 

It could be that Rod Furlong, the Crown 
foreman, was at the head of the rustling, 
but why should he spare the beef be- 
longing to the Corays? Perhaps out- of 
deference to Iris and Mort, yet Hatfield 
doubted this. There was still a mystery 
here, something that defied his reach and 
grasp and comprehension. 


OWERING the field-glasses, Hatfield 
noticed for the first time the sod roof 

of a dugout jutting from the slope directly 
below his position in the runted trees. Be- 
side it was a crude pole corral holding two 
horses, and one of them was the gotch- 
eared dun that had been Bark Otis’s! 
Which meant to the Ranger, that the other 
mount undoubtedly belonged to Natchez 


Dupree, and the badman might be alone 
in that side hill soddy. If so, it was set up 
to perfection. 

Hatfield left Goldy untied in the scrub 
timber, and walked down the slope toward 
the outthrust turf roof and the small shelf 
on which the shanty and corral were built. 
The timing was exquisite, like something 
on the stage. As Hatfield neared the back 
of the hut, Natchez Dupree emerged into 
the front yard, stretching and yawning, 
his oily black hair disheveled from sleep. 
His hands were empty and he wore no 
gunbelt. It couldn’t have been better for 
Hatfield’s purposes. 

Broad and swarthy and heavy-muscled, 
Natchez Dupree stood there with huge - 
fists on thick hips, staring at the cattle on 
the grasslands below with a proprietary 
air that Hatfield found revolting and in- 
furiating. 

A desperado and boastful about it! A 
cheap flashy gunman, who would torment 
a cripple, use five to-one odds to bush- 
whack a foe, and shoot an old man like 
Bark Otis in the back! An outlaw who 
had burned and pillaged, looted, plun- 
dered and raped throughout the Sabine 
country, without a shade of mercy, com- 
punction or regret! 

Hatfield crept forward on the sod roof 
of the dugout, bent on taking Dupree 
alive, beating the truth out of him, and 
forcing Natchez to lead him to the pirate 
headquarters in Congo Bog. The far-away 
riders down there couldn’t see onto this © 
shelf, and wouldn’t know a fight was going 
on unless guns were fired. Dupree was 
unarmed, and Hatfield had no intention 
of using his weapons, unless he was forced 
to club a gun-barrel on that greasy skull. 
He didn’t think that would be necessary. 


Crouching at the front edge of the roof, 
Hatfield measured the height and dis- 
tance, and took off in a tremendous leap 
at the bandit’s back. He was in mid-air 
when Natchez Dupree came spinning 
about, a startled look on his dark, scarred 
face. Hatfield crashed into him and 
Dupree went over backward, using the 
hurtling momentum to bring up his heavy 
legs and boot Hatfield on over his head, 
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They scrambled up simultaneously in 
the rising dust, but Dupree was sledging 
at the back of Hatfield’s neck before the 
Ranger could turn to face him. Punished 
cruelly about the neck and spine, Hatfield 
caught one of the flashing fists, levered 
the arm over his shoulder, and hurled 
Dupree flying overhead to fall heavily on 
his back. 

Before Natchez could recover, Jim Hat- 
field was on top of him, jolting both hands 
into the snarling face, driving the long- 


haired head deep into the dirt. But once ° 


again Dupree exploded with enough vio- 
lence to fling Hatfield off in a rolling 
sprawl. 

This time they came erect face to face, 
slugging away with unleashed fury, giving 
and taking with terrific speed and power, 
swaying to and fro across the trampled 
ground. The man fought better than Hat- 
field had foreseen. They were both bruised 
and bleeding in the first minutes. 

Swinging until they were arm-weary, 
they stumbled into a grappling clinch and 
whirled dizzily around, straining for the 
advantage. Dupree had the strength of a 
mad gorilla, and the Ranger could not 
break and throw him. 

Dupree butted his head into Hatfield’s 
chin, and drilled both hands home below 
the belt. The Ranger staggered back and 
doubled over in tearing agony. Natchez 
smashed him left and right, full on the 
jaw, and Hatfield went down with lights 
bursting and rocketing in his brain. 
Dupree jumped in to stomp at his face, but 
Hatfield rolled away and spilled the bad- 
man with a sudden sweep of his long legs. 
The Ranger was up first, waiting, and 
Dupree’s black eyes were incredulous. 

“What keeps you up?” he panted, spit- 
ting a crimson stream. 

“Have to hit harder’n that,” Hatfield 
said, chest heaving painfully, the’ metallic 
taste of blood filling his mouth. 


HEY came together a little slower 
now, both hurt and tired. But when 
Hatfield struck it was faster than ever, 
and Dupree’s head rocked from side to 
side. Hatfield was beating him to every 


punch by this time, hitting always swifter 
and harder, lashing Dupree back until his 
shoulders were on the corral rails. 

Hatfield stood off and motioned his man 
out. Dupree stumbled forward with some 
reluctance, his arms suddenly too heavy 
to hold up in front of him. Hatfield hooked 
viciously to the head, but Dupree was 
merely pawing the air, his eyes gashed 
and half-blinded, his strength gone. A 
left laid him on the corral bars again, and 
he sagged there with drooping head and 
blood-dripping face. 

“Enough, Natchez?” asked the Ranger. 

Dupree swore defiantly and launched 
himself off the wood, swinging wildly. 
Hatfield strode in, striking with the speed 
of light—one-two, one-two—and Dupree 
was back on the rails, then toppling for- 
ward on his mutilated face, to lie full 
length at Hatfield’s feet. 

“Gamer—than I—thought,”’ Hatfield 
panted, and he was spitting red as he 
dragged Dupree’s heavy body into the 
dirt-floored shack. 

After cleaning his own hands and face 
in a bucket of water, Hatfield swabbed off 
Dupree’s features, then dumped the con- 
tents of the bucket over the outlaw’s head. 
Dupree came to, sputtering and blowing 
water, and sobbing for air. 

“We’ll have a little talk while you’re 
resting, Natchez,” said Hatfield. “And 
then we’ll take a little ride—to Lafitte’s 
place in the Bog— Who’s behind all this 
rustling?” 

“Nobody—but me. I’m the—top man.” 

“You’re a liar, Natchez,” drawled Hat- 
field, drawing his righthand Colt. “You 
want me to work you over with this gun- 
barrel? My knuckles are too sore for me 
to use them on you any more.” 

Dupree shrank back, terror in his swol- 
len, blackened eyes. “I don’t know—mis- 
ter. Honest to God, I don’t.” 

“You work with the pirates, don’t you?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Jean Lafitte Third is their captain? 
That much is true then. You take orders 
from him?” 

“Some of the time.” 

“Who else do you take orders from? 
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Don’t make me use this gun on you, 
Natchez.” Hatfield waved the long bar- 
rel in front of that ruined face. 

“Furlong.” 

“So he is in it, of course. But you don’t 
think he’s the big boss?” 

“I don’t know—honest I don’t!” Dupree 
said desperately, moaning. 

“Well, we’ll let that go for the time 
being,” Hatfield said kindly. “You'll take 
me to Lafitte in Congo Bog, won’t you?” 

“Ain’t got much choice, have I?” mum- 
bled Dupree. 

“No, you haven’t,” Hatfield admitted. 
“Get up and try your legs now. Time we 
were moving out of here, Natchez.” 

Dupree got slowly to his feet and moved 
unsteadily about the room, under Hat- 
field’s watchful eye and ready gun. 

“All right, I can ride. But you’re crazy, 
to go into the Bog.” 

“Maybe so. But that’s where were 
going—Why did you kill Bark Otis, 
Natchez?” 

“Because he drove us off you. I knew 
you was some kind of lawdog. And be- 
cause he was going to guide you into the 
Bog.” 

“Bayles and Hunter are dead,” Hatfield 
told him. “You’re next, Natchez.” 

Dupree grunted. “You won’t kill no- 
body but yourself, going into that Bog, 
mister.” 

“PIL get you, Natchez. No matter what 
happens. Get your gear on your horse 
now. Leave the carbine here with your 
sixguns. You’re all through using guns, 
Natchez. You shot one too many men in 
the back.” 

“Bayles and Hunter shot Otis,” pro- 
tested Dupree. 

“You were there,” Hatfield said coldly. 
“Tf they did, it was under your orders.” 

“I was under orders too, you know.” 

“Whose orders?” 

“Rod Furlong’s.” 

“And he took his orders from who? Iron 
Mike Donovan?” 

Natchez Dupree laughed shortly. “I 
don’t hardly think so. We got more of 
Donovan’s cattle here than anybody 
else’s.” 


“Then Furlong must be the chief?” Hat- 
field persisted. : 

“When I said I didn’t know I was telling 
the truth,” Dupree declared. “You can 
beat me till hell freezes over and it won’t 
change that none.” 

Jim Hatfield smiled gravely. “There’s 
been enough beating for a while. We’re 
going to do some riding now, Natchez.” 

“You’re one helleat of a fighter, mister,” 
Dupree muttered grudgingly, fingering his 
misshapen features with tender care. 

“You aren’t bad yourself, Natchez,” said 
Hatfield. 


CHAPTER IX 


Congo Massacre 


BOUT five miles north of Lake Sa- 

bine, Natchez Dupree, an unarmed 
and most unwilling guide, turned west- 
ward off the river road and led Jim Hat- 
field toward the steaming green depths of 
Congo Bog. 

“Are we apt to run into any out- 
guards?” Hatfield asked. > 
“They don’t need no outguards in 

there,” Dupree said. 

“Don’t try to warn them of our coming, 
Natchez.” 

“I ain’t crazy,” said Dupree. “With 
empty hands I ain’t arguing against loaded 
guns.” . 

“How many ways are there into the 
Bog?” 

“Plenty of ways. But damn few men 
know them.” 

Hatfield smiled at Dupree’s wide back. 
“You boys had quite a machine built up 
here. Too bad to tear it down, Natchez.” 

“It ain’t tore down yet,” Dupree re- 
minded him. “And no one man—not even 
you—is ever going to bust it up.” 

“Tve got some help, somewhere in this 
country.” 

Dupree laughed mockingly. “That’s 
what you think, mister! Your two friends 
are prisoners—if Lafitte hasn’t tortured 
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them to death by now.” 

“You sure about that, Natchez?” de- 
manded: Hatfield, feeling chilled and hol- 
low. 

“I saw ’em yesterday on my way down. 
One with red hair and beard. The other 
thin and tough and bow-legged.” 

“Shove along,” Hatfield ordered curtly. 
“And don’t try to lead me wrong, or PI 
feed you to the ’gators.” 

“You figure on tackling thirty or forty 
men?” jeered Dupree. 

“With you for a shield, maybe I will.” 

“They’d shoot me in a minute to get 
you.” 

“Console yourself with that thought 
then, Natchez,” said Jim Hatfield. “And 
get going—make some time.” 

This trail was broader, more solid and 
substantial than the northern entrance 
Hatfield had taken yesterday, but the sur- 
rounding swampland was equally odorous, 
vile and depressing. Great lagoons spread 
on either side, rimmed with quicksand, 
hyacinths and reeds, dotted with lily pads 
and studded with great gaunt cypresses 
and pond pines. 

Herons and cranes fished the stagnant 
waters, wood ibis and egrets winged the 
sultry air, and huge scaly alligators and 
crocodiles drowsed on the mud banks. 
Parrots shrilled raucously from palmettos, 
and snakes glided slickly through the 
canebrake. 

Barrier beaches and shell islands rose 
at intervals, residue from the bed -of an 
ancient ocean. And a foul mist clouded 
the heat-laden atmosphere. 

“What’s Lafitte’s place like?” asked 
Hatfield, wiping his sore, sweat-varnished 
face with his bandanna. 

“It ain’t much,” Dupree said. “A big 
blockhouse and some smaller shacks and 
shanties, on a big cheniere, with bayou 
water round most of it. You'll never get 
close to it.” 

“We'll see,’ Hatfield said patiently. 
“What about this new Lafitte?” 

“Kind of crazy, but a good seaman, I 
guess. Rings in his ears and all that. 
Thinks he’s the first Jean Lafitte reborn. 
Likes to use old pirate tortures on prison- 


ers.” Natchez Dupree shuddered in his 
saddle. 

“Get along Bre” Hatfield urged grim- 
ly, sickened at the thought of Bouchard 
and Edley at the mercy of such a monster. 

The afternoon was waning when they 
heard outbursts of gunfire from the depths 
of the Bog ahead of them. 

“What the hell?” said Dupree, glancing 
back at Hatfield with astonishment in his 
swollen, discolored eyes. “I don’t get that, 
mister. All that shooting.” 

“Maybe it’s a mutiny,” Hatfield sug- 
gested. 

The firing Sant on, crackling and roll- 
ing like distant thunder, muted by the 
boiling dampness of this drowned land. 
Faint screams soared up in the intermit- 
tent lulls. The pirate stronghold was em- 
battled, beyond any question, but by 
what force fieither Hatfield nor Dupree 
could imagine. Unless there was a revolt 
in the ranks, and the corsairs were fight- 
ing among themselves. 


T WAS all over, "the shooting had 

ceased, before they came within sight 
of the vast central bayou with its great 
shell island. Dismounting and leaving 
their horses in a cluster of tulip trees, 
Dupree and Hatfield crept forward to peer 
from cover at the scene. 

Powdersmoke shrouded the blockhouse 
and shanties, bodies littered the ground, 
and Hatfield saw with horror that gro- 
tesquely painted half-naked reddish-black 
savages were swarming all over Cheniere 
Lafitte. So Bark Otis had been felling 
the truth, after all! The terrible Karan- 


_kahuas still existed, and they had over- 


run and annihilated the pirate crew of 
Jean Lafitte II! 

The Indians, most of them showing an 
admixture of Negro blood, were engaged 
in looting the stone blockhouse, firing the 
wooden shacks, and torturing wounded 
prisoners. A hideous screaming rose in 
the hot foggy air. 

Jim Hatfield trained his glasses on the 
carnage. Red Bouchard and Fox Edley 
must be long-since dead. If the buccaneers 
hadn’t killed them previously, they had 
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certainly died in this Kronk onslaught. 
Ill and gagging with nausea, Hatfield 
searched the hacked and bloody corpses 
in vain for Bouchard’s red beard and the 
slim, wiry form of Fox Edley. He couldn’t 
find them, but their bodies must be lying 
there among the mangled forms. 

Dupree was too overcome to make any 
attempt to escape, while Hatfield was busy 
with the binoculars. 


“Lemme see them glasses,’ Dupree 
begged hoarsely, as Hatfield lowered them 
from his shocked eyes and drawn, gaunted 
face. 

Hatfield handed them over and stood on 
shaking legs, retcHing drily and trying to 
quell the upheaval of his sick stomach. 
The Karankahuas were cavorting and 
howling like maniacs, brandishing con- 
fiscated rifles, pistols and-cutlasses, as they 
danced about their dead and dying vic- 
tims. 

This, thought the Ranger, would have 
been a good thing for Texas, if Bouchard 
and Edley hadn’t been butchered along 
with the pirates. But their loss robbed 
Hatfield of any satisfaction he might have 
felt at the wiping out of Jean Lafitt III’s 
crew. 

“I don’t see Lafitte or Chopper,” said 
Dupree. “And I can’t find your two boys 
either—Almighty God, what a mess! What 
a bloody, rotten slaughter!” His scarred, 
battered face was paler than Hatfield had 
ever seen it, and his bruised black eyes 
held a haunted look. 

The last shrieking died away finally, 
under slashing blades and blasting guns, 
and both the Ranger and the bandit sighed 
in relief. 

“Reckon we better pull out of here, 
Natchez,” said Jim Hatfield. 

Dupree nodded wearily. “I reckon. 
Before them Kronks start looking around 
too much. I never want to see nothing like 
that again, and I always thought I had a 
strong stomach.” Dupree returned the 
glasses, and Hatfield put them back in the 
leather case. 

“Wonder if any of them got away?” 
Hatfield said thoughtfully. 

“Don’t look like it,” Dupree said. 


“Did you know there were still Kronks 
in the Bog?” 

“Pd heard about ’em, but I didn’t be- 
lieve it,’ Dupree said. 

“T didn’t believe it either, when Bark 
Otis told me.” i 

“Well, they did a good job for you, 
lawman.” 

Hatfield shook his. fine dark head. “Not 
so good, Natchez. Not if Bouchard and 
Edley died there.” 

“They must’ve died,” Dupree declared. 
“They had ’em in that grilled guardhouse, 
the shanty them Injuns just set fire to. 
The door’s open. The Kronks must've 
drug ’em. out.” 

“I suppose so,” Hatfield said dully. 
“Let’s get back to the horses.” 

“Wonder if them Kronks still eat ico 
they kill?” Dupree muttered morbidly. 

“T don’t think so,” said Hatfield. “But 
they still enjoy killing, and that’s for 
sure.” 

Back in the saddle, with Dupree in the 
lead, they started retracing their course 
out of the Bog. 


HAT next? Hatfield thought. The 
pirates were gone, but the rustlers 
remained to. be rounded up. He had 
Dupree and he’d have to get Furlong, and 
maybe Furlong would talk. It looked as 
if the Crown foreman was in charge of the 
land raiders, yet Hatfield persisted in 
thinking there was someone higher up, 
bigger and smarter and tougher than Fur- 
long. 
“Does Donovan own the Stirrup out- 
right?” he queried. 
“So far as I know, he does,” 
replied. 
“You still refuse to name the big boss?” 
“Can’t name somebody I don’t know. 
Lafitte and Furlong’s as high as I ever 
went.” 


Dupree 


“We'll go pick up oe then,” said 
Hatfield. : 
“Better send the Kronks,” advised Du: ` 


pree. “He’ll have an army of gunslingers 
around him.” 

“PI get to him,” Hatfield said simply, 
adding: “Don’t see how Furlong’s been © 
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able to fool Mort Coray so completely.” 

“That Furlong’s a pretty slick article.” 

“Where are your other two boys, Natch- 
ez?” 

Dupree shrugged massively. “Don’t 
know. Old Bark nicked them in that fight 
at the ford. They was restin’ up in our 
cabin on Bayou Lafitte, last I knew.” 

“Maybe we'll check on them first.” 

“Rough boys, Kronk and the Eagle,” 
said Dupree. “What kind of a lawdog are 
you anyway? A Ranger maybe, or a 


federal?” 
“What difference does it make, 
Natchez?” countered Hatfield. 


“It don’t make none,” Dupree grumbled. 
“They all stink the same.” 

Green twilight fell on the swamp, 
wreathed with white mist, and the moss- 
strung cypresses took on a ghostly aspect. 
The two riders were on a narrow natural 
causeway between two darkening lagoons, 
in which crocodiles and ’gators surged and 
wallowed hen something stirred in a 
thicket ahead. 

Dupree reined up short, his bulky 
shoulders blocking Hatfield’s view mo- 
mentarily. The Ranger pushed forward 
alongside of his guide, and disgust dark- 
ened his somber, bronzed face. Kronk 
and Swamp Eagle stood there with gloat- 
ing grins, waist-deep in reeds and canes, 
their rifles lined on Jim Hatfield. 

“Climb down, mister,” Natchez Dupree 
said, with a swarthy smile. Reaching over, 
_ he raked the Ranger’s Winchester out of 

its boot. 

Hatfield stepped from the saddle, under 
the muzzles of guns held by the two 
breeds. Dupree swung down and held 
the carbine on him. 

“Get your hands up!” Dupree com- 
manded, and then to the half-breeds, “If 
he makes another move, shoot the guts 
out of him!” 

Hatfield stood with his hands raised 
head-high, his back to the two riflemen. 

‘Dupree unlatched the Ranger’s gunbelt 
and let it drop to the soggy earth. 

“I owe you two good lickings, lawdog,” 
said Natchez Dupree. “I’m going to pay 
you off—before I kill you. Step over here 


and get ready to take it, mister. I’m go- 
ing to beat you until you beg for death!” 
He raised his voice to the half-breeds. 
“Keep him covered close. I got a‘job to do 
on him before he dies. You see my face? 
That’s what he did to me. That ain’t 
nothing to what he’ll get, though!” 

“Am I supposed to fight back, or just 
stand and take it?” asked Jim Hatfield. 

“You ain’t doing nothing but taking it 
this time,” Dupree said, with wicked 
relish. “If he strikes back, boys—if he so 
much as hits me once—shoot him through 
the legs. Don’t kill him, just shoot the 
legs from under him. TIl do the rest.” 

“Thought you were more of a man than 
this, Natchez,” remarked Hatfield, shak- 
ing his head sorrowfully. 

‘Im man enough for you,” Dupree 
growled. “But I ain’t fool enough to give 
up any advantage I got, mister.” 

He leaned the Winchester on a palmetto 
and moved crouching toward the Ranger, 
great fists knotted, his black eyes shining 
with a wild, evil light between puffed and 
empurpled lids. 

Jim Hatfield stood waiting calmly, arms 
hanging at his sides now, trying to figure 
a way to grapple with Dupree, hold him 
between those rifles and himself, and get 
to his Winchester or his Colts. It was his 
only chance of survival, and an extremely 
thin one, at best. 

Dupree moved in and swung with shat- 
tering force at Hatfield’s unprotected face, 
jolting the high dark head back, jarring 
him all the way to the heels. 


CHAPTER X 


Turn of the Tide 


— 


HEN the Indian attack came, Red 

Bouchard and Fox Edley, weak 
from hunger and punishment, were lying 
in filthy straw and reeds by the rear way 
in the one-room guardhouse. Two sentries 
stood before the open grilled front of the 
cubicle, taunting the prisoners from time 
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to time and laughing raucously. 

The Rangers had been beaten, flogged, 
and roughly treated in general, but the 
real torture hadn’t yet begun. The guards 
said Lafitte was trying to devise some- 
thing new and special for them. 

“We’re sure taking some awful lickings 
lately, Fox,” complained Bouchard. 
“Them Mexicans south of Laredo whop- 
ped the hide off our backs awhile ago, 
and now we're getting it from these 
pirates.” 

“It gets kind of tiresome,” Edley ad- 
mitted. “I got along lots easier when I 
was outside the law. Honesty ain’t paying 
me off the way it’s supposed to.” 

The humid steaming air was suddenly 
filled with a deadly swishing, whirring 
sound. The two sentries, transfixed by 
flights of arrows, became human pin- 
cushions and collapsed over the rifles on 
which they’d been leaning. Unearthly 
screeches arose as guns started blasting. 

Dark coppery savages with fierce Ne- 
groid features, stripped to breechclouts 
and armed with bows, lances, long knives 
and hatchets, as well as guns, swarmed 
all over the large shell island and rushed 
into the encampment. Startled buccaneers 
went down, screaming, under that mad 
assault, pierced with barbed, feathered 
shafts, shot and stabbed, bludgeoned and 
hacked to pieces. : 

“Kronks!” panted Red Bouchard. “Can- 
nibal Injuns mixed with old time slave 
blacks! Thought they died out long ago.” 

“And Lafitte and Chopper will get clean 
away!” Fox Edley groaned. “They went 
out in that ship’s boat of theirs—Well, 
maybe the Injuns won’t notice us, Red.” 

“Them Karankahuas don’t miss a thing 
to kill,” Bouchard said glumly. “They’ll 
find us—or burn us up in this rat-trap 
cage.” 

Passing warriors paused to slash and 
mutilate the two dead guards in front of 
the brig, while Edley and Bouchard flat- 
tened out in stark terror at the rear_of 
the cell. A giant savage, more black than 
red, spotted the prisoners and began 
smashing at the padlocked grated door 
with his tremendous warclub. 


The padlock burst open, the grilled door 
swung ajar—and the two Rangers knew 
their time had come. But a rifle shot from 
somewhere felled the huge brute, just as 
he was clawing his way through the 
barred entrance. 

Other Indians swept past to attack the 
big blockhouse and cabins, paying no at- 
tention to the nondescript little jailhouse. 
Sounds of savage conflict tore the sunlit 
haze of the swamp. When all the raiders 
had passed at last, Bouchard and Edley 
crawled toward the front and peered out, 
through the rusty iron grillwork. 

The guardhouse was on the outer edge 
of camp, and all the Kronks seemed to be 
milling about the central blockhotse, 
which represented the final pocket of re- 
sistance. With luck ‘the two Rangers 
might be able to affect an escape, now 
that the door was unlocked. 

Pushing the door open, Bouchard reach- 
ed cut and hauled in the sentries’ rifles. 
The Karankahuas were too intent on may- 
hem and slaughter to notice him. Lunging 
outside then, Bouchard unbuckled and 
yanked off the gunbelts of the guards, 
diving back to the interior with them. 

Each belt was hung with two holstered 
guns and a sheathed knife. The two men 
strapped on the belts, picked up the car- 
bines, and were ready to make their break 
for freedom. à 

Slipping around the corner of the 
guardhouse, Bouchard and Edley headed 
for the eastern side of the island, striving 
to keep the guardhouse between them and 
the Indians. The Kronks had come over- 
land and by water, and their dugout 
canoes had been pulled up on the shell 
beaches. 

Arrows whipped past the running Ran- 
gers, and they saw that the main land 
passage was guarded by two bowmen. 
Stopping and squaring off to line their 
rifles, Red and Fox slammed shots into 
the bowmen before the Kronks could loose 
any more shafts, knocking the coppery- 
brown bucks down in the ferns and weeds. 
Levering fresh shells into chambers, Red 
Bush and the Fox went on toward the 
dugouts on the eastern shore. 
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NATIVE reared up from the midst 

of the canoes, bowstring drawn, but 
Bouchard and Edley threw running shots 
from the hip and downed that Indian be- 
fore he had time to release the arrow. 
Grabbing the nearest pirogue, they pushed 
off, jumped in, and bent to the paddling, 
driving the slender craft swiftly out into 
the broad bayou. 

Another brave appeared on the beach, 
firing an old musket after them. In the 
stern Fox Edley put down his paddle, and 
turned with carbine at shoulder, ham- 
mering a shot home as the native tried to 
fit an arrow to his bow. Then they were 
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can pick up a pair of horses somewheres.” 

“We might make the Sabine in this 
canoe. There are waterways through, if 
we can locate ’em.” 

Bouchard wagged his red head. “I'd 
rather get back on board a good bronc.” 
He swore softly. “Listen to them red 
maniacs back there, Fox! That’s an awful 
massacre, boy.” 

“I ain’t apt to forget it,” Edley said 
solemnly. “I’ve seen some bad ones, but 
that one tops ’em all.” 

“Well, it couldn’t’ve happened to a 
nicer bunch of white men,” Red Bouchard 
remarked with irony. 


IN A PIG’S EYE 


“Well, 


a knot where his shoulders were and another at the hips, and he 
said, “Them old razorbacks we had back home was really something. 
They could hear an acorn drop off’n a oak tree half a mile away, and 
they was i fast they could catch that there acorn on the first bounce.” 
I dunno as you'll have much luck hunting wild boar here 
in Texas if that’s the kind of pager re used to,” said Elmer Fuddle 
McWhinney, ‘of the Dallas Mc 


hinneys. “Because these we got 


down here are pretty sharp. They can hear a canoe floating down a crick and can 
outrun a bullet, less’n you can catch ’em going upwind. Why, I mind the time I 
shot at one loping off downwind, after I’d flushed him from where he’d been rubbing 
the back of his head on an old mesquite limb, and he run just fast enough so the 
point of that bullet itched the back of his head for a good quarter mile before he 
was satisfied and pulled away from it like it had hit a post oak. Then there was 
another time—” 

But Elmer Fuddle McWhinney, of the Dallas McWhinneys, noticed then that the 
stringy man from Tennessee was no longer with him. “And just when I was about 
to tell him about a really spry old boar I once got a glimpse of,” he muttered. 


“Maybe next time .. .” 


well away from the island, and the main 
body of Karankahuas was still preoccu- 
pied with the battle raging around the 
stone blockhouse once the hideaway of 
old Jean Lafitte and his lieutenant, Dom- 
inique. 

“If you see any ’gators or crocs coming, 
Red,” called Edley, “don’t let ’em get too 
close.” 

“Why, they ain’t bad at all, Fox, com- 
pared- to them Injuns,” Bouchard said, 
grinning back over his shoulder. 

“Lafitte Third and Chopper’ll be head- 
ing for their ship in Lake Sabine,” said 
Edley. “Reckon we better take after ’em, 
Red Bush.” 

“That’s the ticket, Foxface. Hope we 


Paddling strong and steadily, threading 
from one bayou to another, they weaved 
their way eastward in the direction of 
the Sabine. The dugout canoe was light, 
well-balanced and sturdy, skimming easi- 
ly over the water. 

The afternoon was fading now, a green- 
ish dusk spreading over the lagoons, with 
alligators rumbling in the distance and 
crocodiles splashing in stagnant pools. 
Spanish moss from _ partly-submerged 
cypresses brushed their heads and faces 
as they plied the paddles from kneeling 
positions. 

It was wonderful to feel free and whole 
again, to have shell belts around their 
waists and Colts hanging heavy on their 
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hips, and rifles within reach on the bot- 
tom of the pirogue. They had been lucky, 
incredibly fortunate. The Karankahuas 
had saved them from a horrible death by 
slow, agonizing torture, presided over by 
the sadistic, half-crazed Jean Lafitté III. 

They were nearing the eastern ‘perime- 
ter of Congo Bog now, crossing wide 
lagoons bisected by a narrow strip of land, 
a natural causeway bordered by thickets 
and palmettos and cottonwoods. Recalling 
it vaguely from the trip in, when his face 
had been smashed, his head splitting, Red 
Bouchard was fairly certain the trail ran 
along that slim neck of raised ground. 

Then, as they slid silently along be- 
neath overhanging boughs and trailing 
moss and vines beside the strip, Bouchard 
looked up and saw above low palmettos 
and agrito the heads and saddled backs 
of two riderless horses. He raised his hand 
and pointed. Fox Edley’s lean sharp face 
lighted up at the sight, as he steered for 
shore beyond and below the horses. Their 
luck was getting almost too good to be 
true. 

They landed and beached the canoe 
without a sound. Taking their carbines, 
they climbed the brush-grown bank with 
utmost caution, moving out into the trail 
and advancing past the horses, to see what 
had become of the riders. Hearing voices 
and horses ahead, followed by the smack 
of a fist against flesh and bone, they with- 
drew once more into the thicket, treading 
slow and soft and scarcely breathing. 

Passing through a bed of reeds, they 
came upon a strange picture. 


WO squat, dark men of obviously 

mixed blood stood with rifles leveled, 
watching a second pair in front of them, 
and beyond was Hatfield’s golden sorrel 
and another mount. The Lone Wolf was 
standing with his arms down at his sides, 
while a burly man with a dark, welted 
face slugged away at him. 

Laying down their rifles and drawing 
their knives, Bouchard and Edley crept 
up behind the two breeds. A twig 
snapped, and Kronk and Swamp Eagle 
swiveled around and tried to bring their 


carbines to bear—too late. In on them like 
twin tigers, Bouchard buried his blade in 
Kronk’s throat, and Edley sank his steel 
to the hilt in Swamp Eagle’s breast. 

The two riflemen went down heavily, 
their blood gushing bright and warm, and 
Bouchard and Edley cleared their sixguns 
to cover the man who was beating Hat- 
field. 

Natchez Dupree, facing their way, had 
seen the knifing. He turned from Hatfield 
and lunged for the Winchester he had left 
standing against that palmetto. The big 
Ranger, his face lumped and traced with 
scarlet, was after him so fast that Bou- 
chard and Edley had to hold their fire, 
for fear of hitting their comrade. : 

Dupree was reaching for the rifle when : 
Hatfield struck him from behind in a reck- 
less flying tackle that sent them both 
sprawling and tumbling over in the weeds. 
On his feet like a great cat, Hatfield was 
poised and waiting as Dupree started to 
scramble upright. He got as far as his 
knees, and Hatfield lashed into him with 
both hands, throwing punches faster than 
the -eye could follow. 

Dupree’s head bobbed and jerked like 
something on a string. He fell back with 
such violence that he turned a complete 
somersault. 

The desperado tried to rise again, but 
Hatfield was on top of him firing lefts 
and rights, belting him flat on his shoul- 
ders in the dirt. As the Ranger drove in, 
too enraged to be careful, Natchez thrash- 
ed out with both powerful legs, high- 
heeled boots aimed at the groin. Twisting 
barely in time, Hatfield took those crip- 
pling boots on the hip. Even there it hurt, 
and knocked him stumbling away. | 

Rolling over, Natchez Dupree plunged 
headlong for Hatfield’s discarded gunbelt, 
and had one of the .45s halfway out of the 
holster when Hatfield landed with both 
knees in the small of the bandit’s back, 
smashing the breath from his lungs and 
clubbing his face into the muck with 
hammerlike fists. Gasping and groaning, 
Dupree dropped the gun, squirming over 
and scrabbling to his feet as the Ranger 
got up off him. 
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This time Hatfield let Dupree get all the 
way -up, and there was awe and fear and 
despair in Natchez’s torn bloodied eyes 
and features. Hatfield was in and out 
with flowing speed and power, beating 
down Dupree’s enfeebled guard, hitting 
him at will, spearing, slicing, smashing 
him into a blind, groggy state of helpless- 
ness. Sobbing and moaning, Dupree made 
one last frenzied attempt to stop the 
Ranger with a full-swinging kick in the 
crotch. 

Jim Hatfield sideslipped it, grasping that 
upthrown leg and the back of Dupree’s 
neck, lifting him bodily and spinning 
around with him, letting the mango with 
a mighty whirling heave. A strangled 
scream broke from Natchez Dupree as he 
flew over the embankment and down 
through the brush, to bounce and roll 
splashing into the lagoon. 

There were other surging splashes— 
those of crocodiles launching themselves 
from a nearby muddy bank—and Natchez 
Dupree shrieked once more as the wicked 
snouts and long sharp-toothed jaws of the 
reptilian monsters closed around him. 
Then he was lost in a thrashing, boiling 
- cauldron that went instantly dark’ with 
blood. 

Hatfield wheeled away and stumbled 
back toward the other Rangers, lifting and 
buckling on his gunbelt with trembling 
raw-knuckled hands. Taking his Win- 
chester off the tree trunk, he tried to 
smile at Bouchard and Edley as they came 
anxiously to his side. 

“Sure glad—to see you boys,” Hatfield 
panted. “Old Red Bush—and the Fox. 
Thought you—were -goners. Saw the 
Kronks—all over Lafitte’s island. How’d 
you ever—get out?” 

They told him quickly, while Hatfield 
gulped canteen water and tried to regain 
his breath and equilibrium. 

“So Jean the Third and his man Chop- 
per got away?” he said ominously. 


OUCHARD inclined his red head. 
“They'll be making for their ship 
down in Lake Sabine. We know about 
where they keep it. We got to get out of 


here and cut them off, Jim.” 

“We will,” Hatfield said quietly. “Did 
you learn anything about the rustlers who 
were working with the pirates?” 

“Two men named Furlong and Dupree 
seem to be running the rustling end,” 
Fox Edley reported. 

Hatfield nodded somberly toward the 
lagoon, where the crocodiles were still 
weltering about. 

“That was Dupree. And I know Fur- 
long. But the first thing to do is to take 
after Lafitte and his lieutenant, I reckon.” 

“Well, we got horses now—and one to 
spare,” Red Bouchard said. “I had enough 
paddling to last me quite a few more 
years. That saddle’s going to feel just like 
home.” 

Hatfield mounted his sorrel and took the 
reins of Dupree’s chestnut. They walked 
back to the other two horses, which had 
belonged to Kronk and Swamp Eagle. 
Bouchard and Edley stepped into the 


leather, and the three Rangers, reunited 


at last, started on toward the river road 
in the Sabine Valley. 

Darkness was closing in rapidly, and 
they might have to camp out—at least 
until moonrise. They had just about time 
to get out of the Bog, and that was a 
relief. A vast relief to put Congo Bog 
behind them, for the last time, they all 
hoped. 

Full night came and it was too dark 
to travel. Pulling off the trail, they un- 
saddled and made camp, building a fire 
and preparing a meal, the main course of 
which was the beef steak found in the 
saddle-bags of the three dead rustlers. 
Bouchard and Edley were starved and 
ravenous, and Hatfield was hungry 
enough. 

After supper they settled down to 
smoke and rest and talk, waiting for the 
moon to: come up and light the world. 


With a three-quarter golden moon at 
last aloft in the east, the Rangers saddled 
up and rode on into its beams until they 
reached the trail and turned southward, 
the moon laying an irregular track of 
radiance across the rippling Sabine River. 
Hatfield discovered the trace of two fairlv 
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recent riders heading south, and won- 
dered who they might be. Perhaps Lafitte 
and Chopper had got word to Rod Fur- 
long and one of his-chieftains about the 


disaster in Congo Bog, and the cattlemen - 


were hastening to Lake Sabine to divide 
the spoils with the pirates. 

“A couple of men can’t man that ship, 
of course,” Hatfield declared. “Probably 
the plunder is stored there. If Lafitte can’t 
raise a crew, he'll try to unload and pack 
the loot away somewhere.” 

“We better take the next river crossing, 
Jim,” said Bouchard. “The ship’s an- 
chored in a cove on the eastern shore, in 
Louisiana. No road, no travel on that side 
of the lake. They must have a fortune in 
the hold.” 

“If they have it'll be guarded,” Edley 
put in. “Maybe by enough sailors to run 
the ship. Lafitte’s crew could be right 
there waiting for him.” 

“That’s true, Fox,” agreed Hatfield. “If 
they get away on the ship, it'll be hard to 
run them down. We’ve got to catch them 
before they cast off and start for the 
coast.” 

“You're still thinking there’s somebody 
higher up than Lafitte and Furlong, Jim?” 
inquired Bouchard. 

“T did think so, Red. Now I don’t know. 
Can’t figure who it could be, if it isn’t 
Iron Mike Donovan. And he’s lost more 
cattle than any of the others, which ought 
to clear him. I reckon Furlong’s our man, 
after all.” 

“So you found the rustled stock west 
of Sabine Pass?” Bouchard said. “I told 
this Foxface we ought to check them 
tracks out of the Pass.” 

“Even I can be wrong once in awhile,” 
drawled Fox Edley. “And think of all the 
fun we might’ve missed in Congo Bog, if 
we'd gone kiting off and got tangled up 
with them rustlers!” 
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CHAPTER XI 


Buccaneers at Bay 


EACHING the Sabine at a shallow 

stretch, the three Rangers forded 
the river and rode down the Louisiana 
side, the prints of two horsemen still 
ahead of them. Somebody certainly had 
the same objective in mind, Hatfield re- 
flected. He hoped it was Furlong and one 
of his boys. 

If the Rangers were in time, they might 
be able to wrap the whole thing up in one 
sweeping stroke. Then it would simply 
be routine, with the help of the Crown 
and the Stirrup and other Sabine riders, 
to drive off the remaining underlings and 
rescue the stolen stock from that long 
deep valley west of the Pass. 

The three riders pushed on at a good 
steady pace, and soon the waters of Lake 
Sabine spread before them, glittering in 
the moonlight, hemmed in by that broken 
wooded shoreline. 

“They’re supposed to be moored near 
the north end,” Bouchard said. “Watch 
for lights there, boys.” 

“Thought I caught a glimmer just then,” 
Edley announced. 

“Probably a firefly, Fox,” scoffed Bou- 
chard. i 

“I saw a flicker of light,” Hatfield said. 
“Let’s stretch ’em out a little.” He was 
still leading Natchez Dupree’s chestnut 
gelding. 

“Well, I ain’t goin’ to argue with your 
eyes, Lone Wolf,” growled Bouchard. 

Hatfield smiled fondly*at his compan- 
ions. “They’ve made mistakes before now, 
Red Bush.” ; 

“Not too many, Jim,” said Red Bou- 
chard, and then assumed a bantering 
tone: “What was you doin’ all this time, 
while Fox and me was sufferin’ unbear- 
able tortures on that pirate island?” 

“Well, there was à barroom ruckus, 
a big friendly rancher and his beautiful 
blonde sister,” Hatfield said gravely. “A 
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wild hog hunt, bushwhackers on the trail, 
an old brushpopper who got killed for 
saving my life, and Stirrup riders who 
put a noose on my neck for rustling cattle. 
There was a gunfight in the Bog, with 
two bandits dead, and-a couple of fist 
fights with our late friend, Natchez Du- 
pree. That brings it up to date.” 

“Sure, you always have all the fun,” 
Bouchard griped. “And poor Fox and me 
take all the punishment.” 

“T see some more fireflies,” drawled Fox 
Edley. “In that third inlet there.” 

They moved quietly in through the 
scattered timber and tangled brush, dis- 
mounting and tying their horses well back 
from the shore, ‘and advancing on foot 
with carbines under arms. From a piney 
ridge they looked down into the narrow 
bay, nearly enclosed by thrusting points 
of land, where the low sleek corsair craft 
lay broadside and close to the shoreline. 

Flickering yellow light fell from hang- 
ing or bobbing-about lanterns, aboard and 
on land. The vessel was painted black, no 
name on the bow, no flag flying. She 
looked as swift and deadly as she had 
proved herself to be, in many bloody en- 
counters on the Gulf of Mexico. 

_ An unloading operation was in progress, 
heavy bags being lowered from the rail 
to men on shore, who stowed them in 
large rawhide aparejos on a train of mules. 
Four men worked on land, with two busy 
on board, and three others stood watching 
in the near starboard bow. Enough hands 
to man the ship, in a pinch, Hatfield esti- 
mated. j 

The only one he recognized was lanky 
Rod: Furlong, talking to the two pirates 
at the bow, whom Bouchard quickly 
identified as Jean Lafitte III and the lieu- 
tenant known as Chopper. Hatfield won- 
dered if they were unloading everything, 
or just Furlong’s share of the swag. 

Putting his glasses om the scene, 
splashed with yellow lantern-glow and 
filtering silver moonlight, Jim Hatfield 
studied the vulture-faced ear-ringed La- 
fitte and the brawny giant Chopper, as 
they conversed with the tall, bleak Fur- 
long. The Ranger thought, nine men. We 


can surprise and take them, some of them 
alive, I hope. 

Then all of a sudden there were ten 
men all told, as a fourth figure appeared 
in the bow. And at sight of him Jim Hat- 
field felt the quick cold revolt of his 
stomach, a fierce agonizing spasm of pro- 
test in his mind and breast. For that 
fourth man was Morton Coray, that big 
tawny blond panther of a man, strikingly 
handsome and graceful, smiling and easy 
and superbly sure of himself. 


O THAT was the answer! Mort Coray 
was the big boss, the brains of the 
entire land-and-sea. organization. Even 
with the proof under his eyes, Hatfield 
could not believe it at once. 

Why had Mort Coray befriended him 
then, saved his life from Dupree’s bunch, 
and then from Iron Mike Donovan and his 
crew, when any stranger in the Sabine 
was a natural menace to Coray and his 
widespread“ outlaw program? It didn’t 
hold together, didn’t make any sense at 
all. Unless Coray was so confident of his 
own success and Hatfield’s inevitable fail- 
ure, providing he had tagged Jim as a law 
officer, that Mort figured he could`afford 
to be benevolent. 

Or perhaps Coray had been kind and 
tolerant because of his sister’s interest 
in Hatfield, and his own instinctive liking 
for the Ranger. And of course Hatfield 
had risked his own life to rescue Coray 
from death under the tusks of those wild 
razorback hogs. > 

But it was still a puzzle. It didn’t make 
sense yet, and Hatfield decided it never 
would. 

But some things were clear now, the 
murder of old’ Bark Otis in particular. 
When Hatfield had told Mort Coray about 
Bark’s saving him at the ford, and the 
prospect of the old-timer’s guiding him in- 
to Congo Bog, he had unwittingly sealed 
Bark Otis’s death warrant. Through Rod 
Furlong, Coray had promptly. sent Natch- 
ez Dupree and his gunmen to kill Bark 
Otis. 

Hatfield thought bitterly, but who can 
you trust, if you can’t trust a man who 
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twice saves your life and takes you into 
his home and approves of his sister’s fall- 
ing in love with you? 

Well, Mort Coray had to die now—it 
wasn’t likely he’d surrender—and Jim 
Hatfield would have to kill him, if he 
could, as much as he hated to lift a gun 
against the man. 

He turned his glasses on the four men 
at the shoreline, who were receiving the 
goods from the ship and packing them on 
the stolid waiting line of mules. They 
were apparently unarmed. Coray and 
Furlong were the only two cattlemen in 
the party of ten. Hatfield passed the bi- 
noculars along to Bouchard, saying: 

“The big blond man in the bow is Fur- 
long’s boss, the big he-wolf of the whole 
outfit, I reckon. I want him myself—alive, 
if possible. We’ll go down and jump the 
men on shore. They aren’t armed, ex- 
cept maybe with knives. Then we'll open 
up on those aboard.” 

Bouchard nodded, and handed the 
glasses on to Edley. “Fox and IIl be aim- 
ing at Lafitte and Chopper first, I reckon.” 

“TII take Furlong,” said Hatfield. “The 
two sailors on board won’t be any trouble, 
but Coray is pretty good with sixguns. 
He'll try to fight his way out and break 
away. If he jumps ashore and I go after 
him, you boys take care of the others and 
hold ’em here. Don’t take any chances. 
Shoot ’em all if you have to.” 

“A pleasure,’ Fox Edley drawled. 
“After what they done to us.” 

They went skulking down the brush- 
grown slope into the cove, crouching low 
and moving in along the line of pack- 
mules, taking the four sailors in total sur- 
prise. 

“You’re covered tight, men!” Hatfield 
called, guns lined in his great hands. “Get 
down flat on your faces and don’t move, 
or you'll get it in the back.” 

Taking one look at the six gun-muzzles 
on them, the four privateers stretched out 
on their bellies in the sand. They worked 
for wages, and this was no skin off them. 
They had no intention of dying to protect 
their leaders’ plunder. 

The two seamen amidships vanished 


into the hold as they saw their mates 
flatten out on the beach, and the four . 
chieftains in the bow reached for their 
weapons and searched for targets ashore. 
Aiming and firing from behind the pan- 
nier-slung mules, the Rangers drilled 
shots home as outlaw guns began to blaze 
and roar. 

Mules went down kicking and braying 
in agony and panic, and slugs showered 
the Rangers with mud and sand and mule- 
blood. But Hatfield already had two .45 
slugs in Rod Furlong, draping him over 
the rail in his death throes. 


HE carrion-bird face of Jean Lafitte 

III went black with blood, a shark- 
toothed grimace baring his teeth as Red 
Bouchard’s bullet ripped through his tur- 
baned skull and dropped him backward 
on the deck. Fox Edley, targeting on the 
massive torso of Chopper, riddled that 
hulking form with three swift shots. 

Only Mort Coray was left on the bow. 
He was already leaping landward, crash- 
ing down in the reeds and plunging head- 
long into the nearest thicket. 

“T’ve got him!” Hatfield yelled, breaking 
in that direction. “You boys take care of 
the sailors and hold the mules and ship.” 

Hatfield could hear the hurried progress 
of Mort Coray. writhing through under- 
brush and trampling ferns, ahead of him. 
The sounds indicated that Coray was 
circling around, probably in an effort to 
reach the Rangers’ horses. Hatfield 
lengthened his strides without regard for 
noise, using elbows and shoulders and 
hips to plough through’ the brambles and 
thickets of bindweed and agrito. 

When Coray stopped, somewhere short 
of the horses, Hatfield also halted and 
waited, every sense keened and alert. As 
the silence continued, Hatfield started 
creeping onward with the stealth of an 
Indian. 

Coray began moving again, placing 
speed ahead of caution, but Hatfield was 
much nearer now, breaking into a run 
himself up the grade. Coray crossed the 
piney ridgetop and paused once more, so 
close now that Hatfield could hear his 
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hard, heavy breathing as he cleared the 
crest and slipped down the reverse slope. 

“Might’s well. stop running, Mort!” 
called the Ranger. “I’m going to get you 
anyway.” 

“Turn back, you fool!” shouted Coray. 
“I don’t want to kill you, Jim. Go back to 
the ship. You’ll never take me.” 

“You’re done for, Mort. You'll never 
get away. Why don’t you give yourself 
up?” : 

Mort Coray laughed, a sound clear and 
musical in the night. “You’re lousy with 
luck, Jim. But it’s going to run out, if you 
don’t get off my tail. You owe me one 
life, don’t you? Well, here’s your chance 
to pay up.” 

“Thats all gone by,” Hatfield said. 
“Why did you save my life anyway, 
Mort?” 

“Because I liked you maybe,” Coray 
said. “And Iris was half in love with you. 
And I couldn’t see one man offering any 
threat to my organization.” 

“There’s more to it than that, Mort.” 

“Well, I figured you were a Ranger,” 
said Mort Coray, in pleasant conversa- 
tional tones. “Jim Hatfield’s the name, 
isn’t it? I thought you’d find nothing and 
go away, and I really didn’t want to have 
you hurt or killed. Any more than I 
wanted to bring a whole troop of Rangers 
into the Sabine, looking for the Lone 
Wolf or his mortal remains. Is that plain 
enough, Jim?” 

“Reckon it is, Mort,” Jim Hatfield said. 
“Now I’m coming in after you.” 

“Don’t do it, Jim!” cried Mort Coray. 
I—I don’t meet too many men I like, as 
much as I like you. I don’t want to have 
to kill you!” 

“Its you or me, Mort—if you won’t 
surrender. There’s no other way out.” 

“You’ve got all the rest, everything 
else. You don’t need me, Jim.” 

“You’re the big one, Mort,” said Hat- 
field. “The one I’ve got to have. Throw 
down your guns and come out with your 
hands up.” 

“Like hell!” Mort Coray laughed and 
fired in the direction of the Ranger’s 
voice, the lead crackling through the 


thick underbrush nearby. 

Hatfield threw down and thumbed a 
shot at the muzzle flash, but Coray’s gun 
flared again from a slightly different posi- 
tion as Hatfield ducked aside and let go 
once more at the gunflame. Then Coray 
was running for the horses, with the 
Ranger racing after him. 

Branches switched painfully across Hat- 
field’s bruised, sweaty face, and moon- 
light splintered down through leafy 
boughs. Hatfield stumbled over a rock 
and almost fell. Coray was going to reach 
the horses for sure this trip. 


N FULL stride again, Hatfield did a 

little figuring. Two shells left in his 
right-hand Colt, and the other was still 
fully loaded. There wasn’t time to stop 
and refill the first gun, but eight bullets 
ought to be enough. He could hear the 
horses snorting and stamping now, prob- 
ably at the appearance of Coray. 

For a half-second he almost wished 
Coray would get away, for he had honest- 
ly liked the big, charming blond man. 
Then he thought of all the crimes and 
deaths Coray was responsible for, and 
drove himself onward with teeth set. 

When Jim Hatfield burst into that small 
open glade, Mort Coray was already 
mounted on the first horse he had come 
to, which happened to be Natchez Du- 
pree’s chestnut. Coray’s shot slashed bark 
and wood splinters across Hatfield’s sweat- 
runneled cheek, and Hatfield’s slug struck 
the horse. . . 

Bugling and bucking wildly, the crazed 
chestnut almost unseated Coray, then 
eame in a blind, thundering charge at the 
Ranger. Coray’s gun torched down at 
him with searing closeness as Hatfield 
fired back and dived desperately to one 
side to avoid the trampling hoofs. 

Hatfield was up on his knees in the 
rank weeds, holstering his empty Colt and 
lifting the weapon in his left hand when 
Coray brought the wounded horse about 
in a rearing turn, and threw a shot that 
scorched the Ranger’s wet neck. Hatfield 
fired left-handed, and the chestnut 
plunged to earth, kicking up dirt. 
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Mort Coray sprang clear and landed 
lightly on his feet, erect and balanced. 
Hatfield was standing now, and they faced 
one another across forty-odd feet of moon- 
gilded grass and lacy ferns. 

“Drop ’em, Mort,” pleaded Hatfield, 
left thumb on the hammer. 

“Not a chance, Jim,” said Coray, raising 

- his barrel into line. 

Hatfield’s hammer fell first, by a frac- 
tional second, the flame streaking out 
blue-and-orange, the gun lifting hard in 
his hand. Coray twirled sideward from 
the shocking smash of lead, as his own 
Colt blared a trifle out of line. Hatfield 
winced at the hot breath of the bullet, 
and saw Coray sinking slowly to his knees, 


~- 


the pirate crew all but obliterated. 

They had the seamen digging graves by 
lanternlight when they heard a company 
of horsemen coming in the night. They 
doused the lights and withdrew to cover 
until the approaching force could be 
identified. Hatfield saw Iris Coray and 
Iron Mike Donovan, at the head of a 
column of Crown and Stirrup riders, 
guided by a blank-faced young puncher 
who was weaponless and tied in his saddle. 

“My brother?” asked Iris Coray quietly. 

“Pm sorry, Iris,” said Hatfield, indicat- 
ing one of the blanket-wrapped bodies. 

“I expected it,” said the girl, stepping 
down and walking toward the body of her 
brother. “We've just learned what Mort 
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firing low into the ground and raking up 
dust streamers, silver gauze in the moon- 
beams. 

Pulling down from the recoil, Jim Hat- 
field thumbed off one more shot. Mort 
Coray heaved upright on the impact, 
whirled in a blundering bewildered circle, 
tripped and pitched into a long staggered 
fall, to lie with his bright blond head 
pillowed on the side of the dead chestnut 
gelding. 

Hatfield crossed the clearing and stood 
over the horse and nian, mechanically re- 
loading his guns, deep -regret and satis- 
faction mingled within him. Another 
death, another chapter closing. 

Turning back to the horses, Hatfield 
untied them and mounted Goldy, leading 
the other two mounts over the pine- 
wooded ridge and down to the hidden bay. 

Red Bouchard and Fox Edley had the 
six sailors trussed up securely, and were 
standing guard over them and the pick- 
eted pack-mules. Rod Furlong still hung 
over the rail, with Jean Lafitte III and 
Chopper sprawled. dead on the deck be- 
hind him. This part of it was all over, too, 


a 


` 


and Furlong have been doing in the 
Sabine.” 

“Mister, I owe you a lot of apologies,” 
Iron Mike Donovan rumbled. “I’m sorry 
—and ashamed of myself. I hope some 
day I can make it up to you, Ranger.” 

“That’s all right, Mike,” Hatfield said, 
glancing at the captive cowboy. “Did y 
tell you where the cattle are?” 

Donovan nodded his large bald kot 
“Were on our way to get them.” 

“Camp here till morning, and we’ll go 
along with you,” Hatfield suggested. “Got 
a lot of pirate spoils here to check .and 
pack.” 

“Good idea, 
Donovan said. : 

Iris Coray had walked down to the 
shoreline, and stood staring out over the 
moon-silvered waves of Lake Sabine. 

Jim Hatfield sauntered thoughtfully 
after her, his fine hard features grave and 
sad. Perhaps he could comfort and cheer 
the girl a little, in her desolate hour of 
loss and hurt and need. The least he could 
do was try. He owed that much to her and 
Mort Coray and himself, 


I reckon,” Iron Mike 
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Brace had made many mistakes— 


not the least being 


the mistake he made about Laura 


HE night stage from Benton came 
around two sides of the square at San 
Marcos, trace chains clinking, thorough- 
braces whining, and rocked to a stop at 
the new, brightly lighted railroad depot. 
Bats squeaked in the sooty dusk. A 
faint breeze rustled the parched willows 
in the square. On the east side, lights and 
cheerful noise spilled from a block of 
be) AN M À R C oO S saloons. And on the west side, Brace Ren- 
ning stood at the door of the Golconda 
mine’s San Marcos office, with Luke 

Turner beside him. 
By FRANK P. CASTLE “You had it figured right; Creede isn’t 
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aboard,” Turner muttered. “A drummer 
there, getting out and into the hotel hack. 
Only one other passenger, a woman... .” 

“Know who she is?” Brace asked. 

Turner had a wide acquaintance among 
the women of the territory. He was lean, 
handsome, young, reckless-looking, and 
wore a tied-down Colt. He did the kind 
of gunwork a gold property often needed. 

“Can’t tell, for sure,” he said. “Want 
me to go check on her, find if she knows 
anything?” 

“No.” Brace was as tall as Turner, not 
much older, though with a grimmer set to 
his features, an expression hinting at 
some hurt he couldn’t forget. “Wait here 
for Wick Hibbard—” 

There was no need. A horse paced up 
outside and stopped. Slow steps came 
across the walk. Wick Hibbard stood in 
’ the doorway. Once he had been what 
Turner was now, and only a handful of 
years ago. Something had cracked his 
nerve. Underneath there was still some 
strength, though—or so Brace Renning 
had thought. It was the reason he had 
given Hibbard a job. 

“His bags are on the coach, Brace,” 
Hibbard said. “The driver picked them 
up at Solari’s. Maybe somebody ought to 
ride there.” 

“Me, then,” Turner said, with an abra- 
sive laugh. “Creede is pretty, but ne’s also 
fancy Dan with a gun. Somebody’s needed 
to ride to Solari’s who can stop him, not 
just wave the boy good-by! That checks 
you out, Wick—” 

Hibbard’s nostrils fared at the taunt. 
But he did not reply, only looked down at 
the planks under his feet. 

“Nobody rides to Solari’s,” Brace said. 
“He'll have to come on here. Luke, get 
his bags and take them to my room. Wick, 
go check the depot. It’s the Limited he’s 
after. He’ll probably try to get aboard 
just as it is leaving.” 

They nodded,-Turner laughing again, 
and left him. Brace stepped out to the 
walk. He lighted a cigar, looking at the 
willows in the square. A bench was over 
there, hidden by darkness. On just such a 


night as this, he had asked Laura to marry 


him, on that bench. It made bitter remem- 
bering. 


VOICE came gently, from nearby: 
“T’ve been watching, Brace, and I 
don’t like what I see... .” 

Brace turned, lifting the match. He saw 
Pete Muir, Marshal of San Marcos. 

“You’ve sharp ears, too, Pete. What 
have you heard?” 

- “That the paymaster up at the mine got 
killed last night. That right?” 

“Yes. Dodge Phillips’ sent Wick Hib- 
bard through to Ladera on a fast horse to 
get the news to me.” 

“Lose much?” 

“Thirty-five thousand—the full month- 
ly payroll.” 

“And,” Muir said, “you and your boys 
came on from Ladera, figuring to collar 
whoever did it, in San Marcos?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Don’t fend me off, Brace. I heard that 
somebody has turned up missing at the 
Goleonda—Roy Creede.” 

Brace was silent. Muir shrugged. 

“T can figure it as well as you can, son. 
He’ll time himself on into town just in 
time to grab the Coast Limited. And it’s 
my job to take him. You lay off!” 

“Sorry, Pete,” Brace said, voice gritty. 
“Not this time. It goes too deep—” 

“Don’t you think I know? I’ve heard ` 
the talk since your wife left you—stop- 
pered it when I could. You must have just 
begun to realize the reason she went 
away. But killing won’t ease the hurt—” 

Brace turned abruptly and went down 
the walk with long strides. 

He rounded the corner on Fort Street, 
and slowed his pace. Now he walked with 
a memory—a figure in white, head tilted 
with a mischievous smile, dark curls danc- 


ing, the music of her laughter a ghostly 


echo. Thus Laura had walked beside him, 
once. 

He felt sick and old and tired. Muir was 
right. He had just begun to understand, 
these past few days, the amused smiles 
from those who didn’t care for him, the 
sniggering laughter, the rough jokes. 
Laura and Roy Creede. ... 
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Brace turned in at the Pitman House. 
Polly Lawton was at the desk, a couple of 
men vieing for her attention. There were 
always men around Polly. She was blonde 
and rather pretty, the daughter of a Ben- 
ton storekeeper. 

“Brace!” she said. “I didn’t know you 
were in San Marcos.” 

“Didn’t know you were here, either, 
Polly.” 

“Well, no wonder; I just arrived from 
Benton on that rickety stage.” 

“A visit?” he asked. 

“A brief visit,” she said, showing a sud- 
den evasiveness alien to her, and left him, 
going up the stairs with a smooth undula- 
tion of hips that turned every eye in the 
lobby after her. 

Ed Pitman, behind the desk, beckoned 
urgently to Brace, who shook his head 
and went down the long hall beside the 
stairs to the room he used when in town. 


Luke Turner was straddling a chair 
there, tensely smoking. Two suitcases 
were on the bed. 

“Brace, I found out who that woman 
was on the stage—” 

“So did I. Get those bags open.” 

“But, listen—Creede’s been running 
over to Benton frequent, of late, to see 
‘her. I don’t know what it means, them 
meeting at Solari’ss—they must have, and 
maybe it’s why he took the long way 
around to stop there—or why they’re both 
here tonight in San Marcos, but he’s not 
going to get Polly involved—” 

“He won’t. Let’s look in the bags.” 


URNER snapped their locks with a 
knife. “What we want isn’t in them. 
I can tell by the heft.” 

He was right. They contained only Roy 
Creede’s clothes and personal effects—the 
expensive gear he delighted in. 

Wick Hibbard opened the door and en- 
tered. 

“The Limited is running an hour late,” 
he reported. `: 

Brace relaxed. “Means he’ll reach town, 
with no place to go. Luke, go find from 
that stage driver if he saw Creede at 
Solari’s—in particular, if he was carrying 


anything beside these suitcases.” 

“Saddlebags!” Turner exclaimed, snap- 
ping his fingers. “That must have been it! 
He lightened his load by sending the suit- 
cases ahead, but kept his saddlebags—a 
pair, probably, crammed full with the 
money!” 

“Stay shy of Pete Muir,” Brace con- 
tinued. “He doesn’t like us handling this.” 

“Seguro!” Turner said, turning to go. 
He paused, studying Hibbard with a goad- 
grin. “Wick, you better go back and 
watch the depot. That’s a good job for 
you—just watching!” 

Hibbard looked down at the carpet. 

Brace brought out a shellbelt from a 
dresser drawer and buckled it on. It sup- 
ported an open-end basketweave holster. 
He put a Colt .45 in it. The holster swung 
loose. Hibbard watched him. 

“You mean to get him, yourself,” he 
said slowly. 

Brace did not answer. Hibbard rubbed 
a hand over his face. 

“Well, you’ve sure got enough reason,” 
he went on. “I guess everybody knew 
about him and your wife—but you. 
Creede and her, behind your back, all the 
time ... hell for me, after the way you 
picked me up and set me on my feet, but 
how could I tell you? How could any- 
body—” 

“Forget it, Wick,” Brace said, voice 
brittle. “Go back to the depot.” 

“Yeah. But listen—Creede got me to 
teach him a cross-draw, and he’s blue 
lightning with it. Turner can match him 
on an even break. Much as I hate that 
loud-mouthed kid, I got to admit it. I don’t 
have the guts to face Creede. And you 
wouldn’t have a chance. You’ve got to 
jump him, with your gun already in your 
fist. Don’t give him any break at all!” 

He went out. Brace remained a few 
moments longer, bitterness deeper than 
gall in him as Hibbard’s words about. 
Creede and Laura continued to ring 
through his thoughts. Why had it taken 
him so damnably long to find out? 

He shook ‘himself and went into the 
hall. There he came face to face with his 
wife, who was just turning the knob of 
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a door across from his. 

The monumental shock he felt was mir- 
rored in her face. Laura Renning—or was 
she, still? It was the first thing he asked, 
the thing he had to know before anything 
else: 

“You got the divorce?” 

She did not answer, and he interpreted 
her silence as an affirmation. Laura was 
thinner; she looked tired, drawn. But 
there was still the dark, quiet beauty that 
had twisted his heart the first time he had 
seen her, when her father had come to 
inspect the Golconda before buying most 
of its stock. If there had ever been an- 
other woman, anyone to give him some 
experience, it might have been different, 
all the way—but there had been no one, 
before or since. 

Well, they had known a year together, 
and much of it had been all he could ever 
have desired. > 

He said, “It was easy to get free from 
me, I suppose? I signed the papers you 
sent—” : 

“Divorce is never an easy thing for a 
woman, Brace,” she said, low-voiced. 
“Its like dying, but with only the pain, 
not the peace.” 


E HAD known a lot of pain also, but 
didn’t speak of that. She was a 
quiet, self-contained woman, and he 
wasn’t glib; they had never been able to 
talk to each other freely, and couldn’t 
now. 

The way Brace still felt about her, and 
always would, was a grinding pain in him. 
That year they were together he had 
worked himself to the bone. He had been 
a young mining engineer, down the lad- 
der at the Golconda, and her father was 
a wealthy man, Laura his only heir. But 
he wanted success on his own, not the 
easy promotions he could have for the 
asking. That had meant a constant grind 
at the mine, every day and most of the 
nights. 

Many of those nights, coming home 
dog-tired and dirty, he had found Laura 
and Roy Creede together. More and more, 
as time went on, Creede was there. 
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Sure, he should have warned the man 
off, should have had it out with Laura 
long before the disastrous night when he . 
came home to find her gone, a note left 
behind to say she couldn’t stand it any 
longer. Ironically, it was the same day 
he had been made assistant to Dodge 
‘Phillips, the Goleconda’s boss. 

But—Creede took Brace’s orders; he 
had counted Roy his friend, and trusted 
him. As for Laura, he would sooner have 
put his hand under an ore stamp than 
suspect her of wrong behavior. 

He had thought her note meant she 
couldn’t stand the mine, with its loneli- 
ness, the stamps going all night. Brace 
had tried to quit, at once, and follow her, 
though he didn’t know where she had 
gone. But Dodge Phillips was in a sudden — 
bad tight, with trouble in the grinding 
mill at Ladera, and he couldn’t let Phillips 
or the mine down; he had gone to that 
lonely, sun-blasted settlement to straight- 
en things out. 

en the legal papers came from Cali- 
fornia, and by then he had the feeling it 
was hopeless. The times stigmatized di- 
vorce, but not for the wealthy; if she 
wanted freedom, let her have it, in spite 
of the hurt in him that wouldn’t die. 


At the mine, or in San Marcos, gossip 
would have told him the truth quicker; as 
it was, he had learned just. in time what 
people were saying—that he was a blind 
fool who had let Creede wreck his mar- 
riage. $ 

The man wasn’t going to enjoy any 
final triumph. Brace said grimly, “Laura, 
what are you doing back in San Marcos?” 

She looked down, biting her lip, again 
not answering. Anger began to boil in 
him. If she had returned to Creede. ... 

Hibbard called urgently from the lobby, 
“Better come out here, Brace!” 

He had to go. A hurried backward 
glance, crossing the lobby, showed him ` 
she was no longer in the hall. 


ANUEL SOLARI was on the walk 

in front of .the hotel, brandishing 

a long-barreled gun. Tears streaked his 
fat cheeks. “Tell me where this Creede 
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is, that I may kill him!” he said, in choked 
Spanish.” “I did not know he was at my 
place until he had gone. He gave Dolores 
a hundred dollars, and left her. A hun- 
dred dollars—and she has tried to cut her 
wrists. He had promised he would marry 
her, because she must have a hus- 
band. ...” 

Pete Muir appeared, and took Solari’s 
gun. “Manuel, come with me, viejo,” he 
said gently. “I’ve got a place where you 
can rest a spell.” 

“No!” Solari said. “Señor Pedro, this 
is too much shame for a father to endure! 
Let me go, for a small matter of min- 
utes—” 

“Tt’s never any good, that way,” Muir 
said. “Come on along, Manuel.” 

The marshal gave Brace a long glance, 
then, mouth tight and eyes smoky, “Got 
an added reason, now, to take him my- 
self. You remember what I said!” 

Brace remembered Dolores,.a pretty, 
shy girl who waited tables at Solari’s 
place. Was there no depth to Creede’s 
infamy? 

Turner came along, in a great hurry. 
“Creede’s here, Brace—left his horse at 
the Star Livery and went away . . . haul- 
ing his saddle-bags!” 

“Get to the depot, Wick,” Brace said. 
“Luke, you hunt through the alleys. And 
—tenga cuidado!” 

Take care. He was remembering that 
eross-draw Hibbard had taught Creede. 
The man had always been fascinated by 
guns; he was good in their use, very good. 

Polly Lawton appeared. “Wasn’t that 
old Solari, Brace?” 

“Yes.” He didn’t want to discuss the 
incident with her. “And a friend of yours 
was just here who'd be glad to say hello, 
with any encouragement—Luke Turner.” 

Polly grimaced. “That swaggering, 
tough-talking lout!” 

“He’s a nice boy, plenty solid behind 
the tough act he puts on,” Brace said. “A 
little steadying, he’ll make a good man.” 

“He’s only another gunslick, liable to 
get himself killed any minute,” Polly said. 
“Pm sick of his kind, sick of Arizona. 
You don’t know what it’s like, Brace, to 


see the poor run of men that a girl has a 
chance at here, while the years run out. - 
I’m twenty-five; I’m sick of waiting! And 
I’m going to do something about it—” 

She caught herself, turning away. Ed 
Pitman appeared. “Funny; she only 
wanted a room to freshen up, left her lug- 
gage at the desk,” he muttered. Then, 
“Brace, I tried to tell you a while ago that 
your wife is here—” : 

“Saw her, Ed.” He went along the hall 
once more—had- to talk to Laura again, 
if only for a moment, and tell her what 
Creede had done. 


HE had taken a two-room suite,. the 
same one they had occupied togeth- 
er, briefly, upon returning from their 
honeymoon. The way the hotel ran, there 
was a window where the hall ended, and 
the living room of Laura’s suite jutted out 
a little, in an extension, with another win- 
dow at a right angle there. Hand on the 
knob of her door, Brace found himself 
looking through those two windows, into 
Laura’s living room. Roy Creede stood 
there, facing her. 

He was dust-floured, had those saddle- 
bags slung over a shoulder, head bare, 
tight yellow ringlets plastered down by 
sweat. There was a wide, pleased grin 
on his handsome face; he was talking fast, 
with gestures. 

Laura was standing rigidly. She shook 
her head. Creede advanced toward her, 
showing that amused, debonair confidence 
that so many successes with women had 
put in him. 

Brace lifted his gun, tried the door, 
found it locked. He put his shoulder 
against the panel in a savage burst of 
strength. The lock tore out of wood, and 
he lunged through. 

Laura faced him alone, pale as death; 
too late, Brace remembered there was a 
street door, also, on the far side of the 
room. He strode toward it. She tried to 
get in his way, crying out at sight of the 
gun; he thrust her aside. 

The street was’ empty. He yelled, 
“Luke!” 

“Yo;” Turner came out of an alley 
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across the way. 

“He was just here. See anybody run- 
ning?” 

“Heard somebody on the walk. Likely 
heading for the*depot. I’ll hunt: that di- 
rection.” 

Brace turned grimly back. “Laura, did 
you write Roy, agree to meet him here 
tonight and go away together on the Coast 
Limited?” 

Her dark eyes dilated and her cheeks 
showed a stain of indignant color. “I did 
not! I didn’t even know he was in San 
Marcos, until he pushed open that street 
door and walked in—” 

“But he did ask you just now to leave 
town with him?” 

She nodded jerkily. “Yes. I told him 
no—the same answer I’ve given him in 
the past; it isn’t the first time he’s asked 
me to go away with him.” 

Brace stared at her, thoughts tangled. 
The ring of truth was in her tired voice. 

“I was already on the coast; why should 
I come here to meet him?” Laura said. 

He hadn’t thought of this, and it stop- 
pered his anger in an instant, turned his 
thoughts in a new direction. The meeting 
hadn’t been planned, then. Creede must 
have been passing by, on the street, had 
glimpsed her through a window and had 
entered, in his bold fashion, asking her to 
ride the Limited west with him. 

Laura said, with sudden flaring bitter- 
ness, “If you had only shown this sort of 
anger when it might have helped! All the 
times I had to push him away—that smil- 
ing, persistent man with his wheedling 
ways, knowing how lonely I was, and 
trading on it, wearing me down... I 
thought at first you didn’t know, Brace. 
Then I thought you didn’t care.” 

This startled and humbled him. “Laura, 
I didn’t even begin to know, until a day or 
so ago.” 

And now it was too late. She was no 
longer his wife. But it wasn’t too late to 
deal with Creede. 

“In the beginning, I admired you for 
the trust you put in the men working for 
you,” Laura said, low-voiced. “Then I 
-saw it could destroy you—” 


E FELT uneasy, confused. Nothing 

figured right, somehow. Why had 
Creede gone the long way by Solari’s, to 
fob off a girl he had wronged? That 
sounded more like a man tidying up his 
back trail than one on the run from a kill- 
ing, with a big chunk of stolen money. 
And- coming onto San Marcos, to walk 
Fort Street openly, which didn’t fit at all 


. the actions of a man carrying a burden of 


guilt. 

For that matter, it just didn’t make 
sense for one who had killed and stolen 
from the Golconda to ask a woman whose 
father was the mine’s chief stockholder to 
go away with him. Murder wasn’t some- 
thing you could hide from behind a wom- 
an’s skirts, no matter who she was. 

Brace suddenly had an. overpowering 
hunch. “Laura, I’ve got to go out for a 
few minutes. Will you wait for me 
here—” 

“T could,” she said. “I spent a year wait- 
ing for you, Brace...” Then her glance 
flickered to his gun, and she cried, “No! 
You’re not going after him! That’s one 
reason I came back—the fear that I was 
wrong in what I was thinking about you, 
and it would come to this! And he’s faster 
than you, a better shot!” 

“He isn’t going to get to use his gun,” 
Brace said. “Just wait!” 

He left by that side door. Going past 
the hotel lobby, he looked inside, and was 
not surprised to see that Polly Lawton 
wasn’t there. 

The square was the one place in San 
Marcos most convenient for a meeting. 
Brace went for it, his hunch growing 
stronger. Beyond the dusty willows, by 
the drab little stand where a band played 
on Saturday nights, he heard their voices. 
Polly’s was frantic, . protesting. Roy 
Creede answered her with cool tough- 
ness: 

“just changed my mind, that’s all. 
Maybe I decided I didn’t want such a 
choosy woman as you, telling me to go the 
long way around, by Solari’s, and fix 
things up first with a gal who blabbed to 
you, who wasn’t any better than she 
should have been, with any man—” 
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“That’s not true about her, Roy, and I 
wouldn’t have agreed to meet you here 
except you promised you’d do what you 
could for her. But—a hundred dollars—” 

“Half of the pay I had coming when I 
quit the Golconda. You think I’m made 
of money? And you had to be there to 
check on me, make sure I paid off to her!” 

“I didn’t.mean to be,” Polly said. “That 
was an accident. And I still don’t under- 
stand why you put your suitcases aboard 
but wouldn’t ride the coach with me on 
here. Roy, was it because of something 
you’ve got in those saddlebags—”’ 

He snapped, “Go on home, Polly!” 

“No! I—I told people at Benton you 
were going to marry me. If you leave me 
here, the whole territory will be laughing 
at me. I can’t stand that, Roy! You’ve 
got to take me along!” 

“Sorry, but it’s no dice.” 

Brace was going on tiptoe now, gun out. 
Polly said bitterly, “There’s some other 
woman! Who is she?” 

“Never mind!” he told her roughly. 

“I will mind! Is it Laura Renning? Then 
you’re a fool! She’ll never: go with you. 
I saw her. It’s plain she’s still in love with 
Brace—” 

“Maybe—but she doesn’t belong to him, 
now,” Creede said. “She’ll go with me 
tomorrow, the next day; there’s plenty of 
time to argue her into it, soon as I finish 
some necessary business. And I’m through 
gabbing with you.” 

Then he started to twist, frantically, but 
Brace was on him, gun grinding against 
his spine. “Stand still, Roy!” 

Pete Muir was coming at a run from 
the saloon block. “My prisoner, Brace! 
Don’t do anything foolish!” 

“Sure,” Brace said. “I just want these.” 

He reached for Creede’s saddlebags, 
and the man fell back a desperate step, 
trying to fend him off. Brace took them. 
Their weight was astonishing. He laid 
them on the ground, pulled straps, and 
snapped a match. 


OME sawdust spilled out. The bag 
was crammed with it. And, in among 
the sawdust, bits and chunks and scrap- 


ings of gold, a lot of it. No wonder Creede 


hadn’t taken the stage at Solari’s and had 


run from Laura’s room. He had been 
dodging the possibility of anybody dis- 
covering what he carried. Give him an- 
other couple of minutes, now, and he 
would probably have the bags sealed and 
stowed in. the depot’s express safe, be- 
yond anybody’s prying until he was ready 
to leave town, if nothing had happened at 
the Golconda last night. i 

‘“Why, he’s only a damned high-gra- 
der!” Muir said. 

Brace nodded. He had caught a thief, 


_ all right, one who must have been stealing 


every since the day he went to work at 
the mine, piling the stuff up, waiting for 
the moment when he had reached some 
figure he had set for himself, then quit- 
ting and leaving with it, almost at the 
same time the paymaster had been killed 
and thirty-five thousand in greenbacks 
taken. But Brace’s hunch had been right. 
Creede wasn’t guilty of that act. 

Maybe it wasn’t so coincidental, either. 
Likely, somebody had seen him leave, had 
known through furtive spying what he 
was carrying off, and had seized at the 
chance to take the payroll, knowing 


-Creede’s abrupt departure gave him a 


good chance to get away with it. 

Brace stood, dusting his knees. Creede 
was rigid, cheeks lined, thinking of Yuma 
prison, perhaps, and the disastrous end to 
his cleverness. “You grabbed him, Pete, 
not me,” Brace said. “The mine has a 
standing reward of five thousand for high- 


graders. Think Solari’s daughter might 
get it?” 
“Sure. Give me those bags for evi- 


dence,” Muir said, and nudged Creede. 
“Start walking!” 

Polly. was leaning against the band- 
stand, weeping. Brace patted her shoul- 
der. “Polly, don’t. He isn’t worth one of 
your tears. If it had worked out the way 
you wanted, he would soon have aban- 
doned you... .” 

She dabbed at her cheeks. “Women 
can be most awful fools, where some men 
are concerned. I knew he was no gog. I 
didn’t like what I knew about Dolores, 
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didn’t like myself for agreeing to go with 
him, in spite of that. But . . . I couldn’t 
seem to say no. Laura could. She ran. 
I wonder where Luke is? I want to see 
him before I go out to Solari’s.” 

“Wait here and I’ll send him to you,” 
Brace said. 

Then a single smashing gunshot shat- 
tered the night’s drowsy quiet. 

Brace spun and ran toward the sound. 
The Limited whistled on the curve, above 
town, on time. A fast-built tissue of lies, 
all the way, with the added strong nudge 
of Brace toward Creede—hoping, prob- 
ably, there would be another killing, with 


things more tangled, more time to get 


away. That train only paused at San 
Marcos, and reached Yuma before morn- 
ing. Let a man head south along the 
river, there, into the delta country, and 
catching him would be almost impossible. 


E train’s headlight revealed Luke 

Turner, down in dust and weeds. The 

boy had both hands clutched to his side, 

blood seeping between his fingers, a look 
of angry amazement on his face. 

“Right under our noses, Brace. How 
could we have been so stupid? I thought 
he’d found Creede and grabbed his sad- 
dlebags. I yelled at him, and he shot me.” 

“He hated you, boy, meant that as his 
last act here, maybe,” Brace said. 

“Damned if I rawhide anybody again, 
ever!” Turner muttered. 

Polly came at a scurrying run, settled 
in the dust and lifted Luke’s head to her 
lap. He grinned’at her. “Why, honey, Td 
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get shot any time for this! 


Brace went on to the depot, running 
through a swirl of smoke and steam along 
the platform. He remembered * what 
Laura had said, about putting too much 
trust in the men who worked for him. 
Creede wasn’t the only one who had prof- 
ited by that. A fast horse to Ladera, that 
money with him, all the time... . 

He saw him angling across the platform, 
saddlebags over shoulder, as Creede had 
carried his, reaching for a coach grabiron. 

“No good, Wick!” Brace called. “It’s all 
over!” 


Wick Hibbard swung toward him. 

“Brace, I wish you hadn’t found out,” 
he said. “I liked you, still do. This is a 
poor return for all you did for.me, but I 
couldn’t stand lean living any longer—” 

Brace had set himself, hand poised 
above his gun. “Drop the bags and lift 
your hands, Wick.” 

Hibbard smiled. “Now, Brace, you 
know you can’t beat me to the draw!” 


He was right. The first shot was his. It 
hit Brace somewhere around his right hip. 
He did not even attempt to draw. Instead, 
he used the only gun-trick he had ever 
learned; his own hand, slapping the butt 
of his Colt, tilted it, and he fired through 
the holster’s open end. His bullet smashed: 
Hibbard solidly, in the chest. Brace saw 
the man’s brief look of amazement, 
before he buckled and pitched for- 
ward, dropping his saddlebags. Hibbard 
sprawled on them, and one burst open. 

Brace was down himself. People came. 
He saw Pete Muir giving him a surprised, 
unbelieving shake of his head before go- 
ing on to push the crowd back. * 

Then Laura was there, kneeling beside 
him. “Brace, hold me! You mustn’t die!” 

He liked the softness of her breast 
against his cheek, the trembling hands 
that caressed him. “I won’t, Laura. Think 
I'll go back to working for Dodge Phil- 
lips’s job, but taking my time, not in such 
a hurry—depends on you, though—” 

“How?” Laura asked. 

“Marry me again,” Brace said. 

“T can’t do that,” Laura told him. 

“You will!” he said, starting to struggle 
up. “TIl never let you go! TI follow you. 
I'll be twice the gadfly Creede was!” 

Laura smiled mistily. “I’m almost 
tempted to let you, but I still can’t. Be- 
eause I didn’t get a divorce, Brace. I 
couldn’t. That was the other reason I 
came back—to try again... .” 

The touch of her lips against his, then, 
was shy, questioning. Brace kissed her 
fiercely... and prayerfully. They would 
both try again. And a man sometimes got 
a second chance, but never a third. He 
would make this one good. There would 
be no more parting between them—ever. 


There were some things 


even a peaceful, 
timid man like Joe 
couldn't take 


lying down! 


He fought back mechanically 


i ; 
HE horse had long since finished its 
As a M a n drinking and was patiently waiting 


for its rider to remount. But Joe Blount 


dallied longer by the stream, drinking 

Sh ! d B again slowly, though a nagging dread 
0 u @ kept telling him to mount and ride south 

a little before it was too late. The Ari- 

By zona dusk was settling over everything, 


making it soft and shapeless, and if he left 


bet hing rid ldn’t 
JOSEPH HORSTMANN | recognize tim oone tiders woulda 
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But Joe Blount didn’t leave. With a 
mulelike stubbornness, he stayed crouched 
by the stream and began cleaning his new 
gold-rimmed glasses. Slowly and delib- 
erately, he splashed a little water over 
the sore scabs circling his left eye, trying 
his best to be unconcerned. But beneath 
his forced calm his desire to ride off grew 
stronger. 

The feeling twisted hard in his stomach 
till it made him even more tired, sick and 
disgusted with himself. Riding south a 
little, or north a little, or east, or west— 
avoiding your enemy, always ‘avoiding, 
till it got a man so miserable that he felt 
like something that crawled. 

He finished cleaning the glasses and 
fitted them on. The soft scabs hurt as the 
metal rim pressed against them. Then Joe 
Blount stood up and faced north, a short, 
wiry man with sun-browned skin who 
looked a little too tired and worn for his 
thirty-seven years. 

In the soft, purplish haze, the approach- 
ing riders looked like any two men riding 
homeward peacefully. Blount swallowed. 
He wondered what it would be like if only 
later tonight he could tell his family he’d 
got the loan from Johnathan, the banker, 
that everything was all right now, that 
they hadn’t lost their land. 

And then to sit around the kitchen 
table with its warm, glowing kerosene 
lamp, drinking hot coffee, laughing with 
his wife, Laura, kidding seventeen-year- 
old Jim about the pretty girl over on But- 
ler’s ranch, helping the small ones with 
their school work, living peacefully and 
quietly. Weary, Blount reached for his 


horse’s reins and watched the riders draw - 


up across the stream. 


SICKENING nervousness went 

through him when he recognized 
Big Barney Chisholm and his younger 
boy. Big Barney was the largest cattle- 
man in the Arizona Territory and he 
hated nesters harder than most cattlemen. 
Blount watched Barney come across the 
stream and felt glad he hadn’t ridden 
south to avoid the meeting. At some 
point a man had to turn and make a stand, 


no matter how feeble. 

The heavy-set cattle king looked con- 
temptuously at Joe Blount. “Still tryin’ 
to make a go of farmin’ out in Yalpais 
Valley?” 

Joe Blount looked silently at Big Bar- 
ney and his son. He didn’t answer. 

Barney leaned forward on his pinto. 
“Still think itll do any good to see 
Johnathan?” He was smiling ironically, 
as though he couldn’t understand why any 
man was willing to fight against such 
odds. 

A lost, hopeless feeling went through 
Blount as he mounted. Johnathan was a 
fair shooter, took things at their real 
value, but he’d become a banker handling 
cattlemen’s money. He’d have to go along 
with cattlemen’s sentiments. Still, Johna- 
than had asked him to come in and talk 
about the loan. Too sick and miserable 
inside to bother answering, Blount tugged 
tiredly at his reins. 

Big Barney reined across his path. 
“Only fair to warn you. Gat Palmer’s in 
town. You know my foreman told you 
last time never to come into Sundown 
when he was there.” 

Barney’s words dug deep into Blount’s 
mind and humiliation came up as he re- 
membered walking along Sundown’s main 
street one month before. Gat Palmer get- 
ting in his way, accusing him of trying to 
start a fight. Then the numb, stunned 
flash where his glasses had smashed into 
his left eye after Gat had hit. 

“Has he got your orders again to hit a 
man without warning him or telling him 
to take off his glasses?” Blount asked 
drily. . 

“I never told him to beat anybedy!” 
Barney retorted. 

Blount’s humiliation mounted when he 
recalled staggering up, unable to see 
through the blood streaming over his eye, 
praying that none of the broken glass had 
entered his eye, and then feeling the 
sledge-hammer blow land again. Going 
down, too dazed and groggy to do any- 
thing. Other cattlemen watching, some 
approving, others just watching silently, 
doing nothing as Gat mounted and rode 
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off. This is cattle country, nester, get out 
and stay out! s - 

“But anyway,” Barney continued, 
“what’s done is done. I can see to it that 
he never bothers you outside of town. But 
if you insist on goin’ into town on a hope- 
less trip, I capt be responsible for what 
my foreman does.” 

“That’s the way it is,” Blount said soft- 
ly to himself and started reining away. 

“Look, Blount,” Barney reasoned, in an 
exasperated tone, “why’n hell don’t you 
be sensible and clear out. I got nothin’ 
against you personal, and like I said, I 
never told Gat to beat you the way he did. 
But you’re a nester and this is cattle coun- 
try and so long as you’re a damned nester, 
Ill fight you every way I can!” ` 


OE BLOUNT thought about that. Why 

didn’t he just clear out? As simple 

as that. A man trying to make something 

for his family, a home, a little ground for 

crops, security. There was enough land 

for everybody—if they shared it. But 
there it was. Clear out! 

“Thanks, but I gotta go on into Sun- 
down. This time I’ll have my glasses off 
when Gat gets close.” The remark 
sounded a little silly and weak, like some 
child whistling near a dark cemetery, but 
Blount was glad he’d said it. 


“Damned fool!” Barney muttered, dis- 
gusted. “Don’t listen to nobody. Go 
ahead and get your block knocked off!” 

Joe Blount gently spurred Blackie and 
started toward Sundown. All along he’d 
been telling himself he had to go into 
Sundown to see Johnathan, but now he 
knew it was more than that—a whole lot 
more. 

For the past weeks he hadn’t been able 
to look directly at Laura because of 
eleven stitches on his face. He hadn’t been 
able to look at his children, at seventeen- 
year-old Jim, because always in the back 
of his mind the same message kept ham- 
mering out. He wasn’t man enough to 
take care of himself, he wasn’t man 
enough to take care of his wife and chil- 
dren. So here he was now, going into 
Sundown, particularly while Gat Palmer 


was there. A forlorn, hopeless feeling 
joined Joe Blount as he rode on toward 
town. 

Presently the lights of Sundown glim- 
mered out across the dark land and Joe 
Blount saw a buckhoard rumbling toward 
him. He pulled over and was about to 
pass when his heart jumped at what he 
saw. His son, young Jim, was sitting, 
bloody and bandaged, next to Mort Man- 
ners, a small cattleman from over the 
bench. 

Joe Blount halted the wagon and stared 
at his son’s beaten face. Before he could 
ask any questions, Mort spoke up softly. 
“Gat Palmer. Said the kid nudged him _ 
on purpose. Before any of us could stop’ 
him, the damage was done. Sorry, Blount. 
I’m a cattleman and I have to go along 
with general sentiments, but this sort of 
thing turns my stomach. Some of us boys 
hopped in and stopped it but then it was 
too late. Sorry, Blount.” 

Joe Bfount sat there, a solemn, impla- 
cable man, too on in years to feel a burn- 
ing rage. But what had just happened to 
his son had happened to him and he was 
feeling the pain and humiliation just as 
surely as though he had been cut and 
bruised by someone’s fists. This is too 
much, he thought. What kind of animals 
were the cattlemen that they’d beat a 
helpless seventeen-year-old boy so brutal- 
ly. If I could kill every one of them I’d 
do it, he thought. 

“TIl take him on home, Blount, ’cause 
I’m figurin’ you gotta go on in now.” 

Mort’s voice snapped Blount’s attention 
back and he felt ashamed for his last 
thought. Nesters and cattlemen were bat- 
tling, but certain cowmen drew a line and 
wouldn’t pass beyond the limit. Like 
Mort. He was an easy-going man who ac- 
cepted things in his stride, but he had to 
be on the cattlemen’s side because that 
was his living. 

“How do you feel, Jim?” Blount asked, 
avoiding Jim’s eyes. 

The boy had a hard time talking. “I’m 
okay, I guess. I went to Sundown to save 
you the trouble of seeing Mr. Johnathan. 
He can’t give you the loan.” 
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OE BLOUNT sat still, staring at his 

battered son. The boy had known 
about Gat’s warning. He had purposely 
tried to save his father from coming into 
town—and had been horribly beaten for 
it. That was it. There was no loan. No 
crops. No homestead. Nothing! All that 
was left was his young son sitting before 
him, bloodied and battered. All that was 
left was Laura sitting at home waiting for 
news about the loan, sure that everything 
would work out somehow, someway. 
That’s all that was left. 


Joe Blount saw red. Blood red. The 
only thing left to do now was go crazy, 
„ lash out, in wild, blind hurt. He had to 
bash at his tormentors, he had to make 
Gat’s thick, ugly face look as battered 
and bloody as his own had looked—the 
way his son’s looked now. If it cost him 
his life he had to bash back just once, for 
seventeen-year-old Jim, for Laura. Just 
once. 

Mort looked down as though a little 
ashamed. “I would never do anything like 
this, Blount,” he said softly. “There’s 
others who wouldn’t too. Were not all 
like Gat.” 

“Will you be all right for a while, Jim?” 

“TIl be all right, Dad.” 

“Tell Laura TIl be home soon.” 

Blount nodded and dug his spurs into 
Blackie’s sides. The horse surged forward 
under the painful jab. Realizing what he 
was doing, Blount eased up on the animal 
and headed toward Sundown’s main 
street, hot blood whipping through him. 


When he came up the main street he 
saw people along the boardwalks motion 
to one another. Four cattlemen, Blount 
recognized, stopped their idle talk before 
the Arcadia Barber Shop and started 
south, following him from the sidewalk. 

One cattleman said, “Hi, Blount. 
How’re things at’ Yalpais Valley?” 

Joe Blount looked at the man. Roy 
Hornsby was a good friend of,Mort’s, but 
Roy had never said a word to him before. 

Blount said, “Fine,” and rode on down 
the street. ` 

He reached Sundown’s only saloon a 
few minutes later and dismounted before 


the hitching post. A handful of cattlemen 
chatting on the porch eyed him quietly, 
speculatively. 

Joe Blount stared back at them feeling 
fear grinding through his loins. He won- 
dered what each of them might be think- 
ing. In his slow and deliberate way, 
Blount took off the gold-rimmed glasses 
he’d had to get from Doc Wendler after 
Gat had broken the other pair and care- 
fully placed them in his saddle bag. He. 
stood still, detached, with grave sunken 
cheeks, eyes squinting a little to see the 
men on the porch. “Will one of you tell 
Gat I’m here,” he announced slowly. 

“Sure thing, Blount,’ someone an- 
swered, and disappeared through the bat- 
wings. 

Seconds passed. A half minute. A full 
minute. From out of, nowhere men gath- 
ered on the porch. Their faces.were only 
vague blurs to Blount as he stood waiting. 


UDDENLY the batwings swung open. 
Though Blount couldn’t see the man’s 

features clearly, he knew it was Gat Pal- 
mer. The flapping batwings and Gat’s 
footsteps were the only sounds. Every- 
thing else was still. é 

“T thought I told you to stay out of Sun- 
down whenever I was here!” Gat boomed. 

The threat in Gat’s guttural voice 
knifed into Blount’s mind. His hands were 
sweating and he rubbed them along his 
pants legs. Blount wished he could talk 
softly and evenly, but little spasms con- 
vulsed his chest and he was afraid they 
would sound in his voice. 

“Come down,” Blount blurted quickly, 
feeling his arms beginning to quiver. He 
had never fought before, didn’t even 
know how. But he had to fight now. 
Everything in his whole body was forcing 
him to. 

“Ah, TII let you go this time,” Gat said 
as if bored, turning back to the batwings. 

Blount saw someone step between Gat 
and the batwings. The man was a good 
head taller than Gat and a lot heavier. 
“He doesn’t weigh as much as you do, 
Gat, but he weighs a heap more’n his 
son.” 
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Blount watched Gat shrug and turn 
away from the batwings. The squat fore- 
man paused and hooked his thumbs 
through his gunbelt. “On second thought, 
I reckon you came here just lookin’ for 
trouble, Blount. So I’m gonna give it to 
you.” 

Blount stood still, ready and erect, feel- 
ing fear slamming through him as he 
watched the foreman start down the steps. 
But it was fear tinged with determination. 
It felt gratifying to stand up to a tormen- 
tor and finally get a chance to bash at him. 

Blount clenched and unclenched his 
fists as he listened to Gat’s spurs jingling 
softly while the man came slowly down 
the steps. If only he didn’t go down right 
off. If he could only stay up long enough 
to bash Gat’s thick, ugly face just a little. 
For young Jim, for Laura, for everything 


right toward the cut eyebrow. 

Instinct took over for Blount. The nest- 
er side-stepped quickly and with all the 
strength he could gather, sent his fist into 
Gat’s eye. Blood splashed down Gat’s face 
and the man went stumbling sideways. 
He sprawled in the dirt and for a few sec- 
onds sat there like an upset bull, more 
surprised than hurt. Gat wiped at his 
forehead and stared at the blood. Then a 
cold smile twisted his lips and he came to 
his feet. He hunched up, tightened his 
fists and eyed Blount. “Now I’m really 
gonna get you, nester!” 


LOUNT stood waiting, a fierce pride 

in his tight chest. His own face was 
bleeding, was hot and flushed, and yet it 
didn’t matter, he had taken and he had 
given. He had cut Gat’s face just a little 
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the cattlemen had done to him. He 
watched Gat reach the bottom of the 
steps. 

The next thing he knew Gat was hurt- 
ling toward him. Then something like a 
- sledge hammer slammed into his temple 
“and swirling specks exploded before his 
eyes. He went sprawling backward and 
down. 

He landed in the dirt, stunned and hurt, 
feeling warm blood streaming over his 
right eye. The imprint of Gat’s fist burned 
hot like a branding iron on his temple. It 
was the same place Gat had hit him two 
months ago when he’d been wearing his 
glasses. Blount shook his head and wiped 
at the blood. He got up slowly, fear still 
pounding through him. 

Gat circled slowly and easily, his arms 
poised in confidence. Suddenly he was 
rushing in again, aiming a hard sweeping 


for his son’s beating, for his own. 

Gat came rushing in again, fists swing- 
ing. Blount knew enough to keep away 
from the heavy-set foreman. He circled 
around quickly, trying to keep out of 
range, afraid and bewildered, not know- 
ing how to punch through Gat’s defensive 
arms. He fought back mechanically, 
swinging and dodging, immitating what 
he’d seen other men do, but without real- 
ly knowing why. 

Then Gat caught him again over the 
eye and Blount went down, more blood 
streaming over his face. Blount shook his 
head again, wiped at the blood, and came 
up. . 
Another hard blow came crashing into 
Blount’s face and everything seemed to 
get a little gray. The big beefy fist came 
through again. Specks swirled up and 
everything grayed a little more. The fist 
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landed again and again. 

Blount went down on his knees and 
started falling forward into a welcoming 
gray haze. In numb horror, he pushed out 
his arms and held on. He couldn’t go 
down. He couldn’t! Something dragged 
him up. He faced Gat once more, only to 
go down again. 

Again he held himself up with his arms, 
fighting hard against the gray haze. He 
had to hold on. Young Jim was_all bat- 
tered and bloody. Laura and the children 
were waiting for what news he could 
bring them. No loan. No loan! The cat- 
tlemen had seen to that. He was being 
beaten into the ground. He had to get up 
and fight on. If it cost him his life, he had 
to bash Gat’s face. 

Joe Blount came up. 

Gat closed in, panting and snorting. But 
Blount wasn’t afraid anymore. In a daze 
and heavy and tired all over, Joe Blount 
started fighting back. No more retreating. 
Just going in. Shaking away the torment- 
ing fists. 

Gat backed up slowly, giving ground 
reluctantly, lashing out with hard, defen- 
sive fists. Blount bore in. Mad. Madder 
than he’d even been in his whole life. His 
legs felt like heavy trees. His fists and 
arms hung like granite from his side. But 
Blount bored in. Mad. No more retreat- 
ing. 

One long sweeping blow slammed into 
Gat’s nose and more blood splattered over 
the man’s swollen face. Gat stumbled 
_ back, a crazy baffled look in his reddened 
eyes, swinging ineffectively. The punches 
he landed were not hurting Blount any- 
more. “Go down—damn you—and stay 
down!” Gat rasped between huge sucking 
gasps, lashing out weakly. 

Blount caught Gat again with a blow 
that jolted the man’s head back. After 
that, Gat lifted his arms and half covered 
his head. 


UDDENLY, with the sight of Gat 
staggering and covering himself, a 
flash of understanding broke through 
Blount’s fogged mind. Gat was deathly 
tired, just as tired and weak as he was. 


But he was more than that; he was scared! 
Scared of someone who should have gone 
down long before and stayed down. Gat 
had given his best and had nothing left. 
Now he had lost courage. He was through. 

A strong flush of hope started churning 
through Blount’s heaving chest, through 
his hopelessly pounding heart, through 
his wobbling legs, and down into his gran- 
ite-heavy arms and fists. With a last re- 
serve of energy, Blount closed in and 
brought his right smashing toward Gat’s 
pummeled face. He saw the man feebly 
trying to duck when the blow slammed 
against his gaping jaw. Blount staggered 
back for just one more swing. 

Gat’s arms dropped and he stood star- 
ing stupidly through glassy eyes. “Don’t!” 
he blabbered. 

From somewhere far off, Joe Blount 
heard dim voices murmuring. They grew 
louder. Winding his body around com- 
pletely, Blount sent his last punch slam- 
ming straight and hard into Gat’s face. 
Then he stood there wobbling, knowing 
he had to nut everything into that last 
punch, knowing he couldn’t lift his arms 
again if his life depended on it. i 
..For a few seconds Gat just leaned 
against the hitch rail. Then he slipped 
down into the dirt. He tried to lift him- 
self, but collapsed. He rolled over, groan- 
ing. “No nester—can—do this—to me!” 
he stammered, quivering for air and 
stunidly fumbling for his gun. 

Blount stood there, bloody and bat- 
tered, sagging, not even having the 
strength to go toward Gat to stop him. 

Then Blount saw someone step up to 
Gat and yank away the gun. 

Blount felt his legs start giving way. 
He staggered to the porch steps and 
slumped down. He wanted desperately to 
just stretch out and go black and forget 
everything, but he fought to stay con- 
scious so he could look at Gat; look at his 
battered, bleeding face. Blount thought he 
felt good, but was too tired and battered 
to know. He just sat, staring at Gat. 

Then hands were helping him to sit up 
straight and Blount saw several cattlemen 
gathered around him. 
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One puncher hollered out, “One of you 
boys go fetch the doc for Joe Blount.” 

Blount stared up through blood- 
smeared eyes, too tired and worn to say 
anything. Cattlemen were trying to com- 
fort him a little. The cattlemen who had 
been against him for so long had hollered 
for the doc for him. And they were gath- 
ered around him, not around Gat Palmer. 

“He sure hides a heap o’ fight under his 
calm, don’t he?” someone commented. 


HEN Big Barney Chisholm was 

standing over him, frowning. Gat’s 
gun was in his hand. For a long time the 
cattle owner just stood and stared hard 
at the bloody nester. Presently he said, 
“Followed you to stop any fight, but when 
I passed your son—” 

Barney looked down at the gun in his 
large hand and turned toward Gat. “Any 
man’d beat a boy like that ought to be 
hung outright!” Barney pulled a roll of 
greenbacks from his pocket and peeled 
off five bills. He threw them toward Gat 
who was now sitting up and groaning 

weakly. “Get out of this section soon’s 
you're ) patched up!” 


Barney turned back to Blount and 
stared hard again. “Don’t get me wrong, 
Blount. Still got no love for nesters. But 
when I’m wrong I try to fix it pronto. 
Since you’re such a stubborn mule, I 
reckon you would’ve worn me down to a 
stump if I had to keep fightin’ against you. 
For my money, you just fought your way 
into Yalpais Valley for keeps. 

Barney stood silent once more and just 
stared hard at the nester. “Have the doc 
bill me for you’n young Jim and when 
you get around to seein’ Johnathan, tell 
’im PII stand behind whatever you need.” 
Barney scowled and walked away. 

Joe Blount sat in the middle of the 
punchers and waited for the doc. Some- 
one handed him a cigarette and Blount 
dragged on it gratefully. 

He was already figuring out how he’d 
word the good news when he saw Laura, 
figuring out how he could look her 
straight in the eye despite his cuts and 
bruises; look her straight in the eye and 
know he’d been man enough to take care 
of everything. Joe Blount dragged slowly 
on the cigarette. He was already feeling 
like a man who didn’t even need a doc. 
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a novelet by ART BAKER 


CHAPTER I 


Into the Jaws of Hell 


USTIN DAINERIDGE rode in 
A through the open gates of Fort 

Mears with the stubble of five- 
days’ growth bristling on his dark 
young face. He wore no badge to signify 
his position as marshal of the Mears & 
Kelly Land Association, but the sand- 
stone gray of his eyes and the smooth- 
worn butts of his guns more than suf- 
ficed in the absence of a tin star. 

He was angry. It showed in the tight 
pull to the corners of his mouth as he 
loped his horse down the main street of 
the fort, raising his hand every now 
and then, without smiling; to greet 
people he recognized. 

The door of the headquarters build- 
ing was open. Henry Mears, a wizened, 
balding man in his late fifties looked up 
from his desk to watch Austin dismount 
and enter. He cleared his throat ner- 
vously, and fidgéted with a paper in 
front of him. 

“You bring no prisoners, Austin?” 

Austin stopped directly in front of 


His fist Isshed out and 
slammed to Austin’s jaw 


The Daineridges were always proud of the name, and when the old man 


showed yellow, it was a pill too bitter for young Austin to swallow 
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the desk, legs spread, thumbs hooked 


through his crossed gunbelts. “They put 


up a running fight. When it was finished, 
there wasn’t any prisoners to bring back.” 

“Hmmm. I suppose not.” Faded blue 
eyes regarded Austin from behind small 
lenses. “And the cattle?” 

“The boys will find ’em by riding 
down White River to the fork. I counted 
a hundred and ten, but they was scattered 
some by the shooting. Now, if you haven’t 
got any more questions, Henry, maybe 
you'll answer a couple of mine.” Austin’s 
voice carried a sharp edge and his eyes 
were anger-bright under dark brows. “I 
rode past some of your farmers on my 
way in. They told me you sent my dad 
and Jim Bell into the Iron Jaw Moun- 
tains. Is that true?” 

Before Henry Mears could reply, a 
door opened from an adjoining office and 
2 tall young man stepped into the room. 
He was coatless, the sleeves of his striped 
shirt caught up with fancy blue garters 
around his upper arms. 

“T couldn’t help overhearing what you 
said, Austin.” The tall man smiled. “Con- 
gratulations! That herd of cattle would 
have been a great loss to us.” 

“If you heard that much, Dave, you 
must have heard the rest.” 

“About your father and Jim Bell?” 
Dave Kelly walked up beside the chair of 
his partner. “I don’t understand the rea- 
son for your concern, Austin. Blue Dain- 
eridge and Jim certainly wouldn’t have 
gone into the mountains if they’d consid- 
ered it too dangerous.” 


E SMILED a little too easily, Austin 
thought. His mustache was trimmed 

too nattily over a mouth too delicate to 
be trusted, and his brown eyes were so 
soft they almost looked effeminate. If 
there were not plenty of other reasons, 
Austin would have disliked Dave Kelly 
just on account of his dandified good looks. 
“My dad signed up as Captain of this 
fort of yours, “Austin said shortly, “and 
he takes an oath like that serious. He 
went into those mountains because you 
ordered him to, and for no other reason. 


Jim Bell went because he’s got a habit of 
following Blue around. Thats their 
reason for going. As for my worrying 
about them, I made myself clear on that 
point when you first brought up the idea 
of exploring the Iron Jaws.” 

Henry Mears spread his hands on the 
desk top. “But, that’s our land, Austin! 
We have a legal grant to those mountains! 
Any fool can see the Indians are trying 
to keep us out of them because they have 
something valuable there. Gold perhaps— 
fertile valleys!” 

“Sure they got something valuable in 
those mountains!” Austin retorted, “Their 
homes! I reckon old Chief Clato figures 
he’s got a claim to those mountains a sight 
more legal than yours, Henry, and he’s 
got one thing we lack—the force to back 
his claim! Clato offered to keep the peace 
so long as none of our people trespassed 
into ‘the Iron Jaws. Gents, thought you 
played it real smart taking up this claim 
west of Commanche territory where you 
thought you’d be safe, but Commanches 
are just feathered darlings compared to 
these mountain Apaches! You’ve brought 
how many people out here with you? A 
hundred and fifty—two hundred? Well, I 
hope they’re every one of ’em standing at 
the gates of hell when you two wolf baiters 
drop through! And I hope they got their 
scalps in their hands to remind you how 
you threw their lives away for the chance 
to grab off a few more stinking dollars!” 

Austin swung on his heel and left. 


He rode to Jim Bell’s house—a frame 
home at the head of Main Street, just in- 
side the gates of the fort. Piling from his 
saddle, he tramped between the tiny, 
pink-blossomed cactus plants that bor- 
dered the path leading to the porch. 
There he paused, taking a deep breath to 
blow the froth from his anger before rap- 
ping on the door. 

“Ts that you, Dave?” a girl’s voice called 
from inside as his knuckles tapped. “Come 
on in.” 

Austin thumbed the latch and let its 
inward swing carry the door out of his 
hand. Jody Bell turned solwly to face him. 
A stack of sheets in her arms tumbled 
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into an open chest. 

“Austin!” she exclaimed in consterna- 
tion. “I—I thought—” 

“I know what you thought, Jody,” Aus- 
tin replied. “Dave Kelly’s busy figuring 
up his profits at the moment, but I reckon 
he’ll be along directly. I just learned they 
sent your dad and mine into the Iron 
Jaws—thought I’d stop by and see if you 
could tell me any more about it.” 

“Austin! Oh, I’m so relieved! You’ve 
been gone so long!” She came quickly 
toward’ the doorway, her blonde hair 
glinting in the sunlight as she moved. 
“Don’t just stand there like that, Aus- 
tin!” She put her hands against his denim 
shirt and Jooked up at him with blue eyes 
full of understanding for the stubborn re- 
sentment in him and for the harsh tone of 
his voice. “And don’t think what you’re 
thinking—please!” _ 

Austin closed his hands about her 
wrists, gently. Over his stern young face 
broke a half-smile. “I didn’t mean to take 
it out on you, Jody.” Pride would not 
allow him to fold her in his arms as he 
once would have done. Dave Kelly had 
changed all that. About Jim Blue. When 
did they leave, Jody?” 


HE pulled him inside the living room 
and made him sit in the chair beside 
the adobe fireplace. : 

“Now,” she said, “that’s more like it. 
Daddy and Blue left a day after you rode 
out to chase those rustlers. They should 
be back in a week maybe.” She dropped 
onto a hassock at his feet and cocked her 
head to one side to look up at him. “Can’t 
you relax around me any more, Austin? 
Honestly, it’s as though you’re mad at me. 
At everybody, for that matter! 

He avoided her eyes, looked over her 
head toward the open door. “Mears and 
Kelly sure didn’t waste any time taking 
advantage of my absence, did they? I’d 
never have let ’em send Jim and Blue 
into the mountains, and they knew it.” 
His lips took on a bitter slant. “How 
you going to feel about marrying the man 
who sent your dad out to get killed, Jody? 
Thats just as sure as we're sitting here 


right now.” 

“Oh, Austin! Aren’t you taking your- 
self too seriously? How could you have 
stopped them from going? After all, 
Dave and Mr. Mears give the orders 
around here!” She was on her feet sud- 
denly, bright spots of anger flushing her 
cheeks. “Dad and Blue Daineridge are 
capable of taking care of themselves. They 
got along quite well all these past years 
while you were away fighting Mexicans 
and being a Texas Rahger, or whatever 
you were doing!” 

“Tt seems you all got along pretty well,” 
Austin told her. “But we haven’t got 
time to argue that over again. We got to 
get this fort ready in case Chief Clato 
ain’t satisfied with just butchering his 
two captives.” He rose and walked to 
the door, looking out into the hot, dusty 
street. Bitterness welled up in his throat 
and he dug his hands into the pockets of 
his faded jeans. “Hell, it ain’t worth 
savin!” he said thickly. “There’s just one 
thing I’d like to.do right now. I’d like to 
swap Mears and Kelly for our dads—let 
them take the Apache treatment, the dol- 
lar-grubbing sons of Judas!” 

“Don’t talk that way, Austin!” Jody 
cried. “You frighten me. I—I know you’re 
just trying to be like your father, but you 
don’t have to try so hard to prove you’re 
a Daineridge!” 

He spun to face her. His mouth dropped 
open and anger choked his throat. But his 
voice came low. 

“Just what are you driving at, Jody? 
You might as well get it out! Now is a 
good time for unloading the things that’ve 
been eating you ever since I come back 
last winter.” 

“Daineridge!” she cried. “That’s what’s 
been eating me! The way you act as if 
that name was a badge of courage, or 
something! Nobody else can be as brave 
as a Daineridge, or as good! You’ve 
worshiped your father since we were kids, 
and Blue is a great man—but ever since 
you won those medals in the Mexican 
war—and—and that silver belt buckle 
from the Texas Rangers, it’s as if the 
name of Daineridge has become so exalted 
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that the very sound of it should make 
people bow and scrape, should make your 
word law everywhere you go. Well, I 
want a man, not a god, Austin! Even your 
father has seen the change in you!” 

Austin stared at her, his face turning a 
bright red under the five-day growth of 
black whiskers. Anger was not so great 
as the hurt her words had inflicted, and a 
sudden selféonsciousness was both over- 
whelming and strange to him. He felt un- 
able to reply, because of embarrassment, 
and the confusion of his thoughts. 

“All right, Jody,” he finally said. “Dain- 
eridge is “a` good name. I don’t have to 
defend it you or anybody else.” 

He closed: door behind him, stepped 
down from'the narrow porch, and pulled a 
deep breath into his lungs. He shook his 
head to try ‘clearing the muddle from it. 
As he mounted, he heard the door open. 
Jody called to.him in a distraught voice, 
but he put his horse into a lope and turned 
down Prosperity Street toward the three- 
room home his: father had built. 


‘ 


Lee 


CHAPTER II 


~ Only One Scalped Victim 


aes 


A eeiata DAINERIDGE poured him- 
self a stiff drink, than took a cold 
bathin the oak tub. He had another drink 
while he waited for his shaving water to 
heat. Jody didn’t Know what she was talk- 
ing about. He couldn’t make sense of all 
the crazy things she’d said. If anyone 
had changed, she had. Four years and 
Dave Kelly had changed her. 

She had been just sixteen, three years 
younger than himself, when he’d left 
home to fight the Mexicans. In the in- 
tervening four years she had been dragged 
from their homestead back on the Sabine 
River, where the two of them had grown 
up and their mothers had died, to this 
desolate frontier, and subjected to the 
persuasive talk of a city dude. That was 
enougt to joggle any girl out of her senses. 


In the four years she had grown to be 
a lot more beautiful, also, and chances 
were she knew it only too well. Her letters 
had given him no indication of all this, 
however, and he found the realization of 
the change in her a hard pill to stomach. 

Austin had finished shaving, and was 
just drying his face when a noise that 
broke out in the street brought him up 
sharp. 

“Austin!” somebody shouted above the 
tumult of other excited voices. “Dain- 
eridge! They’re acoming! Injuns!” 

He grabbed his shirt on the run and 
slipped into it as he spurred his horse up 
Prosperity Street. Men had already shut 
the main gates and dropped the barring 
timbers into place. Austin swung from 
his horse onto the ladder and scrambled 
up to the battlements. 

The road leading out of» Fort Mears 
crossed a small mesa and climbed sharply 
upward toward Needle Gap, a narrow 
opening in the rocky outcroppings of the 
Iron Jaw Mountains. Just outside the 
gap Austin saw the apaches. He could not 
make an accurate count, but he could 
tell it was not a war party large enough to 
be bent on attacking the fort. 

Faintly he could hear their shrill whoop- 
ing and chanting: ‘Bright objects were 
flashed in the sunlight. The Indians rode 
around and around in a small circle for 
ten or fifteen minutes, keeping up their 
noise and their sunflashing. Then they 
drew back through Needle Gap. 


Nearly everyone in the fort was gath- 
ered on the parade ground as ‘Austin 
climbed back down the ladder. Dave Kelly 
was issuing weapons from the blockhoypse, 
a sorry collection of antiquated rifles and 
muskets that would hardly slow the first 
wave of an attack. Austin raised a hand 
to quiet the upsurge. He felt sick inside, 
but he did not let it show on his face or 
in his voice. 

“You won’t need the guns for awhile,” 
he told them. “Bring up a wagon. Pd 
like a couple volunteers with strong 
stomachs.” 

“Austin!” 
crowd to him. 


Jody pressed through the 
“You don’t think—” 
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He nodded. “If I know anything about 
“Apaches at all, we'll find Jim and Blue up 
ere at the gap. You better get a good 
serip on yourself, Jody.” 
“ He held her eyes for a moment, watch- 
ing pain in them deepen as full realization 
struck her. He tried hard to keep the I- 
told-you-so from his tone, but he knew 
that with this tragedy facing them she was 
bound to remember the spiteful things 
she had said to him, adding remorse to her 
grief. 
< “Take it brave, Jody,” he murmured. 
“Your dad would want that.” 
` A swath cleared in front of the gates as 
the heavy hinges creaked. Two men were 
on the seat of a wagon coming across-the 
„parade ground, and five more were 
mounted and waiting by the flag-pole. 
Austin told them to leave their weapons. 
: “Tf it’s a trap,” he said grimly, “we 
wwouldn’t have a chance anyway, and 
‘there’s no sense letting ’em make off with 
our guns. We’ll be in less danger if there’s 
only four or five of us, and with nothing 
along to make us worth killing.” 

He selected one of the mounted men, 
and was about to point out another when 
Dave Kelly insisted on going along. 

“It’s going to be kind of lonely up there, 
Dave,” Austin told him. 


AVE made no reply but ordered one 

of the men to dismount and took 

his place on the horse. When the others 

had disposed of their weapons, Austin re- 

moved his own gunbelts and handed them 

to Jody. He stuck one of his revolvers i in- 
side his shirt. 

“You can’t stop many Indians with 
that,” Dave said, reining his horse around 
so that he met Austin’s eyes. 

Austin looked him up and down for a 
moment. He buttoned his shirt with the 
gun inside. “You ever seen the look in a 
man’s eyes when the Apaches have left 
him to linger with maybe an hour of life 
left?” He kept his voice low so that Jody 
could not hear: “I ain’t taking this gun to 

_ finish off any Indians with.” He lifted his 
reins and rode ahead of the wagon. Beli 
go, boys!” 


A few yards in the lead, Ausiim could 
hardly keep his horse down to the pace 
of the heavy team. Dave Kelly rode on 
one side of the wagon amd a gray-haired -~ 
blacksmith on the other. It seemed like 
hours crossing the mesa and almost as 
long again climbing the slope to Needle 
Gap. 

Just inside the opening, where shade 
from the towering rock walls on either 
side of them made the air cool, they 
found what Austin feared they would 
find—except that there was only one 
body dumped squarely in the middle of 
the trail. Searching the surrounding area 
turned up nothing else. ` 

It took them several minutes to identify 
the corpse, but a few locks of hair cling- 
ing behind the ears established Jim Bell’s_ 
identity. 

“They got him to running,” Austin ex- 
plained gravely, “then rode up a 
and did-this job on him.” 

The Apaches loved to scare a man into 
breaking from cover and running, and it 


' was impossible for a man to stop once 


he started. The Apaches would have him 
stripped naked in a quarter-mile, and then 
they’d drive him barefoot over the thorny 
trail and through deadly patches of fish- 
hook cactus and cholla, hacking and club- 
bing all the while, and finally turning him 
over to the wiles of their squaws when he 
could no longer crawl. 

“Maybe if any of you get to hell soon,” 
Austin added, looking squarely at Dave 
Kelly, “you’ll know a little of what Jim 
went through.” 

The marshal helped them roll the re- 
mains in burlap and load it into the wagon. 
There was no need for the revolver inside 
Austin’s shirt. He mounted his horse 
again and sat staring up the trail that 
angled along the slope of Lobo Peak to a 
point where it leveled off and turned out 
of sight. 

Somewhere back in those mountains he 
knew his father was down behind a boul- 
der, or .. clump of brush, with an Apache 
lance sprouting from his vitals. But Blue 
wouldn’t have run the way Jim had. The 
Apaches were probably riding back te 
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mutilate his corpse, but Austin knew they 
would have to step over the bodies of 
a lot. of their own people in getting to 
him. Blue would have died like a Dain- 
eridge. There was some comfort in that. 

Perhaps Blue had told Jim Bell to make 
a break for it if he thought he could get 
through, but all Austin could think of 
now was Jody’s grief, and the effect it was 
bound to have on her, once she realized 
that the evidence of her father’s coward- 
ice was only too damning. Jody world 
have to live with the memory of that the 
rest of her life. She had been so proud of 
her father, in spite of his drinking too 
much and following at Blue’s heels lik2 a 
meek puppy for the past fifteen years or 
so. 
Dave Kelly cleared this throat, hesi- 
tated a moment, then said, “We’ll organize 
a party to go in and find your father’s 
body, Austin.” 


“You're just plumb set on donating 
scalps for Clato’s lodge pole, ain’t you, 
Dave?” Austin shrugged. “Even if we 
knew where Blue made his stand, which 
we don’t, by the time we got there we 
wouldn’t find anything to bury except 
maybe what the wolves aren’t quick 
enough to get at.” He swung his horse 
about, glanced up at the men on the wagon 
seat. “All right, boys, let’s get her turned 
and headed back.” 


HEN they were out of the gap and 
headed down toward the mesa, 
Dave said, “I’m sorry, Austin.” 
“Yeah—I wouldn’t be surprised.” 
Dave glanced at him sharply, then 
swung his horse away and rode back to 
speak to the blacksmith. 
A moment after he called, “We're rid- 
ing out to warn the farmers, Austin! Tell 
Henry I'll be at the fort in an hour or so.” 
Austin turned.in his saddle and nodded. 
He watched the two men rein off the 
trail and ride north across the mesa. His 
contempt for Dave Kelly reached a new 
low at that moment. He felt quite sure 
Dave would nat show up at the fort until 
Jim had been buried and the edge was 
worn off the people’s anger Maybe Henry 


Mears would feel a little of what Blue 
Daineridge had felt when his partner ran 
out on him. 


CHAPTER III 


The Dead Alive 


4 


HEN the party reached the fort, 

Austin was well in the lead. Riding 
onto the parade ground he forced a clear- 
ing for the wagon. He wanted to say plenty 
about that corpse in the blanket being 
Chief Clato’s reply to the peace Mears 
and Kelly had broken, but Jody was in 
the crowd. He couldn’t bring himself to 
hurt her any deeper, even if it would have 
been good for the people in Fort Mears 
to know where the responsibility lay. 

Henry Mears held the people back from 
the wagon. The drivers had explained 
that Jim Bell was no fit sight for human 
eyes. 

Austin saw Jody running away, and 
caught up with her as she was stepping _ 
up to her porch: Neighbor women were 
trying to console her, but Austin scattered 
them, put his arm around Jody and helped 
her to the door. 

“Don’t come in with me, Austin,” she 
begged him. She was dry-eyed still, but 
the daze was beginning to wear off. “Stay 
here close, but—but please don’t come in. 
I—I’m going to be sick—and cry—and all 
kinds of crazy things. But when it’s’ over, 
I'll need you, Austin.” ' 

Her hand slid from his. She went in- 
side and closed the heavy door. He heard 
her shoot the bolt. Then the blinds came 
down over the windows. 


Dust rose above the parade ground 
where people and horses were milling. 
Austin sat on the Bells’ porch and began 
rolling a cigarette. They were hauling 
Jim’s body into Carson street toward Doc 
Kimble’s hospital to be wrapped for 
burial. The wagon Cisappeared between 
the buildings, with people strung out in a 
solemn procession behind it. Soon the 


. 
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parade ground was clear and a dry breeze 
from the south began thinning the dust 
from the air. 

Austin struck a match on the juniper 
upright beside him and lit his smoke. The 
cigarette didn’t taste good.and he held it 
out in his fingers to inspect it.» Then he 
shook his head and let his wrists bend 
over his knees. His eyes lifted to the 
mountains, gray shimmering in the sum- 
mer haze. 

Blue must have known the chance he 
was taking. He had honored his oath as 
Captain of Fort Mears, and he’d taken 
only Jim Bell with him berause he had 


for a wife. Austin doubted she would 
ever speak to the man again, or even re- 
main at Fort Mears any long `r. 

One thing, however, kept nudging un- 
comfortably at Austin’s conscience. Did 
he want Jody if he had to win her this 
way? If only Jim hadn’t turned yellow 
and run for it! That complicated matters 
for Jody was proud, too. She would 
probably feel indebted to Austin because 
her father had deserted his so tragically. 
He might never know if she loved him, 
or simply yielded because she did feel 
indebted. 

Austin frowned. Damn cowardice! It 
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known the fort couldn’t afford to lose a 
single fighting man. He’d died like a 
Daineridge. It was something in the 
blood. Pride of family, as he had always 
said, made it easier to live with grief. 

For the first time, Austin clearly saw 
the value of a heritage such as his own. 
A lot of hardships could he connected with 
living up to a code like that, but it gave 
him strength, stood by him when he 
needed it, and in the final tally would help 
him destroy his enemies by the sheer 
weight of right. 

Dave Kelly proved that. Because Blue 
had held honor and courage above life, 
Dave was now in the position of having 
ordered him and Blue to their deaths, 
needlessly. And Dave not only had lost 
the respect of the people of his settlement, 
but he had lost all hope of winning Jody 


tainted the lives of everyone near enough 
to get the stench of it in his nostrils! 


HE buckskin wandered over to tug 

at the black-tipped grama grass at 
the edge of the cactus border. Austin 
rose and threw an arm over the mount’s 
sloping neck, fondled one of the tawny 
ears. At the sound of the approaching 
riders, he turned to lean both elbows on 
his saddle and gaze‘over his horse’s back. 
Dave Kelly and the blacksmith came 
through the gate at a high canter. 

Dave swung his horse in toward the 
porch. “Td like a word with you, Dain- 
eridge,” he said. 

“Nothing short, of lockjaw going to 
stop you, Dave.” 

“PIL be in my office.” 

“Then you'll have to talk pretty loud, 
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“because I’m going to be right here.” 

Dave’s mouth hardened. “I advise you 
to drop this attitude, Daineridge! I said 
I would be at my office, and I’m asking 
“you to come there immediately.” 

“Miss Bell asked me to stay right here. 
She wants me close by.” Austin flipped 
his cigarette into the dust. “I think maybe 
you’ve given your last order to a Dain- 
eridge, Kelly. Now go wipe your nose 
before I pull you out of that saddle and 
put the boots to you.” 

A smile worked across Dave’s face. A 
Jook of cunning pinched at the corners of 
his brown eyes. 

“I was going to be decent about it,” he 
said, swinging his horse about. 

He looked toward the gate as Austin 
became aware of the sound of more in- 
coming riders. The horses were coming at 
an easy lope. When Austin recognized a 
farmer named Charlie Gaines a good bit 
in the lead, he knew something important 
had happened to pull Gaines off his farm 
work this time of the afternoon. 

Suddenly a hole opened under Austin’s 
feet! His fingers froze upon the saddle- 
horn. 

Blue! 


Austin’s father came riding into the 


fort with Charlie Gains and his two boys! 
Alive! The four riders loped on down 
Main Street toward headquarters. Austin 
heard his own breath sigh out of him, a 
hoarse, trembling sound, and he swallowed 
the dry squeeze out of his throat. 

Dave Kelly put. his horse into motion 
without looking back. He caught up with 
the riders and went with them toward his 
office. 

“Austin!” Jody cried sharply as she 
went out the front door. “Wasn’t that 
- Blue? Austin! Wasn’t it?” 3 

She was at his side, her hand clutching 
his arm. Austin saw the dark circles 
under her eyes and the inflamed lids. He 
made no reply: His hand closed over hers 
and they headed for headquarters so 
rapidly that Jody was nearly pulled from 
her feet. : 

The door of the main office was open. 
Austin drew Jody to a stop a few paces 


short of it. 

“No—no, now,” they heard Henry 
Mears insisting. “We've got to have a 
better report than that, Blue. You were 
responsible. Of course, you understand 
that, and I’m certain you can give us a 
good account of the manner in which you 
executed that responsibility. I mean where 
Jim was concerned—an explanation for 
our annual report to the Government. 
Something that sounds reasonable, Blue.” 

Dave Kelly cleared his throat, “That 
wound, it’s in the back of your leg, 
isn’t it Blue?” 

“What’s in the back of my leg isn’t 
near so important as what’s in the back 
of your mind right now, Dave,” Blue told 
him. Austin recognized the raw edge of 
anger in his father’s voice. “You’re both 
good men. That’s why I’ve let you call 
me a liar and get away with it. But now 
I’m asking you dead serious not to do 
it again! Here’s the way it happened. 
One more time. Then I’m going over to 
see that Jim gets the kind of burial he 
always wanted.” 

It was silent in the office as Blue settled 
himself. Austin felt Jody’s hand squeeze 
his, but he didn’t look at her—he couldn't! 
Knots were twisting inside of him. Blue 
just had to have an explanation for this! 
He wouldn’t have deserted Jim in a run 
from the Apaches—Austin was sure of 
that—but still he hung on the forthcoming 
words with the paralysis of impending 
tragedy. 


LUE said, “Jim and me were follow- 
ing a stream up a sharp ravine 
about thirty, forty miles west of the gap. 
We could see plenty color in the gravel. 
The slopes were thick with juniper and 
them quaking asps, so our view wasn’t 
too good. Jim was a little excited by the 
gold. I guess I wasn’t watching too sharp 
myself, but I know I spotted the Apaches 
before they caught sight of us. I’ve had a 
lot of talks with old Chief Clato the last 
couple years, and I know a little about 
the Apache by now. 
“Well, I figured they were onto us 
being in the mountains, but they hadn’t 
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seen us yet, and I pulled Jim þack into a 
little rincon cut under the rocks on the 
wall of the ravine. We were covered by 
a thicket of chaparral and turkey bush. 
We eared our ponies down, naturally, and 
clapped our fingers in their nostril so 
they couldn’t give us away, and I’m dead 
sure if we’d waited right there them 
Apaches would have moseyed on up the 
ravine past us and never noticed a thing. 
I could see Jim wasn’t so sure as me. He 
figured the Indians had seen us and were 
playing it badger until they was right on 
top of our hiding place. 

“Well, Jim knew his Indians, too, only 
he hated ’em so bad I think he some- 
times let his feelings get mixed up with 
his good sense. The closer they came, the 
tighter Jim got. Maybe he was right—I 
guess we'll never know. Anyhow, when 
they was passing right in front of us, he 
jumped on his pony and lit out. Nothing 
for me to do then but follow.” 

“Jim was in front of you?” Mears in- 
terrupted. “In other words, you were be- 
tween Jim and the Apaches.” 

“That’s right. Jim busted out of that 
thicket yelling like he was the devil his- 
self. Guess he figured that might startle 
*em some and give him a little lead. They 
had their ponies turned by the time I hit 
the trail, and I wasn’t more’n twenty 
yards to the good. I knew the Indians 
were on fast mounts. Them paint ponies 
of theirs can overtake just about any- 
thing on a mountain trail. So I kept fir- 
ing back at them—shooting high. The last 
thing I wanted was to draw the first blood 
between them and the settlement, es- 
pecially since old Clato and me had been 
on good terms. That would have kicked 
a hole for sure in the peace he promised 
us. 

“Well, they caught up to me first. I 
used my rifle butt to club at the ones 
closest to me. An arrow caught me in the 
back of my leg and that stopped me just 
long enough for one of ’em to lay the flat 
of a tomahawk across my head. When I 
woke up I was laying beside the trail. The 
arrow was out of my leg and the hole tied 
with a rag. My horse was tethered there, 


too. I had a lump on my head, that’s 
about all. I was still some leary about 
following the open trail, so I doubled back 
around Lobo Peak and come down at the 
Gaines place. That’s where I heard about 
what happened to Jim.” 

“He sure didn’t know nothing about 
Jim when he rode in on us, Henry,” Char- 
ley Gaines observed. “You seen that, 
Dave. You was there.” 

“Hmmm.” Mears’s chair squeaked as 
he shifted about. “You mean to tell us 
the Indians just knocked you unconsci- 
ous, bandaged your wound, and then tied 
your horse there beside you?” N 

“I don’t know,” Blue replied. “That’s 
how things stood when I come to.” ; 

“But,” Dave argued, “they rode on and 
caught Jim, butchered him, skinned him 
alive you might say, then left him out 
there on the trail for us to find. How do 
you account for that, Blue—the difference 
in their treatment of Jim?” 

“I can’t, Dave, no more than you can.” 


“Maybe the Indians know you’re Sam 
Houston’s friend,’ Dave suggested, but 
with a noticeable lack of sincerity in his 
voice. “Maybe they know you believe in 
his friendly policies toward the Indian 
tribes of Texas.” 

“Not likely,’ Blue replied. “And you 
know it ain’t, Dave. I’ve told my story. 
I’m no liar. I like you men, believe in 
what you’re trying to do here. But don’t 
make me out a liar! I couldn’t stand by 
and let you do that.” 


CHAPTER IV 


The Shame of Cowardice 


ODY tried to catch Austin’s hand, as 

he turned away, but he withdrew it 
quickly. She called after him in an 
anxious whisper. Austin kept walking. 
He felt weak and shaky. A cavern of des- 
pair and shame had opened up inside him 
and he felt like slumping down into it. 
The dark emptiness echoed with whis- 
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pers of his own voice, taunting echoes of 
all he’d proudly said about the Daineridge 
honor to Kelly and Mears that he would 
now have to swallow every time he 
looked into their eyes. All his own 
grand thoughts were suddenly cold ashes 
in the pit of his stomach. 

And Jody! How the tables had turned! 
Well, anyway, he woudn’t have to worry 
about her accepting him because she 
owed him a debt! A tight, crisp laugh 
erupted from him. 

Austin shoved through the door of the 
commissary. It was empty. The store- 
keeper had evidently gone with the others 
to attend Jim’s funeral. Austin went be- 
hind the counter and got a jug of Valley 
Tan and a tin cup. He placed them on the 
counter, then sat on the tall stool, his back 
resting against the ’dobe wall and poured 
himself a drink. 

After awhile a quick scab began crust- 
ing over his hurt, a hard shell of cynical 
contempt that made it possible for him to 
laugh at his father and himself. Dain- 
eridges! 

He contemplated what might actually 
have happened back there in the moun- 
tains. Likely his father and Jim Bell had 
been scouting opposite walls of the ravine. 
Blue could have seen the Indians first and 
lit out on his own, not taking time to 
warn Jim, leaving the Apaches a prize to 
work on while he made his own escape. 
The arrow had caught him from behind. 
That certainly blasted any notion of a 
courageous stand with a fight to the finish! 


Austin poured another drink. A lot 
of things could have happened, but one 
thing was sure—the Apaches hadn't 
knocked Blue unconscious, bound his 
wounds, and left his horse tied for him. 
That yarn deserved a laugh! Blue should 
have practised his lying a bit more before 
he tried building an excuse to fit this 
sorry occasion. 

Whatever really had happened, the de- 
tails were unimportant. The fact that 
Blue had run out and left Jim to the 
savages was all that mattered. Austin 
broke out laughing. Where was that 
Daineridge pride now? Blue had shown 


‘accusation. 


their yellow, and here was his son getting 
as drunk as Jim Bell had ever got! 

- But Austin sat with the jug for nearly 
an hour without ever getting really in- 
toxicated. Somehow the liquor would not 
dissolve the adamantine crystal of his 
thaughts. When the commissary door 
burst open, his eyes were still clear and 
he saw Blue framed in the doorway. Jody 
was at his father’s side and a lot of people 
directly behind them. 

Blue strode up to him. The handsome, 
sun-darkened face of the elder Daineridge 
fixed a glare of scornful rebuke on his 
son. Blue’s hand swept out suddenly, 
smashing the jug and the tin cup to the 
floor! 

“Are you a rat, that you got to find a 
hole to crawl in?” 

Austin met his father’s eyes. Obviously 
Blue thought he was drinking on ac- 


_ count of his sorrow over Jim’s death. 


Austin smiled sardonically. 

“I don’t have to find any hole,” he said. 
“TIl just use the one you dug for us.” ES 

The deep anger in Blue’s eyes wavered. 
Puzzled, he stared a moment, then slow! 
the meaning of Austin’s words reached 
through. Breath seeped from him slowly, 
His shoulders seemed to fall as the wind 
went out of his lungs. di 

“You!—” 


IS voice choked off. His anger re- 

kindled on the fuel of Austin’s 
The strong teeth clenched, 
and it seemed his graying mustache 
bristled. Color flooded to his features. 
Suddenly his fist lashed out, swinging 
with all the weight of his big body! It 
slammed to the base of Austin’s jaw, 
spinning him off the stool! He crashed to 
the floor, sprawling into a corner behind a 
barrel of pickled meat. 

Austin shook his head, pushed himself 
to a half-sitting position and looked up 
into the face above him. 

“I don’t expect anything from you I 
wouldn’t expect from the Apaches,” h 
said, his own anger mixing with insinua- 
tion to raise his voice to near a shout. 
“Just bandage me up now and let me 
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sleep if off. That’s the way the Indians 
do it, I hear!” 

A shudder passed through the big man. 
Anguish twisted across his face, and 
abruptly he turned and pawed his way 
out of the commissary. Austin got slowly 
to his feet, brushing dust from his clothes. 

Jody caught hold of his shirt front. 
“Austin! Oh, don’t do that to him! You’re 
wrong, Austin—you must be wrong!” 

He did not put his hands on her. “You 
know I ain’t wrong!” he said. “What 
kind of daughter are you?—buying a 
coward his peace of mind at your own 
dad’s expense? Jim Bell died like a man. 
It ain’t easy earning the right to have 
folks say that about you. For God’s sake, 
leave Jim his full share of honor! And 
leave us Daineridges at least the right to 
face up to our shame.” 


Charlie Gaines pressed forward as Jody 
began sobbing against Austin’s breast. 
“He’s your dad, Austin, but he’s my 
friend! You'll never see the day you’re 
the man Blue is. If there’s any yellow in 

Daineridge family, it just crawled 
ita that corner behind the meat barrel!” 

Austin lunged, pushing Jody away from 
him! His hand closed upon Charlie’s vest. 
Instantly. the two Gaines boys were be- 
de their father. Eyes bored into Austin, 
hallenging. He let go the farmer’s vest. 
ot that he feared these men. He figured 
could handle the three of them, but it 
pei wasn’t worth it any more. There 

asn’t any reason to fight—wasn’t any- 
thing to prove. 

Austin Dinineridge made his way out 
the door of the commissary. He saw Dave 
Kelly in the crowd Sutside. Their eyes 
held for a moment, Austin reading all the 
contempt in Dave’s expression. 

“All right, Dave,” he said finally. “Blue 
cooked the crow, and I’m eating it. But 
you take care of her, Dave. You do her 
one bit of dirt and ri ride you down if 
I kill a dozen horses doing it!” 

With that, Austin forced a way through 
the crowd. He found his buckskin, hauled 
up on the cinch, mounted, and loped out 
of the fort. Those who watched saw him 
cross the mesa and go up toward the dread 


shadows of Needle Gap. 

Beyond the sheer red cliffs, the wagon- 
wide trail continued at a gradual incline, 
Pine trees and junipers shaded the steep 
mountainside to his right. To the left the 
ground fell away sharply into a guuy 
where Lobo Creek trickled along through 
a tangled bed of fern and Vino ramo. 
Across Lobo Gulch, to the south, the 
low foothills rolled their sunburned backs 
under a sparse growth of live-oak and 
spiny ocotillo. 

Austin kept his buckskin in a gentle 
pace along the climbing trail until he 
came to where the ledge jutted far out 
above the gully of Lobo Creek. He 
paused on the wide point to look south 
over the tops of the foothills. The Dog 
Lick River was like a shiny blue wire 
twisting through the dun-colored prairie 
far beyond. This point in the trail was 
the boundary which Clato had set as the 
limit for settlement folks. 


USTIN checked his pistols, then drew 
his rifle from its scabbard and held 
it at ready in the crook of his arm. He 
walked his horse along the trail which 
leveled now under overhanging boulders 
that gave some protection from above. 
Deep afternoon he reached the fork 
where one leg of the trail followed the 
turn of Lobo Peak and led into the heart 
of the mountains. Austin kept to the 
straight leg which continued west through 
Devil’s Head Pass and out of the Iron 
Jaws. A big redrock formation which 
hung precariously from the crags, look- 
ing much like an evil face leering down 
upon the trail, had given the pass its 
name. When Austin rode under this, he 
knew he was safe from the Apaches. 


The following evening he was in the 
Border town of Ballard, a journey that 
would have taken a week or more if he’d 
skirted south of the foothills as travel 
went these days since Clato had pro- 
claimed the Iron Jaw Mountains out of 
bounds for all whites. 

Upon his arrival, Austin learned that 
Mexican bandits were ravaging the vicin- 
ity again, and that the sheriff would not 
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be back in town for a couple of days. He 
debated riding on down to Fort Durram 
at the mouth of the Pecos River where it 
emptied into the Rio Grande, but common 
sense told him the Texas Rangers sta- 
tioned there would be out on this bandit 
war, too, and he must get in touch with 
them. He had to send them to the aid of 
Fort Mears. But he would make contact 
with them sooner by remaining where he 
was, so he took a room at the Ballard 
Hotel.and turned in at once, too exhausted 
to undress or get under the covers. 

Sleep did not come as easily as he ex- 
pected. He’d heard a lot about a man 
having too much time to think, but now 
he figured that was nonsense. If a man 
had things on his conscience, he was*just 
naturally going to think about them. 

He wasn’t angry any more. There was 
a heap of regret inside him, a sorry kind 
of sickness that kept him awake and made 
him a sour kind of man whom folks would 
leave alone, but he wasn’t bearing any- 
one a grudge. He pitied Blue. There 
wasn’t much left in this world for his fa- 
ther now. 

Austin couldn’t help feeling a little guilt 
for having run out on Blue, but if he’d 
stuck around the fort there would have 
been a lot of mean words between them. 
It was cleaner this way. Better to cut it 
off quick. That went for Jody, too. He 
couldn’t sincerely say Dave Kelly was 
welcome to her—he wished that milk- 
bellied dandy had stayed back in the East 
where he belonged—but he did hope Jody 
would be happy and well-cared for. Dave 
was the most likely one to do that for her. 

That was Austin Daineridge’s last 
thought before he dropped off to sleep. 


CHAPTER V 


A Kiss Conquers Pride 


OR the next three days Austin Daine- 
ridge tried to find out about the In- 
dian situation from the Ballard citizens, 
buf was tol’ nothing that he considered 


reliable, so he switched to asking about 
the gold and silver strikes that had almost 
depopulated the town. 

Folks were skeptical, but from letters 
received by the relatives of those who had 
gone to join the rush, it sounded as though 
in California was the most promising of 
the various mining strikes. That was 
enough to satisfy Austin. As soon as he 
could be assured of the safety of Fort 
Mears, he would find out for himself just 
how promising this California country 
was. 

Sheriff McSwade returned with his 
posse of eight men on the afternoon of the 
fourth day. He was a big, raw-boned man 
with a look of dull stupidity on his jowled 
face. But Austin, who knew him well, 
was not fooled by the look. 

“I wish you’d got here a week sooner, 
Austin,” the sheriff told him. “We killed 
two of the sons, but—” he tossed his big 
hands and slumped into the swivel. chair 
behind the desk—“there must been twen- 
ty or thirty got away, and they’ll be back. 
It’s Cortinas, and you know ‘what that 
means.” $ 

Austin nodded sympathetically. “I 
thought we’d driven Cortinas off.the-bor- 
der,” he said, seating himself in the hide- 
bottom chair beside the desk. “You'll 
need more than a handful of possemen if 
he ever decides to come right out and take 
this town.” 

“That’s sure the bone-hard truth!” Mc- 
Swade exclaimed. “I wired Fort Durram. 
Don Edwards is due here with a company 
of Rangers first of the week. Cortinas 
aint much inclined te lock horns with the 
Rangers again, I’m hoping. But—” he 
squeaked forward and folded his hands on 
the desk—“T don’t reckon you come here 
to talk about my troubles. What brings 
you away from Fort Mears? Is somethin’ 
goin’ on there ’t needs help?” 

The sheriff’s remarks were the first 
knowledge Austin had that Ballard was 
now connected with the outside world by 
a telegraph wire. He had to rouse himself 
from the surprise and chagrin of this dis- 
covery to answer Sheriff McSwade’s 
question. 
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“Clato,” he replied, picking a long, 
twisted cigar from the clay bowl on the 
desk. “He’s showed signs of making trou- 
ble. I thought maybe you’d have heard if 
there’s any general unrest among the 
Apache nation, and I was hoping to get 
some help from the Rangers in case there 
was.” He struck a match on the sole of 
his boot and lit the cigar. 

McSwade blew out a long sigh that 
lifted the drooping ends of his mustache. 
“What next? I say, what in hell they go- 
ing to turn up next?” He leaned back and 
clapped his hands on the arms of his chair, 
giving Austin a woebegone look which on 
his big, dull features was almost comical. 
“This is the crankiest damn piece of coun- 
“try white man ever laid claim to, and it’ll 
be proof of God’s gagd will if we ever hold 
it! What the bandits and the Injuns leave 
undone, the devil takes care of with 
weather straight out of hell.” He pondered 
a moment, then added, “You better wire 
Fort Durram. They’d be the only ones to 
d heat any Injun uprisings to the 
north in Apache country. Don might be 
able to recruit y’some help. He’d do it 
for you, Austin, if there was a way.” 

An hour later Fort Durram replied that 
Captain Donald Edwards was in the field 
and would be notified of Austin’s request 
as soon as he returned. This news left 
Austin no alternative but to wait in Bal- 
lard. He joined McSwade on several 
forays through the vicinity following 
rumors of Cortinas’s return, but they saw 
nothing. In fact, there was something 
strangely ominous about the quiet. 

After a week, McSwade sent another 
message to Fort Durram, anxious over the 
Rangers’ delay. Captain Edwards ap- 
peared in Ballard ten days later. He had 
six men with him. Austin and the sheriff 
were waiting for him in the town’s main 
saloon. 

“It’s been a long time, Austin,” he said, 
as he shook hands with young Daine- 
ridge. “Lord knows, I wish I could have 
brought you some help, but we’ve got a 
first rate war on our hands all up and 
down the Border. Cortinas has organized 
five or six bands. It’s made us spread out 


so thin we’re just barely able to stand our 
ground.” 


USTIN smiled at his old friend. “You 
don’t have to apologize to me, Don. 
I know what you’re up against.” He 
pushed his empty glass toward the inner 
edge of the bar and signaled the bartender 
to serve the three of them. “Anyway, if 
there was any big Indian trouble brewing, 
you’d have heard about it, I suppose. How 
many wagons were in that caravan I 
heard had come from Fort Mears?” 
“Four. They were commissioned to hire 
men and buy guns. Could be old Mears is 
a little previous with his worries. All 
we've heard for sure at Fort Durram ts 
that a war party of Coyoteros burned the 
trading post at Cummings and killed a few 
folks. That could just be a local thing up 
there, I don’t know. That’s the trouble 
with the Apache—you never know.” 


“Did the wagon drivers tell you where 
they were headed to pick up their guns 
and men?” ; 

. “Eagle Pass. Laredo. Right on down to 
the Gulf until they got. what Henry Mears 
sent them to get.” 

“How’d they act?” 

“Worried. In a hurry. They wouldn’t 
even lay over the night at Fort Durram.” 

Austin thought about it for a minute. 
Then he downed his drink and slapped a 
five-dollar gold piece on the bar. 

“T can get through to Eagle Pass from 
here by telegraph, can’t I, Mac?” he asked 
the sheriff. a 

McSwade nodded. “Sure. Eagle Pass, 
Laredo, ,even Brownsville and Corpus 
Christi. You ought to catch your wagon 
train somewheres along the way if that’s 
what you're planning on.” 

Austin wired to four different points 
along the Rio Grande. Eagle Pass and 
Laredo reported seeing the wagons as 
they’d plassed through, pausing only long 
enough to buy what arms they could. The 
caravan had disappeared somewhere after 
leaving Laredo. 

It was hours before a second dispatch 
from Laredo came through. The wagons 
had been attacked by bandits. Only one 
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of them had escaped and it had turned 
back, gone through Laredo a few minutes 
before the agent there sent the dispatch 
which Austin now held in his hands. For- 
tunately, that wagon had held most of the 
weapons and ammunition they had man- 
aged to purchase. 

Austin hurried another wire to Eagle 
Pass: 


Intercept Mears & Kelly wagon.. Advise 
that Austin Daineridge waits in Ballard to 
take wagon over short cut through Devil’s 

ass 


It was after midnight when the dis- 
patcher came sleepily into the Ballard 
Hotel bar with the message Austin 
awaited. The wagon had reached Eagle 
Pass. The driver would get another 
change of horses at Fort Durram. He 
would be in Ballard some time the follow- 
ing morning, and expected Austin to have 
fresh horses ready. 

Austin turned in then. He would need 
his rest. If the Apaches had been only 
troublesome before, they would be really 
dangerous now. In a matter of hours— 
almost as rapidly as by the white man’s 
telegraph—Chief Clato would know about 
the bandits’ raid on the Mears & Kelly 
wagon train. He would know it had car- 
ried weapons for fighting Indians. 

This all added up in Austin’s under- 
standing of the Apaches. A restless Clato 
would send scouts to watch any wagons 
leaving the fort. He would know one of 
those wagons was on its way back with a 
load of trouble for him. 

A man would be’taking a long chance to 
drive right through the Apache strong- 
hold. But by going over Devil’s Pass and 
through Needle Gap, he might get the 
wagon there in time to be of some value 
to the fort. 


HERE was something else, too, that 
made the gamble worth taking. If 
he was successful it would take some of 
the curse off the name of Daineridge with 
folks at the settlement. And after he had 
gone again, it might make his father live 
easier with his conscience. 
Austin was up at daylight A few min- 


utes after eight, the wagon came around 
Seven Notches and into sight of Ballard. 
The horses were leaning into harness, 
raising a thick cloud of dust behind them. 
The wagon careened from side to side, 
gray canvas cover whipping from the 
wind. 

Austin had the fresh teams ready. Folks 
were on hand to donate more guns and 
ammuntition, for the suspense and ex- 
citement of waiting for the wagon had 
blown the Indian scare into a full fledged 
massacre in their imaginations. None of 
them, however, volunteered to accom- 
pany Austin through Devil’s Pass into the 
Iron Jaw Mountains. 

The wagon rolled to a dusty stop in 
front of the sheriff’s office where Austin 
had the harnessed horses waiting. Volun- 
teers jumped forward to do the hitching. 
Austin raised his eyes to the wagon seat 
—and froze! For a moment he could only 
stare, unable to move or say a word. 

“Picked her up in Fort Durram!” the 
driver shouted. “Couldn’t talk it out’n 
her, Austin. She was just plain set on 
coming along with the wagon.” 

Jody climbed down from the high seat. 
She forced herself into Austin’s arms and 
he could see the struggle against tears as 
she glanced at him quickly and away. Her 
cheek pressed his shoulder. Her small fists 
gathered into the back of his shirt. 

“Austin!” she cried. Her voice was low 
and hoarse. “Austin, for the love of God, 
hold me! Hold me!” 

Deep, twisted anguish in her voice 
reached him. So keen was it that her 
words stabbed through the barrier of con- 
flicting emotions and struck hard at him 
where he kept his pride and hurt locked 
away. 

A knot choked up into his throat. He 
didn’t dare try to say anything. Instead, 
he caught her chin between his fingers, 
gently, tipped her frightened face back 
and kissed her with thoroughness in front 
of that cheering throng on Ballard’s Main 
Street! 


No matter what had brought her to him 
—pity, obligation, or even just the mo- 
mentary hysteria caused by the Indian 
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scare, Austin knew he would swallow his 
pride somehow. Having her was that im- 
portant. 

It was important also that she remain in 
Ballard until the danger was past. But 
Austin learned something about feminine 
determination then, and he succumbed 
finally to the argument that she did not 
care to have her courage questioned by 
friends at the fort. He had no reply for 
-that one. : 

“Into the wagon with you then!” he told 
her, “and hang on! You, Baxter,” he said 
to the weary driver, “crawl in the bed 
and catch some sleep if you can!” 

A minute later they were racing out of 
Ballard for the Stevens ranch, half-way 
to the Pass. Austin was sure they could 
get another change of horses there and 
be at the fort the following afternoon or 
evening. 


CHAPTER VI 


Race for Life 


OT much was said on the trip. All of 
them were too busy clinging to their 
seats through the mad pitching and 
bouncing. Jody did manage to tell Austin 
how worried Blue had been after he left. 
She told him how the Indians had begun 
coming nearer to the fort, how they’d 
killed a couple men who were hunting in 
the foothills. z 
Now they were coming in bigger bands, 
sometimes as many as forty in one bunch. 
That was why Blue had talked Henry 
Mears into sending the wagon down the 
Pecos trail to recruit men and arms. When 
she could stand it no longer, Jody said, 
she’d saddled and ridden out early one 
morning, heading down the trail behind 
the wagons hoping to get word of Austin 
at Fort Durram. She had been deter- 
mined not to return until she had found 
him, and not to return then, unless he 
did. She had arrived at the Rangers’ fort 
in time to catch the returning wagon. 


The Stevens ranch gladly supplied them 
with fresh horses, but again no one was 
willing to make the trip through the Iron 
Jàw Mountains. Austin was called a fool 
for trying it. But he whipped-the horses 
out of the ranch and toward Devil’s Pass 
north of them in the black night which 
provided only the thinnest sliver of a 
moon to give them light. 

Austin caught a few hours sleep during 
the early morning, but Baxter was near 
the point of exhaustion after his marathon 
drive up from Laredo. Besides, there 
wasn’t much sleep to be had on the hard 
bed of the wagon with rifles for a pillow, 
and boxes of ammo teetering precariously 
every time the wagon hit a rut or a 
rock. ` 

Jody spent most of her time on the box 
directly behind the driver’s seat. She was 
beginning to show the wear of it all. 

By mid-morning the mountains were 
looming high in frònt of them, and by 
noon they had reached the foothills. There 
they met Blue. He was driving an open 
bed democrat, coming as hard as the two 
bay geldings could run. When he saw 
them, he wheeled the democrat out of the 
trail. He had his team unharnessed by the 
time Austin reined to a stop beside him. 

“Austin!” he blurted when he saw who 
was driving. 

Then he leaped to the wagon seat and 
looked back into the bed, saw the rifles 
and ammunition. He told them he was 
making a run for the Stevens ranch and 
Ba'lard to get what guns and men he 
couid for the emergency. The last two 
days the mountains had been alive with 
signal fires. 

“Meet any trouble in the mountains?” 
Austin inquired, studiously avoiding any 
inflection in his voice. 

“No,” Blue replied, taking the reins 
from Austin. “I think they’re holding a 
big pow wow west of Lobo Peak. If we 
hit hard, I think we’ll get through with- 
out a hitch.” 

He smacked the reins across the horses’ 
rumps and the wagon jerked ahead. In a 
few minutes they were making good time 
again. with Blue’s team running hard to 
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keep up behind. 

When they entered Devil’s Pass, Austin 
made Jody lie down flat in the wagon bed. 
He stationed Baxter with a rifle beside the 
rear opening of the canvas cover. Austin 
sat beside his father, his own rifle ready 
and his eyes sharp upon the cliffs above 
and in front of them. 

Father and son did not so much as ex- 
change a word as they rode, both concen- 
trating on the countryside, glad for the 
diversion. They didn’t see a trace of an 
Apache all the way through Devil’s Pass. 
It seemed that Blue’s calculations were 
going to prove correct. 

As soon as they passed the fork of the 
trail, however, and started upon the ledge 
above Lobo Gulch, al! hell broke loose on 
them! 

“Here they come!” Baxter screamed. 

His rifle crashed and Jody started to 
spring up from the wagon bed. Austin 
shoved her back down. He leaned out to 
look back around the canvas. 

“About fifteen, maybe twenty!” he told 
Blue. 


9? 


HE Indians set up a fierce shrieking 

as they charged. Austin told Baxter 
to knock down the bay team. Baxter 
shouldered his gun and fired carefully. 
The two geldings fell, screaming and kick- 
ing. A moment later the Apache ponies 
came hurtling over their carcasses in the 
trail. The device didn’t-slow them more 
than a second. 

Rifle slugs ripped through the wagon 
canvas, one knocking a chunk from the 
backrest of the seat, not six inches from 
Austin’s ribs. An arrow whanged off the 
spinning wagon wheel near Blue and dug 
into the steep mountainside to their left. 

Baxter was firing as rapidly as he could 
fix target, and Jody was loading a fresh 
rifle for him from the supplies. Once or 
twice Baxter cried out in triumph as an 
Indian spilled from his pony. Austin 
raised up and fired back over the top of 
the wagon, but the redmen were jouncing 
about so wildly that he could not aim. 

“They’re closing on us, Dad!” the 
shouted. : 


“Hold ’em, son! Hold ’em back just a 
couple more minutes! The point’s just up 
ahead!” 

Austin fired blindly then—anything to 
check the lead ponies. But he knew it was 
hopeless. Even after they’d reached the 
wide point and the trail sloped down, the 
Indians would overtake them before they 
could make Needle Gap. Then a thought 
struck an icy clot at the pit of his stomach! 
Jody! Would she understand if the Apa- 
ches caught them? Would she understand 
why when he leaned into the wagon bed 
and pointed the rifle barrel at her head? 

Suddenly Baxter let out a scream that 
was not one of triumph! He slumped 
down to the wagon bed, cursing. A rifle | 
slus had knocked a gaping hole in his side. 

“Sit down here, son!” Blue ordered. 

Austin dropped back to the seat, look- 
ing at his father questioningly. They were 
avproaching the point of land where it 
widened and jutted out over the gulch of 
Lobo Creek. Then they were on it. and 
the wagon was careening around the gen- 
tle bend in the trail. 

“Take her in, son! I understand your 
feelings—and I’m damned proud of you 
boy! Remember that. Good luck!” 


Snatching his own repeating rifle from 
the floor boards, Blue suddenly thrust the 
reins into Austin’s hands, then he rolled 
over the side of the speeding wagon and 
tumbled to the ground! Austin had time 
to look back just once. 

He saw his father roll hard a few times 
and come to rest behind a breastwork of 
boulders. Then Blue was out of sight, 
but his rifle could be heard cracking with 
a steady, deadly rythm. In seconds the 
wagon was out of earshot, plummeting 
down the trail into the gap and out upon 
the wide open sunwashed mesa. The A- 
paches did not get past Blue in time to 
catch up... . 

The night passed somehow. Austin kept 
himself busy as he could. Everyone in 
the settlement had been called inside the 
fort, and Austin issued the new rifles to 
those who either had none or had only the 
antiquated. issues from the blockhouse. 
He posted sentries and appointed officers, 
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giving them. certain details to execute in 
case of attack. By working all night, he 
had the fort in readiness by dawn. 

What they saw in the early morning 
twilight was almost a comical anti-climax 
to the night’s labor and vigil. A lone In- 
dian came riding down from the gap. He 
carried a white flag tied to the shaft of 
his lance, held above his head. 


TOPPING his horse just outside the 
gate, the Apache raised his voice 
sharply, and spoke in Apache for several 
minutes. Then he hurled his lance into 
the ground and wheeled his horse to gal- 
lop back toward the mountains. 

“They think we brought in some sol- 
diers in our wagon,” Austin explained. He 
knew the Apache tongue. “And a lot of 
weapons. Their messenger says there’s 
. been a big pow-wow, and-Clato’s ready to 
talk peace again with the white man. He 
says they’ll allow a few of us to go out. and 
pick up what’s left of my father.” Austin 
shrugged grimly. “I guess Blue knocked 
off quite a bunch of ’em there at the point. 
That flag bearer sounded mighty sore.” 

Every man in the fort volunteered to 
accompany him. Austin picked Charlie 
Gaines and his eldest son. He permitted 
Dave Kelly to join them. Dave, however, 
objected when Austin told Jody she could 
come if she would first dress herself in 
breeches and shirt like a man. 

He felt sure that if Jody saw his father 
hacked and slashed beyond recognition, 
as her father had been, it would somehow 
square accounts and set them off on even 
- footing again. Blue had straightened 

things out in his own way, and Austin 
could never feel ashamed anymore: 

It was hushed in the mountains. Austin 
knew they were watched, but he also 
knew that Chief Clato was a man of his 
word. They would not be harmed. Ap- 
proaching the point, Austin could see his 
father’s body several minutes before they 
reached it. He steeled himself for the 

_ sight, but felt a certain pride, also, 
through his grief. No one could say that 
Blue Daineridge had not died a hero. 
- They found Blue lying on his back. 


Austin checked his horse abruptly. 
“What in the name of—” he blurted. 
Everyone else was staring, too. Blue’s 

hands were folded peacefully upon his 

breast. Not only was his body unmuti- 
lated, but his clothing had been straight- 
ened! The blue neckerchief had been un- 
tied and spread over his face, each corner 
weighted down with a small white stone 

—the sign of respect for a man of great 

bravery! This was the way the Apaches 

laid out chiefs and high warriors. 

Austin dismounted and knelt beside 
Blue. Tears rushed into his eyes. He had 
no right to claim this brave man as his 
father! The Apaches had proved his cour- 
age the only way they could prove it. His 
father had told the truth about Jim Bell! 
The Indians would not have treated him 
this way unless they respected and hon- 
ored him highly. 

Blue must have killed many Apaches 
as he’d held this position to allow the wag- 
on to get through the gap. This fact made 
the evidence in front of their eyes stran- 
ger by far than the idea of the Apaches 
knocking Blue unconscious and binding 
his wounds after that scrap during which 
he had drawn no blood from them. Iron- 
clad proof of the truth about that earlier 
incident was shown by the manner in 
which they had honored him in death! 

“TI want to apologize to you, Austin,” 
Dave said, putting a hand on his shoulder. 

“You don’t nied to, Dave. Apologize. 
to him. That’s what I’m doing.” 

Jody moved to Austin’s side and slid 
her hand into his. She was crying quietly 
as she looked at him, but through her 
grief Austin could see the bright edge of 
a deeper emotion. - 

“I knew, darling,” she whispered. “Hon- 
est, I knew all the time!” 

Charlie Gaines coughed. -Something 
was in his throat. When he spoke his voice 
was strangely husky. “Seems fitting we 
name this point here and now,” he said, 
“in honor of Blue Daineridge.” 

Austin nodded. He squeezed Jody’s 
hand. “We’ll name it in honor of what 
he’s taught us here,” he said softly. “We’ll 
call it Roint Humility.” - (E 


By THOMAS CALVERT 


The kid yelled and waved his hat 


The UTE Kid 


HE Ute Kid hit town at roundup. He 
was about the most harum-scarum, 
wildest talking, wildest thinking mustang 
country highpocket, the town of Farrell 
had seen yet. 
There wasn’t anything this kid hadn’t 
done; there wasn’t any place he hadn’t 
been—according to him. 


But none of it was told fresh enough to 
get him in trouble. He was all good na- 
ture and was ready to lend a hand at any 
chore. The boys just figured he’d never 
had a chance to talk out at the fires of the 
wild horse hunters, and this was just 
about 17 years talk that had piled up in 
him. 


Every Time He Opened His Mouth He Got His Spurs Caught in It! 
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There was one thing he did know for a 
fact, and that was handling wild horse- 
flesh. Rope, halter, bridle, or just bare 
handed and by voice, he was the damned- 
est natural wrangler the boys had ever 
seen. 

Of course, he was a rodeo expert, too; 
he admitted four championships. But the 
wrangling part they really handed him 
after trying every trick known on the 
rough string. 

He’d only come in on the delivery of 
the mustangs, but he stayed on and 
worked through roundup with them. He 
didn’t care about the $20 pay although 
he didn’t have a bean to his name. What 
he was sticking around for was the rodeo, 
figuring to pick off eight or ten prizes, in- 
cluding Grand Champion. 

The first incident of rodeo day was 
when a wobbly little colt got into the cor- 
ral while a particularly ugly cow was 
roaming around with blood in her eye. 
The cow took after the colt that appar- 
ently, by instinct, ran for the Kid. 

The Kid was sitting atop the corral tell- 
ing about the way he had escaped mass- 
acre with Custer, but one yip out of the 
colt was enough to make him forget. He 
came down off his perch as if that colt 
were his own baby, and he began to yell 
and wave his hat. z 


HE Kid was just about as gawky as 

the colt and it created quite a picture. 
In fact, the ring riders got to laughing so 
hard, they almost forgot to save the Kid 
who finally had to lam out on his own, 
hollering bloody murder. 

He got a terrific ovation and accepted 
it with the unblushing modesty of a brave 
man. He was so busy grinning at the 
crowd in general, he missed seeing the 
excitement in the eyes of Miss Molly Far- 
rell. It was not until the dance that night 
that he knew of her existence. This was a 
shattering experience for him, for out of 
generosity, as he explained, he had let 
lesser but needier men take all the con- 
tests that day. 

It didn’t matter to her, she said. Mat- 
ter of fact, she was rather glad. He might 


have proved a little arrogant and cocky if 
he’d won all those prizes. This way he - 
was just an ordinary cowboy, and a little 
pert and pretty freckled girl whose pa 
only owned 50,000 acres had a chance. 

She didn’t like celebrities, she said. His 
heart sank because his stories had a three 
week start on her by this time, and he 
couldn’t even remember all of them to 
take back. 

He had meant to take a wrangling job 
with Farrell, but Molly’s existence put the 
kibosh on that. Clear as day, if he meant 
to moon howl for an owner’s daughter, he 
had to be an owner himself. 

The Kid explained to Molly that he had 
worked the roundup just to get the feel of 
things. Now he was going to look around 
and pick himself out a neat little horse 
ranch. Once he got out that mouthful, 
he was on pretty safe ground because one 
thing he did knéw was horseflesh. He 
even caught old man Farrell’s serious at- 
tention two or three times at supper, 
when he spouted some of his ideas about 
crossing mustang and quarter-bred. 

He faced a rather embarrassing prob- 
lem now. He was down to his horse and 
outfit, low on powder, and he didn’t have 
a cent. He was going to have to take a 
little ride to outside country and go to 
work to make some, but of course he 
wouldn’t admit that. 

He was sitting up on the Farrell stoop 
with Molly toward sundown. He’d stopped 
there to explain he had to make a busi- 
ness trip. From there, at this hour of the 
evening, they could look down over the 
full reach of the tilting shelf, and watch 
the massive, tumbled, upthrust of the mal- 
pais shaking its shoulder free of the 
throbbing yellow heat. 

The girl said with a shiver, “Even from 
here, it looks like a big monster waiting 
to gobble anybody who comes near it.” 

“Why, that don’t look like such bad 
country to me,” the Ute Kid replied. “I 
don’t figure there’s much there that would 
stop a real man.” 

“Oh, you don’t?” the girl mocked him. 
“Well they just happen to ceall that mal- 
pais, The Killer! There’s never been but 
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one man stumbled in there and got out 
alive, and he was crazy ever after.” 

“Shucks, I’ve crossed half a dozen des- 
erts and badlands like that. I might just 
take a try at that one for the fun of it 
some day,” the Kid answered with 
bravado. a 

Her eyes grew big and serious. “Now 
don’t you ever dare do it! There are places 
in there where the crust gives way and 
drops you 500 feet!” 

“°Course,” he nodded, “if a man’s fool 
enough to step on those places!” 

Old man Farrell came onto the stoop 
and paused to cool himself and view the 
sunset. “Pa!” she called to him. “This 
wild man aims to try and explore the mal- 
pais!” 

The old man chuckled, “Well, the Kid 
here has a special brand of luck, Molly. 
I’m sure he'll come back to tell us all 
about it.” 

“Why for certain,” the Kid nodded. “I’d 
figure to bring a map back for anybody 
else what wants to go in there.” 

Molly beamed and a gentle shine came 
into her eyes. She recollected that little 
colt at the rodeo, and the way the Kid 
had tossed all those contests so that others 
would have a chance. She murmured a 
little liquidly, “Always thinking of other 
folks, aren’t you, Kid?” 

Her father must have swallowed his 
quid. Anyway, he choked and had to re- 
tire inside coughing. 


OLLY asked.the Kid to stay for 

supper and while she was making 

the arrangements, the old man came out 

again and talked around the idea of the 

Kid coming on the place as wrangler, or 
even as special trainer. 


The Kid sat there taking this offer in. 
He wanted that job. It would mean some- 
thing to work for Farrell. But there was 
his pride, and the girl, and all the things 
he’d told her about being an owner. You 
couldn’t work for a man and court his 
daughter. 

So he cleared the squeak out of his 
voice and allowed his thanks, but-he’d 
made arrangements to look at a couple 


of little old places that might do for a 
start—just 5 or 10,000 acres., 


Farrell was the kind of a man who let 
things take their course, though. Maybe 
in a way he felt sorry for a kid who 
bluffed himself out of opportunity. But 
cow country was no school for coddling. 
He did find excuse to give the kid a couple 
of plugs of his favorite tobacco as a riding 
present. After all, he could remember the 
kid saving that colt at the rodeo too, and 
that stacked up against a heap of fault. 

The Kid checked out after supper, feel- 
ing awfully heavy under the breastbone. 
Doggone, he’d really have to sweat this 
out now. He’d Fave to be taller than his 
stories somehow, or else not come back 
at all. 

Right now, he felt the urge to just go 
away and hide and never come back to 
any part of this country. But he was go- 
ing to come back and justify himself to 
Molly. 

He looked down country and his spirits 
soared. Shucks, what was he thinking 
about? All he had to do to make every- 
thing fine and dandy was explore that lit- 
tle old malpais! Why that would be apple 
pie. He was as good as a hero already. 

He rode along humming then. He rode 
over to another county where the round- 
up was late and got himself a good job, 
and set out grimly after prizes in the 
rodeo. He didn’t get any champion’s prize, 
but he did all right. He made money. 
And out of it he got an extra job breaking 
some wild mustangs, and he had plenty 
ammunition to get him vittles, and $60 
jingling in his pocket when he rode back 
to Farrell. 

He rode back by way of the malpais 
country, and he had to admit that The 
Killer was a little more formidable look- 
ing close up than it had been. Its barriers 
of sandstone and lava and ash hills looked 
treacherous. A man could get lost right 
inside the first walls without ever ‘getting 
further. Inside of that, he guessed there 
were craters and maybe hot springs and 
geysers, or maybe it was bone dead, dry 
and sterile. A wind gouged and twisted 
and tumbled mesa rose like thunder and 
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extended 15 miles. 

Yessir, he thought, that ain’t going to 
be no picnic! But he jingled his $60 and 
that made him feel better, and he settled 
the whole matter by just deciding to put it 
off awhile. z 

He rode back to Farrell and when 

Molly asked him out for Sunday he took 
along a horsehair bridle he had made for 
her. It impressed the old man, except that 
- he didn’t believe the Kid had made it. 
But it gave the Kid a chance to sound off 
about the other things he was making in 
preparation for the spread he meant to 
get. 

He had decided to put it that way. He’d 
even decided that he’d buck the hard- 
boiled truth and tell the old man he meant 
to homestead. Only somehow his tongue 
got kind of twisted, and first thing he 
knew he was claiming he’d already bought 
himself a little ranch, and was just wait- 
ing for the old owners to sell off their 

stock, on account of not wanting to be 
hard on them. 

The girl liked that angle when he told 
it, but he had an acutely uncomfortable 
idea that the old man didn’t. In fact, he 
got the shocking notion that maybe the 
old man didn’t believe him. 


INGS jerked along like that. He 
made a few rawhide lariats and sold 
them in another town, and once he went 
back to his home wilds on a trip and 
picked himself up three tolerable mus- 
tangs. But it was pretty clear that nothing 


good was going to happen. There was no - 


decent homestead land left in this county 
or the next one, and he didn’t have the 
money to buy an acre. 


He worked the fall shakedown, and he 
won some local rodeo prizes this time, but 
that still wasn’t enough to satisfy the old 
man. He’d given the Kid rope to see if he 
could square up to his lies, but actually, 
he wasn’t much better off than he had 
been, and he was in a spot now where he 
just couldn’t take a local job with anyone. 

Furthermore, the Kid made the mistake 
of blurting out a story about going into 
the malpais. Not a real trip—he had sense 


enough for that—but he cooked up a lulu 
about pushing in five miles and getting 
half way up the mesa. That story just 
about finished him with the old man. 
Especially, when he produced a map. 

Worse, the girl didn’t believe him this 
time. 

He figured he was making just about 
his last visits to the ranch when word 
came while he was out there that the Red 
Roamer was back in the country. 

Now the Red Roamer was a true and 
living fable of horseflesh known for 500 
miles—a stallion who roamed the Rockies 
like a lord, sneaking his cavvy through 
the more elaborate traps, and making 
damned fools out of the whole cow coun- 
try stealing mares. 

The whole county turned out. Horse- 
men began coming into Farrell’s like it 
was Injun alarm or roundup. They meant 
to currycomb every box and canyon in 
that region, and put on a drive a jackrab- 
bit couldn’t get through. 

In this horse talk, the Kid’s advice 
might have been asked, except now he’d 
blown so much big wind and proved so 
shiftless, nobody trusted him in any way 
at all. In fact, old man Farrell was not so 
excited but that he saw a good opportu- 
nity to rid the range and his daughter’s 
mind entirely of him. 

He said at the general meeting, appoint- 
ing various duties and rendezvous and 
posts, “Being as the Kid here knows some- 
thing of the malpais, we'll send him down 
as guard on that end.” ; 

The crowd grinned, for the malpais was 
entirely surrounded by desert, bone dry 
and formidable in itself. Not even a burro 
in its right mind would drift onto that 
sterile sea of sand and hardpan, let alone 
into the malpais. But the Kid had to take 
it or blurt out the truth, and he just 
wasn’t up to that confession. So he swal- 
lowed hard and set his jaws, knowing this 
was the start of his drift, the bitter end of 
all his big dreams and hopes of finally 
winning Molly. 

She felt it, of course. She was out by 
his pony when he sneaked out ahead of 
the other men. She’d brought him an 
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extra canteen as a gift, a big one. 

She traced her fingers over the edge 
lines of his saddle, and murmured, “P1 
keep an eye on your wickiup and stuff all 
the time you’re gone, Kid.” 

He said somberly, “PIL turn those extra 
ponies onto your grass to range, I guess. 
You can have ’em if I don’t come back, 
Molly.” 

She broke then, flinging her arms 
around his neck and covering his cheek 
with tears and kisses. “Why did you have 
to keep building new stories? Can’t you 
figure some way to get out of this?” 

“Oh, I ain’t licked,” he gulped. “PI 
make ’em ’shamed they didn’t believe me! 
I think I'll go down there and map that 
whole malpais just to shame ’em.” 

She put her head against his chest with 
a new cry, then. He hadn’t even known 
that he was talking. That boast had just 
busted out of him. 

HE plan for the drive was pretty well 

laid out. They’d build a mile long 
horse trap in the center of the county’s 
graze. Every man was equipped with two 
smoke bombs, to be used only if they saw 
the Red Roamer himself, and by these, 
most of the riders could keep track of his 
line of flight even at a distance. 

Any man managing to drop his loop 
upon the stallion would own him, and the 
share of reward money on branded mares 
hed stolen. The remainder of ponies 
would be portioned out to the range in 
common. s 

Of all the riders in that drive, the Kid 
alone would have to fend for himself, for 
he’d be 15 miles beyond any place a horse 
might ever hide or graze. 

He drew his smoke bombs and supplies. 
Farrell himself was checking the stuff out, 


and he paused to scrutinize the Kid? 


Gruffly but not -unkindly, he advised, 
‘Don’t take things too hard, boy. You 
were young and wild and came in mighty 
hot. Next time just pace yourself and 
hit a true stride, and you’re like to come 
in on top.” 

“Sure,” the Kid gulped and forced a 
trembling grin. “You been real swell to 


me, Mr. Farrell.” He turned away, but 
then he swung back at the door. “But 
shucks, I’m going to drop my loop on that 
stallion to sire my breed. This range ain’t 
shed of me yet!” 

He lurched out then before he busted 


out bawling. Farrell looked at the empty 


door a minute, then looked at T. S. Cole- 
man with a tightness in his grin. 

“What can you do?” Coleman asked. 
“We all have to learn the hard way.” 

The Kid rode down the great upswell of 
the land alone, jaws locked to keep the 
sobs from breaking. He located a handy 
spring at the desert edge, and he made 
dry camp about a mile out from the mal- 
pais. He hunkered down feeling lower 
than a snake, watching The Killer against 
the sundown and thinking of all the use- 
less lies and boasts he’d made. 

As he looked out he saw the speck of an 
eagle cruising the flame and golden sky 
and excitement began to stir through him. 
He’d bet ten to ene that old Mr. Eagle had 
spotted Red Roamer’s cavvy.' An eagle 
didn’t bother to watch mounted horses. 

It wasn’t going to do him any good. 
That eagle was watching an area miles 
away. But out of instinct, his mind began 
to figure just what that old smart stallion 
would do when he figured he was being 
chased. 

Probably he’d head for the highest 
country that he knew. He’d sneak right 
back through that drag line at night, and 
light out for country south or north and 
never stop until he got there. The Kid 
didn’t think the stallion would ever hit 
the wings of that trap at all. Not Red 
Roamer! He’d smell man, and he had 
smelled man and followed fence and pole 
lines to trap gates too often. 

He got so stirred up figuring all this 
that he forgot his heartaches: He was the 
hunter now, keen and wise with experi- 
ence. They could say what they liked. 
He knew horseflesh at least. 

He made himself a little fire for supper 
—brush and greasewood and a dead yuc- 
ca. He hunkered there with his fire dying 
and darkness gathering around him, still 
keen with hunting instincts, soaking in 
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the feels and smells of the night, and lis- 
tening to the small desert creatures. 

At dawn old Mr. Eagle was right up 
there where he had been last night, glint- 
ing in the first ray of sunlight, long before 
the mists and shadows had cleared off the 
ground. Day’s heat washed over the des- 
ert and haze began to build through the 
heating malpais, and the Kid got asaddle 
and rode to higher ground. Riding back 
to the desert with the lift of heat, he 
looked for the eagle in the molten sky and 
he was right up there where he’d been 
that morning—a little nearer, a little 
down country. 

A terrific excitement pounded through 
the Kid. Down country! But no, that was 
too much to hope for. No smart stallion 
was going to lead his cavvy onto desert 
bottoms. Still, there was high country to 
the side; he might be heading over this 
chain of hills into the next county. He 
went without a supper fire anyway, on 
chance. 

Near midnight, he guessed, the coyotes 
became wildly excited upgrade. They 
stopped talking after a time and he fell 
into a heavy doze, but through his sleep, 
he was vaguely aware of a faint pulsing 
sound upon the air near dawn. 


E LOOKED for the eagle and found 

it nearer, but flying in a great circle 

that gave no particular information this 

morning. It was keeping the cavvy in 

sight, but it was getting hungry and rang- 

ing now with more immediate thoughts 
of smaller game to fill its stomach. 

Unloosing his rope, the Kid limbered it 
carefully, and gave his loop a few prac- 
tice tries. Then he rode back up onto the 
high ground of yesterday, riding the ridges 
and watching the valley and the passes 
eastward. He made his supper fire and 
ate'in a gully before he dropped back to 
the desert that evening. 

When he reached the desert he reined 
up and hunkered and dozed that way. His 
eyes popped open with first light, and he 
was instantly wide awake. Old Mr. Eagle 
was up there, right smack over the mal- 
pais. He had a hard time holding in his 


impatience until daylight. 

As he rode to the edge of the malpais, 
his pony showed interest in a direction of 
smell. He sat there trying to hold his 
breathing down, for there was horse sign 
that twisted in through buttes and boul- 
ders and beyond. 

In the wind-scoured face of the first 
rolling ramparts, was a twisting fissure so 
oblique and narrow that a man might 
pass it and never see it. 

He checked his water and decided to 
take a chance and put his pony into the 
fissure. The crack was wide enough, but 
it grew low, and shortly he had to get . 
afoot and lead the pony through shadow 
with air so dead, it scarcely supplied any- 
thing to breathe. 

Coming out in a tumbled sea of hard 
sandstone mounds, he saw they were too 
steep to climb, and each looked exactl 
like another. By direct sunlight, this sate d 
silent sea would be a firepit. 

There was a little trail, not much. Then 
there was none. He was afraid to ramble 
in these mounds. When the sun came 
overhead, he’d have no direction in here, 
And when it passed, it would be out of 
sight beyond the rims of the towering 
peaks above. 


He was already soaked with sweat and 
was breathing heavily. Fresh heat was 
washing over the rims above and drop- 
ping. He had hit the worst treachery of 
the badlands, the heat traps, the sameness, 
the maize of dead and silent monotony 
where a man could lose direction in 20 
steps and go crazy in that many minutes 
from glare and heat and suffocation. 

The Kid looked again for sign and could 
not find it on this hard-scoured footing, 
and every instinct in him cried a warning 
to be gone. But here was the chance he 
had boasted to Molly and Farrell, and he 
could remember the girl’s passionate, torn 
kisses and her tears against his face. 

He wound his reins around his saddle 
horn and slapped the pony on ahead of 
him. If it followed trail and the trail lifted 
out of these dead heat traps soon enough, 
all right. If the pony failed him—well— 

Day’s intense heat beat down on him, 
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fogging his senses. Glare slashed with 
physical impact off the rocks. He grabbed 
his pony’s tail and lurched drunkenly be- 
hind it. Outcroppings of rock hit his face 
and shoulder and knees, and once he 
lurched and hung over a sea of writhing 
heat and was saved only by the upward 
pull of his pony. 

The grades grew too stiff for even the 
saddled pony. He had to fix a skeleton rig, 
and leave his saddle and bridle on an out- 
crop. They stopped oftener and oftener, 
with the rocks a hot griddle right against 
them, and hell’s heat on their other side, 

,and a molten sky over them. 


UNDOWN flamed across his baked, 
dazed senses. It put an ache straight 
through his bursting lungs. And then with 
dusk, there came sudden cool and air and 
the smell of grasses, and the grade was 
over. He looked out through red-rimmed, 
glare-filled eyes at a tumbled mass of low 
peaks and valleys, and heard a startled 
stallion’s bugle from the crest of a ridge. 
He looked at the horizon and there was 
still light. Dusk was but a shadow rising 
from the grounds. He had to fight to stand 
erect, he had to force himself to do what 
had to be done. 

First a rope around his mare’s neck be- 
fore that primitive, godlike stallion called 
her, then a match to the smoke bomb. 

He tied his pony to a rock. Then with 
an effort such as he had never known, he 
climbed atop the rock, away from the 
hoofs. of that stallion should he come. 

The stallion came’ The Kid knew it 
vaguely through a fatigued, slumber. Red 
Roamer tried to take the mare but was 
shy of the man smell upon the rock. When 
the Kid wakened in bright daylight, the 
great red beast was still in sight, looking 
back at the mare and pawing and calling. 
But it had its cavvy, and there was the 
enemy, man, and shortly it took the cavvy 
on to further shallow valleys. 

The Kid stood on the rock and looked 
out at.this llano kingdom. A line of trees 
bordering a creek was in clear sight. He 
rode his pony over for drink, his whole 
body beaten. He stripped and he was 


black and blue and cut all over. 

He found brush and had the food he 
badly needed. Riding to a bare, far rim, 
he set off his second smoke bomb. He 
went down trail then, just as he’d come 
up, but he rolled stones from that shelf 
where he’d left his saddle to block the 
trail and seal the stallion up. 

Then he dropped back into that pit of 
burned-out air, praying his pony would 
be as good at following the trail out. 

He came out through the fissure behind 
that rock nest at sundown. Somewhere 
nearby, the heavy bark of three shots 
rolled across the desert. He put two shots 
back into the air, and then three more. 


When he heard the drum of hoofbeats 
and men calling, he answered hoarsely, 
and then Farrell caught him around a 
shoulder and was putting whisky to his 
mouth and asking, “You all right, son?” 

“Sure,” he gasped. “It wasn’t nothing.” 

Somebody laughed. “It wasn’t noth- 
ing! He ain’t got more than tatters on!” 

“Why, I good as mapped that whole 
malpais top while I was up there,” the 
Kid managed: “That’s just where I been 
figuring for my ranch all along!” 

He didn’t mean it. It just popped out. 

Farrell was silent a second and then he 
chuckled. He filled the desert dusk with 
his booming laughter. “Well, I guess it is 
all right, Kid, when you can back it! And 
I guess a man who owns the Red Roamer, 
and good as owns a malpais of his own can 
manage. You get close to that wild red 
devil, Ute Kid?” i 

“Shucks,” the Ute Kid told him, feeling 
the burst of strength from the liquor, “I 
had him roped! What did you think took 
me so long?” 

Farrell glanced at the darkening shad- 
ow of the Kid’s pony. The rope was still 
around the pony’s neck, tied in a picket 
knot and hanging. Just where that rope 
had been all along. He shook his head, but 
he was grinning. Damned if the Kid 
wouldn’t turn out a millionaire yet—give 
him the chance to tell a whopper big 
enough so it took a million dollars to 
outshadow it. Well, that’s what Molly had 
claimed all along. 


A Quiz Corral in Which a Westerner Answers 
Readers’ Questions About the West 


Q.—(1) Would the first Colt cap and ball 
pistols shoot the: metallic cartridges? (2) Did 
the Lone Ranger and the Rio Kid really live in 
the Old West?—Alva R. (Va). 


A.—(1) The first Colt cap and ball pistols 
would not shoot metal case cartridges unless 
made over by a competent gunsmith. (2) 
The Lone Ranger and the Rio Kid are fic- 
tional characters based on types of men who 
did actually live in the west, but are not ac- 
tual historical characters. Some -Texas 
Rangers, including Capt. John R. Hughes 
and Capt. Bill. McDonald, were sometimes 
called “lone rangers” because they did a lot 
of law work singlehanded, but neither ever 
wore the monicker exclusively. Several Bor- 
der outlaws, including one named John An- 
drews, liked to call themselves “The Rio 
Grande Kid,” but none was ever big-shot 
enough to be so remembered in history. If 
any T.R. reader knows of actual characters 
so called, I'll be glad to stand corrected. 


Q.—Are there any fish in the Great Salt 
Lake of Utah?—F.D. (Fla.) 


A.—No. Only marine life in its very salty 
water is a very small, inedible variety of 
shrimp. 


Q.—Were burros ever used as harness ani- 
mals in the Old West?—B.B.C. (W.Va.) 


A.—A lot of heavy freighting in the Pecos 
River country of Texas and New Mexico 
was done with burro teams, with up to 16 
jassacks per feam. Natives of New Mexico 
have always used burros to some extent as 
harness animals, and you will still see a teagn 
of these long-eared donkeys hitched to a 


wagon now and then in the New Mexico 
hills. 


Q.— Where can I order a pair of real made- 
to-measure cowboy boots?—Jess (Ala.) 


A.—I can’t answer that without busting 
the rule against free advertising, but there 
are dozens of good bootmakers in the west, 
and if you want to write me personally in 
care of T.R., I'll be glad to tell you where I 
get mine. 


Q.—Can you tell me who wrote the song 
“When It’s Springtime In the Rockies” ?— 
Mabel (Ohio.) 


A.—Yep, a very nice lady, now a grand- 
mother, named Mrs. Mary Hale Woolsey, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Q.—Does any other state besides Texas have 
Rangers?—B.H. (Pa.) 


A.—At present I think not, but during its 
territorial days Arizona’s mounted police 
were called Arizona Rangers. 


Q.— Which is the right spelling “Chisholm” 
Trail or “Chisum” Trail?—L.W.N.: (Ariz.) 


A.—Longhorn cattle were first driven over 
the original Chisholm Trail from deep in the 
heart of Texas to Abilene, Kansas about 
1867. That one was named for Jess Chis- 
golm. Later, John Chisum, know as Cattle 
King of the Pecos, drove herds from the 
Conchos River in Texas to the Pecos River 
in New Mexico. Although better known as 
the Goodnight Trail, this route is sometimes 
called the Chisum Trail. Two trails, two 
spellings, both correct, 

—S. Omar Barker 
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The strange true tale of a millionaire who never saw his son, 


but who left all his dreams for him in... 


THE CUP 


by WILLIAM CARTER 


E A showcase at the University of Cali- 
fornia there rests a neatly-fashioned silver 
cup which tells one of the most poignant 
of all American sagas. 

It is rather odd that it should be of 
silver since the story’s background is 
that of the gold rush, but the story is 
mostly that of a man. 

Jim Birch was one of the most remark- 
able individuals of that dynamic turbulent 
period of almost a century ago. As a boy 
he was only a common stagecoach hand, 
but at 29 he was a multi-millionaire and 
was called “the most important man in 
the conquest of space by horseflesh.” 


“If you survive, 
please give this 
to my wife,” 


An Easterner, Birch had been driving 
a stagecoach in New England, out of Prov- 
idence, R. I., when he fell in love with 
his boss’s beautiful daughter, Julia Chase. 
How could a mere stagecoach hand aspire 
to one so gracious and highborn as the 
daughter of the head of a stagecoach line? 
Jim Birch decided there was only one 
thing to do—go to California, win a for- 
tune in the gold rush and then come back 
and claim’the lovely Julia. 

One day, sinking most of his modest 
savings in a wagon and a team of oxen, 
he set out for the promised land of Cali- 
fornia. It took him four months to get 
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there. He wasn’t there many hours, 
though, when it came to him that this land 
which was rapidly opening up offered a 
challenge in something besides finding the 
yellow lucre—transportation. 

There were a lot of folks in those parts 
anxious to get from one unlikely place 
to what they hoped would be a more re- 
warding one, and they were generally in 
a hurry. Jim Birch exchanged his wagon 
and oxen for a coach and a couple of 
horses, and he went into a stagecoach busi- 
ness. He worked out of Sacramento, 
charging a dollar a mile for trips. 

As it turned out, Birch wasn’t the only 
one to have this idea. In fact, competition 
was pretty stiff. But the\young man from 
Providence persevered and soon forged 
ahead of his competitors, continually im- 
proving his coaches in speed and com- 
fort. It wasn’t too long before he was 
making $1000 a day profit—and more. 


TIME came when Jim Birch felt he 

should go back and claim the beau- 
tiful Julia—which he did. But on his re- 
turn East, he got a new, and as he thought, 
better idea. 

‘The great challenge in transportation 
was not the several hundred miles be- 
tween the gold fields and towns of Cali- 
fornia, but that of getting people from 

` the eastern section of the nation to the 
western, and, conversely, back again too. 
More and more people, he knew, would be 
coming from the East to fabulous Califor- 
nia, some to stay, some on temporary 
business—but they’d all want to get back 
and forth as comfortably and quickly as 
possible. 

There were stagecoaches running be- 
tween some of the larger towns along the 
way, but there was no transcontinental 
stagecoach set-up. And that, youne Jim 
Birch decided, was what was needed. 

Jim Birch married Julia Chase and he 
Stayed around Providence for a while. But 
the dream that he had dreamed returning 
home—a great cross-continent stagecoach 
line—was too much to resist. 

Jim went back to make it a reality. 

He did too, though it took quite a 


bit of doing. It meant consolidating cer- 
tain lines already in existence, linking up 
new towns. A lot of people thought he 
was crazy with that impossible transcon- 
tinental idea of his; they were more con- 
vinced than ever when they learned the 
young man—he was only 24—had sunk 
close to a million dollars into the venture. 
But in less than five years the California 
Stage Co., one of the greatest stagecoach 
lines ever established, was worth twenty- 
five times that much. 

Whenever he could, Jim returned East 
to be with his wife. He hesitated about 
bringing her West to what was still primi- 
tive country. Someday he figured, he’d 


‘go back to Providence to stay with his 


lovely young wife and never leave her 
again. 

Jim Birch was in California when he 
got the wonderful news that he was soon 
to be a father. And the story might have 
had a matter-of-fact and pleasant enough 
ending if young Birch had decided to go 
back East via the famed stagecoach line 
he himself had created. But he was so 
anxious to return to Providence that he 
elected to go by boat over the Panama 
route. He figured he could get home even 
quicker that way. 

Before he left, an old stagecoach hand 
of his gave him a cup, a silver cup. “For 
your young un,” he grinned broadly. 

Jim Birch accepted the present with 
prideful thanks. During the voyage, a 
matter which sometimes brought raised 
eyebrows from other passengers, he’d sit 
for hours on the deck and, holding the 
cup in his hand. smile to himself. 

He was clutching the silver cup when 
the ship, the side-wheeler Central Ameri- 
ca, went down in a storm with 400 persons 
and probably an overloaded amount of 
gold bullion. 


P OR awhile the brilliant young stage- 
coach executive clung to a floating 
wreckage with 20 other men. In all the 
violent swirl of water, he managed some- 
how to hold onto that silver cup which he 
was taking to his unborn child. Finally, 
though, he felt he could not last it out any 
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longer. His strength ebbed away. He gave 
the silver cup to a mulatto near him, a 
fellow named John Andrews. 

Birch told Andrews his name, and that 
he was from Providence, and he said to 
him, “If you survive, please give this cup 
to my wife. If you find yourself going, 
give it to someone else with the same 
message.” 

One by one the men holding on the 
flotsam found their strength leaving them 
and they’d let go and disappear. When, 
at dawn, a lifeboat came along there was 
only one man still clinging to the wreck- 
age. | 

The last survivor was also a mulatto, 
George Dawson. -When he scrambled 
into the lifeboat, the silver cup was still 
in his possession, 

The silver cup, coming so unexpectedly 


out of the maw of the turbulent sea, was 
to take on the glowing emblem of a 
miracle before the trip was over. It was 
to be the salvation of them all. When water 
filled the lifeboat, it was the silver cup 
that enabled them to bail it out. And it 
was with the cup that they caught the 
rainwater without which they would have 
been unable to quench their mounting 
thirst. 

So it was that the lifeboat band, include 
ing George Dawson, did survive and the 
cup came into the possession of the beau- 
tiful but heartbroken Julia Chase Birch 
in Providence. In time it was turned over 
to the University of California, still some- 
how a strangely haunting vessel that mir- “ 
rored in its shimmering metal the hopes, 
the ambitions, the greed and, yes, the 
sentimentality of a bygone day. 
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He reined savagely, sending 
the horse toward the alley 


NCE, years ago in a saloon brawl 
in El Paso, Bruce Koleen had 
been kicked in the groin: It was 


a thing he would never forget, the numb- 


ing sickishness washing through him, 

the draining of all strength: Now, but 

ra 0 for the absence of actual physical pain, 
the same sensation was pulling at him. 


He pawed through the manger of 

bluestem hay, wonderment and disbe- 

By AL STO RM lief growing. And yet he knew that he 

had not been mistaken. It was there, 

It was plain his father meant damningly—a striped canvas mail pouch 

and three small canvas bags bearing the 

to let him hang for a crime the indelible stamp of CHARLES BUT- 

ab TERWORTH EXPRESS COMPANY. 

old man himself had committed For the space of ten heart beats 
97 . 
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Koleen stared blindly at the canvas bags. 
Savage laughter pulled at him. 

Damn it, why act so surprised? he 
mocked himself. You’ve been hearing 
for a year how neither God nor man 
was going to make Old Tom leave this 
piece of dried-out Texas back country. 
You know he’s had his back to the wall 
for so long his hindside drips blood. Now 
he’s jumped the line and you act like it 
was something that couldn’t happen! 
Slowly Bruce Koleen pulled whisps of 
hay back over the makeshift cache. 

Outside the moon was bright as a 
new Mex peso perched on the chaparral 
scrub that rimmed the far ridge. Light 
pouring in through the open barn door 
flooded the hay-filled manger. A jaded 
bay horse that showed black with un- 
curried sweat tugged at the hay, and 
Bruce Koleen slapped it away with the 
flat of his hand. A strange horse, he 
noted absently, but the strangeness 
meant nothing in this land where a 
horse could be borrowed for the asking. 
Old Tom could have picked it up any- 
place. 

It had to be Old Tom. No one else 
would rob a stage coach and so casually 
dump the loot in another man’s manger. 
Tom—Old Tom Koleen—strait-laced, 
lumpy jawed Old Tom Koleen. 

Koleen canted his head in listening. 


But there was no sound to the Texas ` 


night, neither yip-yap-yapping of coy- 
otes nor bullbats’ savage little screech- 
ing. A glance up the slope showed yel- 
low lamplight spilling from the uncur- 
tained kitchen windows of the ranch 
house. 

Probably heard me coming and had 
to hide the mail pouch and money bags 
in a hurry, an unbidden thought came 
into his mind. 


T WASN’T a nice thing to think of 
one’s father; but nice things hadn’t 
been thought between them for months 
now. Koleen shook his head, more puz- 
zled than hurt. 
Each saddle-weary bone and aching 
muscle of his body testified to the strug- 


gle it was taking to keep the Koleen 
Lazy K ranch afloat. Only, Bruce knew, 
they weren’t making it. Drought, tum- 
bling cattle prices and an inexplicable 
shortage in the calf crop had licked them 
months ago. He’d known it then and 
been ready to pull freight for Wyoming, 
Bruce and his sidekick, Red Neilson. 
But tough old Tom Koleen had roared 
him down. 

“Pull out just ’cause the going gets 
tough?” -he’d yelled. “Why, you coyote- 
yellow son! Your Ma is buried up there 
on that knoll. Your two brothers lie 
aside her keeping company until it’s my 
time to join them. You think I’m leaving 
them there alone? Run—if you ain’t got ` 
the guts to hack ’er here! But you’re 
running alone!” 

Even thinking back over the scene 
pulled heat into Bruce Koleen’s veins. 
Damn him, he thought angrily. A 
drowning man don’t kick back away 
from shore just so’s he can keep fighting 
the water. He remembered half-guiltily 
that he’d shouted something about rob- 
bing banks or sticking up stage coaches 
then, that the Lazy K wouldn’t feed a 
half-starved gopher. Oh, it had been a 
sweet fracas, stopped on the bare rim 
of physical violence only because neither 
man would give way enough to swing 
the first blow. 

But, if each of them was too stub- 
born to be first to swing a fist, so each 
was too stubborn to make apology. The 
trouble lay between them, a festering 
living thing needing but a snort-of dis- 
dain or a sly double-meaning phrase to 
bring it smoking to the surface of a 
man’s eyes. 

“A stage robber!” Koleen murmured 
to himself. “Honorable, hard fighting 
Old Tom Koleen!” 

He knew that there had been a re- 
cent flurry of holdups and gambling 
house robberies. Sheriff Ben Harvey 
had been running in circles for weeks 
now. But to tie the thing . . . Koleen 
shook his head, a strange tint of respect 
adding color to his concept of the old 
man. 
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The sweated bay horse began worry- 
ing the hay again, uncovering a section 
of striped canvas. Without thinking, 
Koleen lifted the mail pouch and money 
bags out of the manger. 

A hell of a place to hide anything, he 
thought. That damned horse would 
have it uncovered .... 

He froze, listening carefully to the 
low pulsing undertone that had moved 
into the night. Horses, a lot of them, 
and coming fast from somewhere north 
and east, probably following that old 
Comanche Trail from Broken Head 
Peak. 

Suddenly remembering the sacks in 
his hands, Koleen crossed to the oat bin 
and climbed inside. There, in utter dark- 
ness, he gouged a hole in the oat pile 
and buried the Butterworth sacks. Then 
he climbed back outside and latched the 
bin door, stamping his boots hard to dis- 
lodge any loose beards that might have 
clung to his clothing. A shadow lay 
across the barn aisle, moved, and he 
looked up swiftly, impulsively taking a 
half-step back toward deeper darkness. 

Old Tom Koleen stood in the doorway. 
“What'd you hide, Bruce?” 

“All my gold,” Bruce mocked. “I hear 
there’s thieves in the neighborhood.” 

He saw anger tighten his father’s eyes 
and somehow the anger brought a brittle 
mirthless laugh to Bruce’s mouth. An- 
tagonism sparkled between them. And, 
outside, the pulsing undertone became 
the clearly discernible clatter of hoofs. 

“Bruce! I try to remember your moth- 
er, what she would have wanted. All the 
dreams we had... .” 


HE WAS a high shouldered giant of a 
man, this Old Tom Koleen who 
stood blocking the barn doorway; heav- 
ier than his son, with the hard sediments 
of maturity thickening his body. But 
otherwise they were of a like mold, tall 
standing, sparse fleshed, honed by fa- 
tigue and uncertainty and the will to 
fight. 

The running drum of horse noise died 
abruptly outside. Saddle leather creaked. 


“We'll talk about this later, Bruce,” 
Old Tom said, turning away. 

Bruce watched as the old man blocked 
out the moonlight of the doorway and 
then disappeared, walking to meet the 
riders. Bruce moved to the door and 
stood watching. Old Tom’s head was up, 
his shoulders erect. 

Playing the role of innocence for all 
it is worth. Thinking of Mom—ha! 
What is she thinking now? The old man 
a bandit! Bruce spat derisively. Or was 


‘the old man right? Was his loyalty a 


greater thing than the law of society, 
his fighting to hold this arid land which 
contained her dust until his own time 
came to join her beyond man-made 
claim to money, or gold, or Butterworth 
Express sacks? 

Bruce squinted through the hazy half- 
light, trying to picture his father more 
clearly. A fighter, one not stopping just 
because the law said he was whipped 
and that only by going outlaw could 
he find resources which would enable 
him to keep on fighting. It was even 
possible, Bruce reflected momentarily, 
that the old man didn’t know about the 
sacks. But he discarded the thought 
almost as soon as he received it. No 
stranger was going around dropping 
valuables in a man’s manger. No!—it 
was Old Tom, right enough. 

He heard Old Tom call out, “Why, 
howdy, Sheriff. What brings you to 
these parts this time of night?” 

Sheriff Ben Harvey did not answer 
immediately and, from his position just 
inside the barn, Bruce could see the 
stiffness that began creeping across Old 
Tom. ; 

Involuntarily the old man twisted to 
peer toward the barn. 

Toward the hiding place of the mail 
pouch! 

“The Norton-Pecos stage got hit 
again, Tom,” Ben Harvey explained 
slowly. “We was kinda watching for it 
and got us a good fresh track to fol- 
low.” 

The sheriff’s reticence was its own 
mute accusation, and Bruce saw his 
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father take a stiff backward stride. 

“Why, now, Ben—” Old Tom’s voice 
trailed off. He stood with his boots wide 
planted, shoulders hunching forward to 
meet the impact of what Ben Harvey 
would next say. 

He’s caught and he knows it, Bruce 
thought soberly. Now he’ll have to sur- 
render or fight. 

And strangely, Old Tom’s characteris- 
tic phrase began hammering his brain: 
Neither God nor man is going to make 
me leave the Lazy K! Neither God nor 
man— 

He was alone, hemmed in by the 
fanned out posse members, Bruce saw. 
Alone, vulnerable, a plain and open tar- 
get standing there in the blaze of moon- 
light. Yet he didn’t know the meaning 
of the word “surrender.” 

“Damn you, for a fool,” Bruce snarled 
softly. “Why couldn’t you at least be 
sneaky in this?” 

“We had us a trap laid,” Ben Harvey 
was saying. His voice was low, conver- 
sational, but utterly devoid of warmth. 
“But we fell too far behind. The stage 
was stopped before we could catch up 
again. So we had to follow the tracks— 
and they brung us to the Lazy K, Tom.” 


eee it was, in the open, the chal- 
lenge for Old Tom to face. Bruce 
saw him back another step, saw him stop 
and shake his head, 

“Mightn’t there be a mistake, Ben?” 

“There was!” the lawman said flatly. 
“But we never made it. The trail was 
plain all the way.” 

Bruce Koleen stepped clear of the 
barn, moving fast across the bright 
swath of moonlight in an endeavor to 
forestall what next his father might do. 
One of the posse members saw him. A 
quick flurry of movement rippled the 
line of horsemen. 

“Its all right, Ben,” he called hur- 
riedly when he saw thé glint of moon- 
light along a drawn gun. “You trailed 
me to my dens. I’ll come quietly.” 

Old Tom Koleen jerked as though he’d 
“been slapped. 
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Bruce laughed harshly. “You been 
harping to me about loyalty to the Lazy 
K,” he said. “And about Mom up there 
on the knoll. I think she’s liking what 
I’m doing better than—” 

Sheriff Ben Harvey gigged his horse 
forward, cutting between Old Tom and 
Bruce. _ 

“Take his gun, Ike. You, Old Tom, 
stand pat!” 

Ike Reynolds stepped out of his sad- 
dle and sidled around to approach Bruce 
from the rear. A quick jerk and the 
gun was lifted. Reynolds backed away, 
circling again until he came up beside 
Ben Harvey’s boot. He handed up the 
gun, and Harvey thrust it under his 
belt. 

“Now get his horse, Ike,” Harvey di- 
rected. ; 

Reynolds left, walking toward the 
barn. Ben Harvey twisted to look down 
upon old Tom. “You want to come to 
town with us, Tom?” 

Bruce tried to catch his father’s eye. 
But O'd Tom Koleen was still playing 
his role, slumping his shoulders as 
though burdened by unbearable grief. 
Sight of the man’s feigned anguish an- 
gered Bruee and he looked away. 

Deceit was a weakness he had never 
suspected in the old man. But, for that 
matter, neither had he suspected him 
of robbery. Somehow the staunch, stiff- 
backed idol was melting away, showing 
a rottenness, a hollowing weakness that 
shamed the name of Koleen. 

This I will do for you—for Mom’s 
sake, he thought. But when it’s over 
Pm pulling out. You can stick here and 
brood and figure and scheme in your 
warped crazy way. And the next skunk 
you’l] have to skin yourself. 

“Come on, Ben,” he said impatiently. 
“You got me. Let’s go.” 

A day or two in jail, just long enough 
to give Old Tom time to cover his tracks 
and figure out an alibi. Then he’d prove 
to Ben Harvey that he couldn’t have 
robbed the stage. Charlie Norris would 
testify that he and Bruce Koleen had 
been grubbing mesquite stumps with 
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Charlie’s work team at the time. 

“Comin’, Tom?” Sheriff Harvey re- 
peated. 

Old Tom Koleen shook his head. “He’s 
admitted his guilt,“ he said hoarsely. 
“If there was a question of doubt, I’d 
fight through hell and high water for 
him. But he has admitted that he’s the 
one you want.” 

Bruce Koleen felt his temper flare. 
He spun on his heel, words raising hot to 
his lips. But he stopped, locking his 
jaws. 

“He’s an old man,” he told himself. 
“He’s trapped and scared and he’s do- 
ing his damndest to cover his tracks 
while he can. With a little time he’ll 
get set and figure out something.” 

Ike Reynolds brought a saddled horse 
and he swung up into the saddle, sitting 
quietly while his feet were roped to thé 
stirrups, his hands bound to the horn. 
Once he twisted and saw Old Tom star- 
ing at him. 

“For Mom and the Lazy K,” Bruce 
taunted. 

Old Tom turned away, walking 
toward the ranch house without speak- 
ing. Ben Harvey leaned frem the saddle 
and took up the reins of the prisoner’s 
horse. The posse began moving across 
the Lazy K ranch yard—and out. Bruce 
held himself stiffly, but somehow there 
was no elation within him. 

“Old Tom ain’t a bad man to have for 
a father,” Ben Harvey said, once they 
were beyond earshot of the Lazy K. 
“You might try pulling with him instead 
of against him, Bruce. He’s had a rough 
time of it what with losing Ellen and 
them two youngsters and all.” Ben Har- 
vey sighed and looked up at the velvet 
soft sky. “Seems a man never learns 
that a father’s main interest is his son’s 
welfare. Nor do some sons learn—” 

“Did Hike ever learn, Ben?” 

Ben Harvey made no answer, and 
Bruce was instantly contrite. He’d rid- 
den with Hike Harvey and Red Neilson 
through most of their growing-up years, 
shared with them, fought with them. 
Red had been older, wilder, but it was 


` mouth on his shirt cuff. 
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Hike who had been shot dead in Buel- 
town a year ago, mixed up in some kind 
of woman trouble. 

“You can bat me for that remark, 
Ben,” he said. “I’m sorry.” 

Ben Harvey did not-answer, and they 
rode in silence for upward of an hour. 

Then Harvey spat, clearing his 
throat. “You can save me a lot of trou- 
ble if you’ll tell me where you hid the 
stuff, Bruce. I’ll have to search until 
I find it, otherwise.” 


OR a moment Bruce was tempted to 
- tell. He didn’t want the damned stuff, 
and itd be a joke on Old Tom if the 
law should snatch it out from under his 
very nose. But Bruce remembered that 
Old Tom had caught him coming out of 
the oat bin. When the old man found 
the manger empty he’d know what had 
happened. And he’d probably be caught 
with it should Ben Harvey send any of 
his posse back looking for it now. 

He shook his head. “Reckon I’m get- 
ting plumb forgetful, Ben.” 

Ben Harvey looked at him and sighed 
but did not press it farther. 

A posse-member came up behind, pull- 
ing in to ride alongside Ben Harvey. 

“You know, Ben,” the man said, “I 
been noticing. This hoss Bruce Koleen 
is forking ain’t the hoss we trailed from 
the stage. This one leaves a wider print 
and don’t show that cracked shoe on 
the off front.” 

Bruce watched the sheriff pondér this 
bit of information. 

The sheriff half-turned, yelling: “Ike 
Reynolds! Come up here!” And when 
Ike Reynolds rode up, Ben Harvey said, 
“Where’d you get that horse for Ko- 
leen ?” 

The posse-man spat and wiped his 
“Why, hell, 
Ben. Everybody in the country knows 
Bruce Koleen’s gray. It was still sweated 
from a long run so I just threw the kak 
back on and brung her out like you 
wanted.” 


“Any other horses sweated in that. 
barn?” 
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“There was a bay,” Reynolds remem- 
bered slowly. “Don’t know about him 
being sweated though. Then there was 
Old Tom’s—” ‘ 

“Take Matt Thompson and head 
back,” Harvey said. “Fetch in the horse 
we trailed away from the stage road. 
Matt’ll know by the print which one it 
is. Bring him in whether he’s bay, or 
black, or brindle.” 

Reynolds reined away, and Koleen 
twisted to watch after him. This new 
-development he did not like. The whole 
grandstand play of confessing had been 
more to goad the old man than to pro- 
tect him. He’d had it flung into his face 
too often—the charge of lack of loyalty, 
lack of appreciation, lack of damned 
near everything that Old Tom consid- 
ered a virtue. 

“Saddle up and leave if that’s what 
you’ve a mind to!” Old Tom had raged 
time and again. “A full belly and a 
whiskey breath is about all you want 
out of life anyhow. Light a shuck if 
the going is too rough for you here. But 
me—I’m staying as long as I’ve got 
breath to fight with. Side me, or coyote, 
but I’m staying on Lazy K!” 

Maybe it was temper drawn ragged 
by too much work and worry coupled 
to too little sleep. Or maybe the old man 
really thought that seeking better con- 
ditions was turning tail and running. 
Bruce couldn’t tell. He’d thought it over 
carefully during the times he cursed 
himself for a damned fool for ever stay- 
ing. And as carefully-he’d examined his 
flimsy excuses for staying. To neither 
could he give a good reason. It just 
seemed that day followed day and each 
found him grubbing along under the 
hot Texas sun. 

Thinking back over it made Koleen 
chuckle. He’d thrown the old man’s 
charges back in his teeth. And, unless 
Reynolds and Thompson spoiled things 
by catching Old Tom fooling with those 
express sacks, Old Tom Koleen would 
never again call his son disloyal. Unless 
that was the sticker. Koleen scowled. 

He turned toward the lawman. “I con- 
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fessed, didn’t I? What in hell you want 
to keep bothering Old Tom with this for? 
A two-bit stage holdup and you run 
around like it was something big.” 

Ben Harvey’s jaw squared. “I want 
the horse that made that trail to the 
Lazy K. And this ain’t just a two-bit 
holdup, Mister. That gutshot killed a 
man!” 

Shock whipped Koleen back in his 
saddle. His face altered. He could feel 
it, but he couldn’t control it. 

“Who—who got it, Ben?” 

Ben Harvey did not answer. And 
Koleen saw then that the lawman was 
thin lipped with anger. 

“Talk, Ben, damn it!” Koleen said. 
wad AP sd 

“Shut up or I’ll gag you!” Ben Har- 
vey yelled. “If you know enough about 
this to confess, you know who got shot!” 


OCKING back in the saddle, Koleen 
fought at the ropes which bound 
him. Confessing to a stage holdup was 
one thing. But shoving his neck into a 
hangman’s noose was another matter. 
Suppose something happened to Charlie 
Norris? An accident, snake bite, gun 
shot—and Old Tom? Koleen thought of 
his father, a killer . . . wanted by the 
law! 

The few scattered lights of War Bon- 
net showed far below, and to the right 
as they began a slow downhill jog. Ko- 
leen rode dumbly, stricken with a fear 
that made mockery of his elation at 
having taunted the old man. Clear him- 
self and Old Tom would die! Yet not 
to clear himself... . 

The posse jogged into town, separat- 
ing and dwindling away as Ben Harvey 
dismissed them. When finally they 
reached the jail, there were just the two 
of them. Ben Harvey drew his gun 
and reached far out to untie the ropes 
binding Koleen. Then he waved him 
toward the jail, inside, and into a cell. 

“Who’s dead, Ben?” 

The sheriff had crossed to the front 
part of the building and dropped into 
a wire-braced chair. Without turning, 
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he said, “We can trade on that, Koleen. 
Who you shielding?” 

Alarm ran across Koleen. “Why? 
What makes you think I’d stick my neck 
in a noose just to—” 

“All right, Bruce.” A weary patience 
was in the old lawman’s tones. “Just 
keep thinking of that noose. And keep 
thinking how the longer you keep quiet 
the closer it is getting to your own 
neck.” 

Bruce Koleen gripped the bars, star- 
ing blindly at the chunky little sheriff. 
Shrewd with his many years of office, 
Harvey had his own devious ways of 
knowing things. Even as now... or 
was he guessing? Koleen couldn’t tell, 
and the uncertainty rubbed at him until 
he half shouted: 

“But if you didn’t believe me, why'd 
you bring me in? Damn you, Ben Har- 
vey! What’re you trying to pull?” 

Harvey turned slowly until he stared 
directly into Koleen’s face. And the law- 
man’s eyes were bitter cold. 

“You maybe lied to protect somebody 
for some reason. And that reason, or 
that somebody, is pretty closely con- 
nected to this killing. Maybe you’re 
willing to follow it up and finally hang. 
But I don’t think so. I think you’ll talk 
eventually. When you do, I want you 
where I can hear it.” 

Koleen couldn’t answer the lawman’s 
logic and, under the level stare, he fum- 
bled awkwardly at the bars, finally turn- 
ing back to the bunk at the rear of the 
cell. i 

Ben Harvey sighed and stretched his 
legs. He got a pipe from his shirt pocket 
and got it going. Silence built between 
them, a solid heavy pressure of patience 
pitted against impatience, of uncertain- 
ty pitted against—what? The sound of 
boots stomping the plank walk outside 
came almost as a relief to Koleen. 

A man stepped in through the wide 
open door of the jail office and he looked 
up. ; 

Ben Harvey nodded. “Hello, Red.” 

Koleen caught the low murmur of Red 
Neilson’s voice. “Just heard you got 
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Bruce Koleen in jail for killing Clint 
Foley.” When Ben Harvey made no re- 
ply, Red Neilson laughed. Good old Red. 
He’d stick by him till hell froze, Koleen 
thought. “There must be some mistake, 
Ben. Bruce and Sarah Foley was figur- 
ing on getting marired soon as he got 
himself a stake.” 

“Ever figure maybe he got it, Red?” 
Harvey asked gently. 


UMBNESS touched the fingers that 

Bruce Koleen wrapped about the 
cell bars. Clint Foley—dead! Neilson 
was saying something, but he didn’t 
catch it, wasn’t listening. His mind had 
churned away and was sweeping back 
to the last time he’d seen Clint. 

They’d had a fight, and Clint had fist- 
whipped hell out of him. That had been 
the time Clint had caught Sarah and 
him sitting in the shadows of the Foley 
porch making plans for a run-away mar- 
riage. There’d been words, Koleen re- 
membered. Words—rising tempers— 
and Clint dishing out a first class whip- 
ping that had sent the night caving in 
on his upturned face. 

Old Tom had snorted with indigna- 
tion, he remembered. But the old man 
hadn’t said anything to him about it 
for a week or so. Then he’d come home 
fairly frothing with outrage. 

“T heard in War Bonnet how you been 
telling that Clint Foley is a better man 
than you,” Old Tom had stormed. “God 
A’mighty, boy! Ain’t you got any pride 
about you? Where’s your fight? Why, 
if your Ma and me had said we was 
licked every time something went 
against us—” 

“T didn’t say I was through,” he had 
pointed out. “I just said Clint could fist- 
whip me. And he can. But he can’t 
change Sarah’s mind. Or mine.” 

“He thinks different,” Old Tom had 
grumbled. “Kind of a proud cuss any- 
how, that Foley. And now . - 

And now, Koleen thought dismally, 
Clint Foley was dead. 

Red Neilson’s words reached him as 
from a vast distance. “Can I see him, 
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Ben? We been good friends a long time, 
Bruce Koleen and me. I’d like to—” 

Koleen could hear Ben Harvey say 
something about it being too late to- 
night, then the thump of Neilson’s boots 
as he strode out. The night quieted. 

Koleen started to call out. The quiet 
was rasping his nerves like no sound 
ever could. He wanted to talk, to pour 
questions at the grumpy dour little law- 
man until he knew just what had hap- 
pened to Clint Foley, and when. He 
wanted ... and for a brief moment vi- 
sion of Sarah’s features floated across 
his mind. Then he was seeing Old Tom’s 
harsh unbending features, hearing the 
bitterness, the accusations. 

Why, Koleen thought fleetingly, he 
might have done the whole thing on 
purpose. Gunshot Clint Foley -off the 
stage coach cause Clint had whipped a 
Koleen and made no bones of it. He 
might have— 4 

A horse romped up the street to slow 
just outside the office. Bruce Koleen 
whipped about.. Harvey, too, he noticed, 
was watching the door though he ap- 
peared relaxed and unheeding. For a 
time there was no sound, no movement; 
and Bruce Koleen swore aloud. 

Still there was no sound. Then finally 
Old Tom Koleen blocked the doorway, 
treading silently for all his weight as 
he moved on inside the jail office. 

“Found these in the barn, Ben.” Old 
Tom dropped the sacks on Sheriff Har- 
vey’s desk. “I never figured a kid of 
mine would pull å trick like that. I still 
can’t figure it.” He raised his head, 
throwing back rugged old shoulders and 
turning to face the cell block. “A quit- 
ter—always hunting the easiest road, 
the softest bed. Well, by God, it’s come.” 

He was through: talking then. He 
swung about and walked stiffly out into 
the night. . 

Bruce Koleen stared numbly. He’d 
thought the old man had fought it out 
with himself and had decided to square 
himself with the law and with his son. 
He’d thought the old man had come in 
to give himself up. But, instead, Old Tom 
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—with his play of outraged parenthood 
—had added another loop to the noose 
about his throat. 


Re began boiling in Bruce Koleen. 
“Let me out of here, Ben!” he 
yelled. “I played the damned fool in ever 
confessing to this damned mess! I didn’t 
do it and I can prove it!” 

Ben Harvey rose slowly, crossing to 
peer through the steel bars at Bruce. 
“You confessed in front of a dozen men, 
Bruce. Clint Foley is dead, and most 
men know how things were between 
you two. How can I turn you out of 
that cell now?” 

“But, damn it, Ben!” Bruce stabbed ` 
a finger toward the express sacks on the 
lawman’s desk. “How do you know Old 
Tom don’t know more about them than I 
do? He knew where they were cached. 
ne 

“And I know Old Tom.” Harvey shook 
his head. “Bed rock all the way, that 
old man. Knowed him for forty-eight 
years or better. I don’t reckon ‘there’s 
wolf strain in Old Tom Koleen.” 

“But I can prove—” 

“In the morning you’ll get your 
chance.” Ben Harvey moved across the 
jail office*and turned the lamp down 
low. “You’ll get all the chance to talk 
you want. Good night, Bruce.” 

“Ben!” But the lawman turned 
toward the door and left. 

Bruce Koleen flung himself against 
the steal door. As well to have thrown 
himself against Painted Butte or that 
rock knob over west of Loblinger’s. 
Bruised and shaken he drew back. Sarah 
Foley’s face swam before him, and he 
wondered if she would believe that he 
had killed her brother. Or would her 
love lift high a trust in him? 

He thought again of Old Tom. And 
hatred caused his fingers to knot into 
lumpy fists. He’d taken the blame to 
give the old man a few minutes breath- 
ing time, to show that loyalty wasn’t 
confined alone to the elder of the Koleen 
family. And now, deliberately .... 

A whisper brought him upright. He 
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twisted, staring toward the door. 

Red Neilson had appeared like a 
wraith. Now he grinned at Bruce, but 
a strained tautness gave his lips a wood- 
en distortion. 

“I tried to get Lawyer Baumgartner 
for you, Bruce. But he won’t do nothing 
without he gets some money in advance. 
I was figuring on riding out to see Old 
Tom==” 

Young Koleen laughed grimly. “Old 
Tom spend money to hire me a lawyer? 
Hell, this is tickling him pink!” 

Neilson shook his head. “I don’t know 
the straight of this, but Ben Harvey 
figures you ain’t got a chance. I—I got 
a crowbar here that says he’s wrong. 
Well spring the door and you can run 
for it. Otherwise they’ll hang you high- 
er’n hell for killing Clint Foley.” 

Koleen grinned. Break free and ride 
out to the Lazy K. Watch Old Tom’s 
eyes bulge when he told him that Ben 
Harvey had a foolproof alibi clearing a 
certain Bruce Koleen. Watch him sweat 
and worry and curse. Then hit saddle 
and clear out while the old man stayed 
behind and fumbled around trying to 
keep the Lazy K afloat. 

Neilson had inserted the crowbar and 
now was bowing his back, straining un- 
til the flesh of his face darkened with 
exertion. Koleen reached through the 
bars, adding his weight to the lever. 
Something cracked. Punished metal 
chirped and creaked. And then the door 
warped awry. 

“Your horse is outside, Bruce,” Red 
Neilson panted. “Ride for it. And if you 
ever hit El Paso, look up a feller named 
Butch Bender. Tell him I sent you. He’ll 
fix you up.” 

Koleen nodded. But he wasn’t aiming 
on heading toward El Paso. Wyoming, 
it would be. Cool morning, damp cool 
evenings; a land that was green and rich 
and—and promising. He turned away 
from Red Neilson impatiently. 

Ben Harvey hadn’t left a sixgun that 
he could see. But a wall rack held two 
saddle carbines, and he lifted one as he 
headed toward the street door. 
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“So long, Bruce.” 

The strained whisper twisted him 
around, and he saw Neilson close behind 
him, pistol drawn. Neilson’s face was 
white. The gun was at full cock. 

“Hey!” a cry came from down the 
street. “Hold up there!” 

Koleen recognized Ben Harvey’s voice. 
Red Neilson gave an inarticulate little 
cry and leaped past him through the 
doorway. 

Bruce saw the revolver lifting, and he 
plunged with the carbine, smashing the 
walnut stock against Neilson’s head. 
That would clear Red, he thought fleet- 
ingly. And at the same time keep the 
man from crazily shooting at the sheriff. 

Ben Harvey cried out again as Bruce 
Koleen darted under the hitchrail and 
grabbed his mount away from the pole. 
He swung up, whirling the horse in a 
cloud of fine dust. Ben Harvey was get- 
ting near, a sixgun swinging in his hand, 
he saw. And he reined savagely, send- 
ing the horse close alongside the jail 
toward the blackness of the alley. 


-LOW riding moon banked shadows 

layer upon layer along the shed- 
lined avenue, and Bruce Koleen gave 
his mount its head. The edge of town 
drifted past. He was clear, free run- 
ning, the whole wide night open for him 
to hide in. 

He kept the horse running, fighting 
through mesquite and up a Slope to 
where broken lips of ridges riffled. end- 
lessly southward. There was no sound, 
no movement, and he paused to breathe 
his horse, then pushed on again. The 
night shifted by, roughed with hills and 
low lifeless stretches of valley. And then 
he angled along a long dry wash that 
drove deep into the Lazy K range that 
he’d always called home. But now... . 

When the buildings showed clear and 
black-etched he slid down, running the 
last few yards toward the glow of lamp- 
light. He had shoved the door wide and 
was inside, standing hip-shot against 
the wall when Old Tom came into the 
kitchen with a lamp in one hand, a 
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drawn sixgun in the other. 

They stared at each other, their eyes 
alone alive in the brown taut masks of 
flesh and skin that should have been 
living faces. 

“You broke jail!” Old Tom charged 
harshly. 

“You’d let them hang me!” Bruce 
countered, equally harsh voiced, equally 
cold. 

Again they measured each other, alive 
to the antagonism that flicked between 
them, sifting for sign of intent, of mo- 
tive, of indicated trend of thought. Old 
Tom placed the lamp on the table, rock- 
ing the sixgun to full cock. 

Bruce shifted the carbine. 

“A son of mine a thief! A robber! A 
killer!” Old Tom lifted the sixgun. “You 
can expect no haven in my house!” 

Anger flared high, and Bruce Koleen 
swore. “You’d let them hang me, then? 
Drive me out and let me be hanged 
for your own dirty work?” Staring at 
the sixgun, he tossed the carbine aside. 
“Shoot then, damn you! Then you can 
shout your proud, strait-laced hypocrisy 
to the world! Or keep me here until 
Ben Harvey gets here. But you forgot 
Charlie Norris. What’ll you do 'to keep 
him quiet?” 

The old man stirred, lowering the six- 
gun while he peered intently at the 
strange, harsh featured man who was 
his son. 

“You confessed to it, boy.” 

“To save you, damn you! I found that 
mail pouch where you shoved it in the 
“manger! I didn’t want you to—” 

Old Tom Koleen’s craggy face altered 
unreadably, but his voice husked, “I 
found where you hid it in the oat bin.” 

Hoof racket echoed across the night, 
filtering in through the open door. Old 
Tom made a move toward closing it, 
then stopped. 

“You—you didn’t do it, then, boy ?” 

For a long, deliberate moment Bruce 
held himself untouched by the old man’s 
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change. But there was ‘no mistaking the 
joy that misted Old Tom’s eyes, the 
tremor that touched and would not 
leave his mouth. And, seeing the old man 
thus affected, his own doubts began to 
leave him. 

“But who, then, Tom?” he wondered 
aloud. “I thought—” 

“Your pal, Red Neilson, rode in here 
bare minutes ahead of you,” old Tom 
said. “He needed a horse bad, said his’n 
threw a shoe. I was fixing supper so I 
just told him to help hisself. But I never 
figured—” 

Bruce shook his head. “Not him, Tom. 
Hell, he helped me jump jail. He 
wouldn’t a done that if—” ; 

Old Tom shrugged. “Maybe he didn’t 
figure on you getting clear. And with 
you busting out of jail, it looked like 
a, sure sign of guilt—enough to douse 
the sheriff’s doubts. Like maybe he 
didn’t figure on you getting home afore 
he had time to transfer them express 
sacks from his old hoss to the one I 
loaned him. I don’t know what hap- 
pened. But—but,. you crazy damn kid, 
taking blame for a thing like that just 
cause you thought I done it!” 

The posse sound grew louder, swept 
into a roar of many men and many 
horses bearing down upon the Lazy K. 
Bruce Koleen grinned as he crossed the 
kitchen to shove the coffee on the stove. 

“Come to think of it,” he mused, “Red 
did have a gun in his hand afore there 
was need. Maybe he figured—” He 
looked at Old Tom,\ and suddenly he 
knew for a certainty that Red Neilson’s 
wildness had finally caught up to him. 
It wouldn’t be hard to prove. 

Old Tom was staring into space. 
“Crazy damn’ thing,” the old man was 
murmuring. “Loyal enough to risk 
hanging for his father. Loyal enough, 
by God—to whup hell out of drought 
and bad times. And I thought he was 
yellow.” The old man suddenly looked 
at Bruce—and grinned. 
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“Drop that shotgun, Mister!” 


A whip can cut a man and scar him—but seldom will it hang him 


LASH OF FURY 


By D. S. HALACY, JR. 


OR A SILVER dollar Clint Marshall 
would have cut the sickly grin from 
the station agent’s face with his whip. The 
bony man left off berating the team and 
turned to glare at him, face twitching, 
shifty eyes daring Clint to try something. 
“What you think you can do about it?” 
he challenged. 

Clint spat. “I’m making a report to the 
superintendent next time he comes 
through,” he said. “You don’t whip my 
team like that!” The horses were still 
cringing and the marks showed plainly 
from the lashing they had taken. 

The grin left Elkin’s pinched face and 
color flushed it nearly purple. He hurled 
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the whip into a corner of the stable. 

“You’re through!” he flung out through 
clenched teeth. “Damn you, Marshall, 
you’re a troublemaker. I’ve told them 
that before.” He took a quick step for- 
ward. “Pick up your money tomorrow 
night and clear out. If I see you around 
again I’ll have you horsewhipped out of 
the place.” 

Clint’s left hand shot out and twisted 
up a wad of the agent’s shirt front, drag- 
ging: Elkins close. But as quickly as it 
came, the blinding rage passed and he 
laughed loudly in the man’s face. 

“You wouldn’t like to try it yourself, 
would you?” he asked coldly, as Elkins 


twisted free. The agent was inches taller 
than Clint’s slab-muscled six feet, but 
without the driver’s massive chest and 
corded arms. 

“Mind your step,” ‘the threatened man 
said. “I can queer you with every line 
from here to San Francisco.” Elkins 
stamped out of the stable and Clint swore 
softly. The man disgusted him. Clint 
Marshall was a whip, a real driver. It 
hurt to have to take this from an agent. 
It hurt to be fired too. Times had changed 
from the hectic days of the fifties. A good 
staging job wasn’t easy to find now. He 
shrugged and walked to the horses, patting 
them roughly as he swung them out into 
the yard. 

Thinking of the ugly welts on their 
sides, he gripped his whip tightly, want- 
ing to lay into Elkins with it. If it weren’t 
for the money, he’d quit now and beat 
the devil out of the agent. But he needed 
this last pay money. 

He led the team to the stage and backed 
them into the traces. The big off-leader 
snorted and pawed the ground. Clint 
stroked the animal’s neck and talked to 
him, calming him. There was a score to 
settle with Elkins, all right, but it could 
wait until after this last trip. 


IHE CONCORD was loaded. The boot 

was filled with merchandise for the 
mines, and there were four passengers in- 
side. Elkins brought out the bill of lad- 
ing and shoved it at Clint, avoiding his 
eyes. Clint folded it twice and stuck it in 
his hat, then climbed to the box. He 
slapped the reins on the wheelers’s rumps 
and the stage moved out from the side- 
walk, swaying easily in the thorough- 
braces. 

Out of town he let the horses idle along, 
saving them for the long climb into the 
hills ahead. The mountain road kept his 
hands busy but his mind was on Elkins 
and what had happened today. He held 
nothing but hate in his mind for the man. 

Clint swung down from the box at Ban- 
ner, stiff from the long haul. He helped 
the passengers out, then went to watch 
the man from the mine unload the boot. 


“Sign this, will you?” he asked one of 
them, taking the bill of lading from his 
hat. The man scrawled his name on the 
paper and Clint reached for it when he 
saw the line superintendent coming down 
the other side of the street. 

They must really be worried! “Sur- 
prised to see you up here, Mr. Lake,” he 
said, shaking the stocky man’s hand. 
“Didn’t know you was anywhere in the 
neighborhood.” 

Lake grunted, There was worry in his 
face and he took off his hat to mop at 
his bald head. “Hope you’re not the 
only one,” he retorted. Then he lowered 
his voice, looking over his shoulder. “Keep 
quiet about when you’re leaving on the 
return trip, understand?” 

“Sure,” Clint said, frowning. Sometiing 
was up. They walked to the hotel and 
Clint ordered his meal. Lake sat by him, 
stirring his coffee long after it had cooled. 

“Pm riding shotgun with you on the 
way back,” he said suddenly, pushing the 
coffee aside as if it wasn’t his. 

Clint drained his own cup and finished 
the pie. “It’s your outfit,” he said. “Don’t 
make much difference to me one way or 
the other.” 

Lake frowned. 
that?” he snapped. 

“Your agent in town ‘gave me my 
walking papers as of when I get back from 
this run.” Clint reached for a toothpick 
as they left the counter. 

Lake caught-him by the shoulder. 
“Why?” he demanded. Clint told him and 
the superintendent listened with a scowl. 
“Damn you, Clint,” he said. “Why can’t 
you get along with Elkins?” 

“Same reason I don’t hanker none for 
skunks,” Clint said sharply. They went to 
the mine office, Lake pushing open the 
door. 


“TIl see what I can do,” he said. “You’re 
a good driver, Clint, but you’re a hell of 
a mess of trouble, too.” 


“What kind of talk is 


VENING,” he said to the two men 
behind the panelled counter. They 
nodded curtly and Clint waved a hand, 
recognizing the mine owners. They looked 
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jumpy and Lake took out his watch and 
glanced up at the big clock on the wall. 

“You're a couple of minutes slow,” he 
said. “We plan to start at half past twelve 
unless you gentleman have any ideas.” 

“What?” Clint stormed protest. “I’m 
tired, Lake, I need some sleep before I 
drive that coach back down the mountain. 
Who ever heard of making the run in the 
dark anyhow? Them horses ain’t packin’ 
lanterns, you know.” 

Lake held up a hand. “Take it easy,” 
he said patiently. “Maybe Elkins is right 
about you at that. If you can’t do it, 
I'll drive the stage myself.” He looked 
steadily at Clint, eyes challenging. 

Clint swore. “All right,” he said in dis- 
gust. “I can’t see an old man like you 
bust his fool neck, or maybe even kill one 
of the horses.” The remark about Elkins 
being right rubbed him the wrong way; 
but underneath he knew Lake was de- 
pending on him. The mine owners nodded 
silent agreement. 

“Just so you get that dust to town for 
the through stage in the morning,” one of 
them said. “We won’t sleep until we hear 
it’s safe on its way East. Two-hundred- 
thousand is a lot of money.” 

Clint leaned forward on the counter, 
sucking in his breath. “Did you say—?” 

“He did,” Lake cut in, “and he wasn’t 
just talking to hear himself, neither. Now 
do you see why I’m in such a sweat?” 
He lit a stogie, looking for a place to 
drop the match and finally let it fall. to 
the floor. 

Clint whistled softly, cocking his head 
toward the superintendent. “I begin to 
sympathize with you, Lake,” he said, half 
a smile creasing his face. “That’s more 
money than I make all year.” 

Lake shoved him roughly toward the 
door. “Bring the stage over here,” he 
laughed. “Let’s get this stuff on while 
the street’s quiet.” Hand on the knob, 
Clint turned to the old men back of the 
counter. 

“Rest easy, gents. Suppose you do lose 
it, it’s only money!” He left them sputter- 


ing and went through the dim light from | 
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store fronts to the stage. The horses 
shuddered at his approach, shaking big 
heads restlessly. They hadn’t been rested, 
but there was nothing he could do about 
that. What the devil, thinking about the 
team had got him in enough trouble al- 
ready. Time to think about himself for 
a while. 

“Easy boy,’ he stroked the big lead 
horse as he led them down the street to 
the mine office. It was a quiet time, there 
weren’t over four men in sight as he 
stopped in front of the lighted window. 


AKE opened the door, struggling out 

onto the sidewalk, one hand holding 
up his end of a treasure box. Clint 
whistled again as he helped them wrestle 
it up under the seat on the stage. Two- 
hundred-thousand dollars! He’d heard 
about loads like that, but this was the 
first time he’d ever hauled that much 
pay dirt. They went back in and he 
“helped Lake with the other boxes. There 
were five in all, each one heavy enough 
to make them strain. Lake barked his 
knuckles going through the door with the 
last one, nearly dropping his end and 
cursing lividly. 

“TIl be glad when this is done,” he said 
soulfully. 

There were no formalities. Clint didn’t 
sing out destination this time. There 
were no passengers, and the two mine 
owners were the only people to see them 
go. Clint picked up the ribbons, whistling 
sharply to the team. They rolled slowly 
out of the mining towh, swinging onto 
the first steep drop and he set the brakes, 
half-standing on the pitching box. 

“I like it better when I can see,” he 
said aloud to Lake. The superintendent 
made no answer. Clint eased back onto 
the seat and they rode in silence as the 
horses picked their way along the vague, 
dark trail. 

Clint turned to Lake once, about to 
suggest lighting out for the north with 
the load of gold. The look on the super- 
intendent’s face told him he wouldn’t 
appreciate the joke. Lake gripped the 
shotgun stiffly, eyes hard on the road 


ahead. Clint shrugged. The odds were 
a thousand to one against trouble. Who 
could know? He’d lay money that only 
the four of them, the mine owners, Lake 
and himself, on the whole mountain even 
knew there was a gold shipment. And at 
night; he laughed to himself. Lake was 
sweating himself for nothing. : 

His mind idle, his thoughts drifted back 
to Elkins, and the hate he held for the 
skunk came to him. He tensed on. the 
ribbons, hands bunching. He forced him- 
self to ease up. Lake was on Clint’s side. 
If they made the haul down the moun- 
tain safely, the superintendent would be 
in a good humor. Lake appreciated his 
ability. The thorn in the whole business 
was Elkins. If Clint did keep his job, how 
could he put up with the man? Sooner 
or later things would come to a head 
again. Next time he might not be able 
to hold back. 

He held the team to a walk as they 
swung around the switchback at the creek 
and on the slight rise beyond they barely 
made headway. And then it happened, so 
quickly, and with such complete surprise, 
that ‘all he could do was throw up his 
hands when the man at the horses’s 
bridles shouted. 

“Drop that shotgun, mister!” the road- 
agent yelled harshly, voice muffled in 
the bandanna covering half his face. Three 
other men appeared, all on ‘horses, all 
masked. Mind racing, Clint looked 
searchingly at all four, for some hint, 
some clue to their identities. Lake was 
standing, swearing hoarsely. He had been 
caught as Clint was. It was so damned 
impossible! 


N THE darkness it was no good trying 

to place any of the men. Masked and 
under hats, all the men looked alike in 
the darkness. Clint licked at his lips. This 
would set the stage line back on its heels 
no little. Lake would feel it, maybe Elkins 
too. Clint liked that thought, anyway. 

“Dump out the stuff,” the road-agent 
ordered, waving a gun at the box. “And 
don’t get any noble ideas or you'll bleed 
to death in a hurry.” 
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“You heard him,” Clint said grimly as 
Lake stood there, unmoving. He knew the 
superintendent’s thought. Another gun 
lay on thé floor in easy reach, but with 
four men drawing down on them it would 
be suicide. 

“Come on,” he snapped. “These jaspers 
ain’t foolin’ tonight.” Protesting, Lake 
helped him drag the heavy boxes and 
heave them over the side. The bandits 
worked quickly, shooting open the locks 
and transferring the bags to waiting pack 
animals. Grudgingly Clint gave them 
credit. The whole thing was well planned. 
In five minutes it was done, two of the 
bandits covering Lake and Clint every 
second while the others worked. 

One of the men on horseback rode 
close, a gun in each hand. His voice was 

' thick through the cloth over his face. 


“Thanks for your co-operation,” he said. 
“Now you’re going on a little ride.” Clint 
racked his brain to place the voice, but 
it could be anyone. A pale shaft of moon- 
light glinted on the rider, spurs flashing 
and the side of the gray horse shining 
dully in the dim light. Clint looked close, 
stiff now with a sudden crazy thought. 
And in that second Lake went for the 
shotgun. 

Clint’s mind raced. It was only a hunch, 
but savagely he kicked out and Lake 
screamed in pain. The gunman fired 
wildly as Clint yelled, “Don’t be a damned 
fool, Lake!” The shotgun clattered loudly 
on the road as the echo of the shot rang 
wildly among the rocks. 

“Watch it, mister,’ the bandit on the 
gray horse said tightly. He nodded to 
Clint. “You’ve got more sense than your 
pardner, friend.” 

“Thanks,” Clint returned drily. Lake 
held his hand and moaned in pain and 
anger. 

“You blamed ` fool,” he 
“You're fired now for sure.” 

Clint held his tongue, eyes on the gray 
horse and rider. “Ready back there?” 
the man snapped over his shoulder. There 
was grunted assent and the bandit spurred 
his horse savagely against the stage team, 
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both guns going off together right over 
the startled horses. The rider kicked at 
the lead horse and then swung away as 
the team ran wild down the road, pick- 
ing up speed as it dropped off again and 
twisted to the left. 


e Clint grabbed for -the reins, standing 


in the box now. trying madly to brake 
before they reached the*curve. Lake got 
hold of the reins, hauling back with Clint 
in an effort to stop the frenzied team. 

Shots echoed behind them and he knew 
it was hopeless. Lake swore incessantly. 
Clint saved his breath for prayers. There 
was no stopping the team now, no stopping 
them until they hit the valley and ran 
themselves out. They were crazy wild, 
running blindly, and the stage jolted and 
slued on the dark road. 


LINT fought it with all there was 

in him and Lake did what he could. 
They made the first of the curves and 
swung into the second, brakes full on and 
reins taut in big fists. As though un- 
checked the horses drove for the precipice. 
Clint stayed with the coach until the last 
breath, knowing it was no use. He jumped 
right behind Lake, over the inside wheels 
of the coach. He hit, rolling, clawing to 
stay on the road, hearing the team and 
coach as they plunged down the ravine, 
wishing with all his soul he couldn’t 
hear it. There was nothing they could 


/| do but head for town; the team was past 


help. Lake walked with a painful limp, 
and he held his tongue until they hit the 
valley flats. 

“Why did you do it?” he asked évenly. 
“T could have plugged that one with the 
two guns on us and——” 

“You’re mighty anxious to leave this 
world,” Clint said. “He’d have killed us 
both if he’d had to. I’m not ready to 
- go yet.” 

Lake groaned. “I am,” he said. “Wait 
until the owners hear about this. They’ll 
break me so far down the line—” he 
stopped, shaking his head. “Damn you, 
Clint,” he swore, “I wish to the devil 
Elkins had fired you yesterday.” 

Clint was silent. He might be wrong. 
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It was a crazy hunch at best, it was just | 
a guess. But it was all he had. If he 
was wrong, he couldn’t be much worse 
off. He still had his skin. But those 
marks on the gunman’s horse. 

They woke a farmer and got two horses. 
It was nine when they rode into town, 
and Clint went first to the stable. Lake 
watched, smoldering anger in his eyes. 

“What do you need a whip for now?” 
he taunted. 

“Maybe nothing,” Clint admitted. “Come 
along and see.” Lake trailed behind and 
when Clint pulled up at Elkin’s place the 
man asked, “Why come here? You got 
no business with Elkins. Especially now.” 

“That’s what I aim to find out.” He 
swung down from the horse and strode 
to the house. 


LKINS!” he yelled, pounding on the | 

door with the butt of his whip. Lake 
joined him, looking at Clint as though he 
were truly crazy. There was no answer 
and Clint put his shoulder to the door and 
shoved. The door burst in and Clint 
swung through it. Elkins spun around 
in the back doorway, clutching a bag | 
in one hand. 

“Wouldn’t be going someplace?” Clint 
asked, slapping the whip into his left hand. 

“I told you you were through,” the 
agent snapped, coming back through the 
door. “Hello, Lake. I had to get rid of 
this tramp. He’s no good.” Elkins looked 
tensely at the super. 

Clint cut in before Lake could answer. 
“Where’s the gold?” he demanded. tautly. 
“And you’d bettér talk or Pl choke it 
out of you.” Lake gasped and Elkins 
‘went white. Then he threw back his 
head and laughed loudly. 

“Have you gone crazy?” he demanded. 
“Lake—” 
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“You were riding a gray gelding,” Clint 
said, forcing his hand because he knew 
he had to do it. “I’m going to take you, 
Elkins,” he said. “I’m going to beat you 
within a whisper of Hell, and then the 
law can have you.” 

Elkins broke, his face- paling again, 
and he leaped back. His hand darted for 
the gun at his belt and he threw the 
bag from his other hand. He drew fast, 
but Clint was faster. Ducking the bag 
he lashed out with the whip and the 
leather hissed as it wound around Elkins. 
The gun roared and smoke filled the 
room as Lake dived for the agent. The 
45 skittered across the floor as the super- 
intendent pinned Elkins down. = 

“Now tell us where the gold is, or PI 
cut you into small chunks and feed you 
to the horses,” Clint threatened, flexing 
the whip. menacingly. It was bluff but it 
was all he had. 

“Don’t!” Elkins yelled. “The dust is 
in the shed out back. My share of it. 
The other three are staying at the hotel. 
You'll find them there.” Clint grinned at 
Lake and coiled the big whip. His crazy 
hunch had paid off the long odds. 

“Feelin’ any better now?” he asked. 
Lake nodded helplessly. 

“How did you know?” he got out, look- 
ing dazedly from Clint to the trussed up 
agent. 

“It was easy,” Clint said, leading Lake 
out back. The superintendent swore when 
he saw the angry slashes on the horses’ 
sides. Clint rubbed the animal gently. 

“A skunk like Elkins always runs true 
to form. I noticed the blood on- the geld- 
ing when they held us up. He’d roweled 
him up plenty. It wasn’t real proof, but 
tied with the fact that he’d know, I took 
the chance.” 

Lake shook his head slowly and stuck 
out a hand. “Shake,” he said, “and forget 
what I said about being fired.” 
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by masseurs and turkish .- stéambaths, “drugs or laxa- ight weight aluminum and rubber and truly a beans 


ul invention you will be thankful own. AC fi 
baths—MASSAGE! tives. volts. Underwriters laboratory approved. s 


TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DAYS FREE IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


ail this coupon witho: 1 for your Spot Reducer on approval. Pay j mi IALL MAIL OCOD T 
jakan $8.95 plus deli Ad send $9.95 (full price) and we ship SENT ON APPROVAL—MAIL COUPON NO 
postage prepaid. Use it for ten days in your own home. Then if not 
Folighted return Spot Reducer for full purchase price refund. Don’t 
delay! You have nothing to lose—except ugly, embarrassing, unde- 
sirable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON now! 


ALSO USE IT FOR ACHES AND PAINS EPHE 
OR NO CHARGE 


USED BY EXPERTS 
Thousands have lost 
welght this way—in 
hips, abdomen, leas, 
arms, necks, buttocks, 
etc. The same method 
used hy stage, screen 


CAN'T SLEEP 


Relax with electric 
Spot Reducer. See how 
soothing its gentle 
massage can be. Helps 
you sleep when mas- 
sage can be of benefit. 


MUSCULAR ACHES: 
A handy helper for 
transient relief of 
discomforts that can 
be aided by gentle, 
relaxing massage. 


and radio personalities 
and leading reducing 
salons. The Spot Re- 
ducer can be used in 
your spare time, in the 
privacy of your own 
room. 


ORDER IT TODAY 


a 


